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THE HOOKERS-UP 


Being a Consideration of Certain Phases of Life 


at Palm Beach 





asked the Man 

Who Had Been 
There Every Season 
for Ten Years. 

“Tswhataclub?” 
he asked back, 
rather coldly, I 
thought. 

“Why, this,” I 
said, waving my 
hand comprehen- 
sively to include the 
porches, the lobby 
and the lawns. 

“T do not under- 
stand,” and there 
was no mistake 
about the ice. 

“What I mean is 
this,” I continued 
cautiously, for per- 
sons who have been 
there every season 
for ten years are of consequence 
and not to be trifled with or con- 
sidered lightly: ‘‘ Are all these 
apparently normal men wearing 
the same uniform because they 
belong to some club down here 
on an excursion, or something?” 


[ IT a club?” I 








“Uniform!” he exclaimed, congealing rapidly—he had just been explaining, with 
much detail, that he knew the hotel before they built the addition—“ You jest. 


nobody wearing uniforms but the servants.” 


“Pardon me,” I said, with that deference due to his position as one of the oldest 
guests, ‘‘ but I can see very plainly about two hundred men, all attired in blue serge coats, 
white flannel trousers, white shoes and straight-brimmed straw hats. 
uniform, what is it? Or,” I suggested hopefully, ‘‘ perhaps they are doing it on a bet?”’ 


Well, he wore a blue serge coat, white flannel trou- 
sers, White shoes and a straw hat, and his low tempera- 
ture was immediately dissipated by a hot wave he 
generated himself. He blew up. 

“Young man,” he shouted, ‘‘that attire isn’t a uni- 
form—it is absurd—ridiculous—my word—I protest— 
uniform!—any person acquainted with the convention- 
alities of fashion would know that these garments” —he 
patted his blue serge coat and his white flannel trousers 
—beautifully creased—‘‘these garments are the only 
proper ones for morning wear at such a place as this. 
Uniform!” He choked and spluttered into incoherence, 
trailing off into a stammering succession of ‘ fashion” 
—proper’’—‘‘ conventional ””—‘‘my word.” 

“What are you doing here?” I next asked him. 

He straightened up. ‘I am on my regular winter 
vacation,” he replied. ‘‘I have been here every season 
for ten years. In fact’’—and he was very proud about 
it—“T am one of the oldest patrons of the place.” 

“And is it your idea of a vacation to come down 

here and rig yourself up every morning just like two 
hundred other people, or three hundred?” 
_ “Youngman,” he said, and he was kind and patroniz- 
ing now, “I fear you do not understand. It is proper, 
the proper thing. I bring twenty-seven pairs of white 
flannel trousers with me every time I come.” 

Then he left me, and the procession of blue-serged 
and white-flanneled rest-seekers, young and old, moved 
slowly down to the end of one porch 
and back again, commented on by 
the countless blue-serged and white- 
flanneled rest-seekers who wére in the 
chairs. —° 

Do we Americans take our pleas- 
ures sadly, as has been charged? Oh, 
say not so. We take them sartorially, 











when we go to Palm 
Beach. One might 
as weil be in Sene- 
gambia as at Palm 
Beach without the 
proper rig. The 
most worried man I 
ever saw was a mil- 
lionaire from Frank- 
lin, Pennsylvania, 
who came down, the 
first morning he ar- 
rived, wearing a 
yachting cap and a 
brown suit of 
clothes. He was 
miserably out of it, 
but he soon found 
that,across the way, 
an enterprising 
tradesman could 
supply him with 
the regulation uni- 
form, at prices to 
suit the situation, and very soon 
he was parading swathed in the 
serge and the flannel, and all was 
well. 

And why not? Surely, if one 
goes to Palm Beach one should do 
as the Palm Beachers do; else, why 
go? What profits it a person to pay eighteen dollars a day for a room unless he—and his 
wife—have the togs to make the splash? And what profits it a man—and his wife—-to 
stay at Palm Beach after the splash is made? Move on, is the slogan; moveon. Show 
all your clothes and pass along to the next stand. Climate? Perfect, but suddenly 
imperfect if mamma has displayed every directoire she has in the trunk—oh, 
immediately too hot or too cold, and we must try it somewhere else. There is a subject 
for the investigator of natural phenomena: The Immediate Failure of the Climate of 
Palm Beach to Satisfy After the Tissue-Paper Has Been 
Taken Out of the Sleeves of the Last Evening Gown in 
the Trunk. It is sublime until that moment. Then it 
fails, fails miserably. Try it somewhere else? Certainly, 
for gowns can oe shown again, you know, ina new hotel 
lobby, with all that grace and dignity that characterize 
the tourist lady, but never twice in the same place. 

Primarily, one would think that when Papa and 
Mamma, for example, or Mamma and the Girls, or 
Jack and his Bride, go South in the winter it is to 
escape the rigors of the North—that’s the accepted 
term—rigors of the North—fine, impressive language, 
too—enough to scare any one into buying a ticket at 
once and, therefore, largely employed by the advertisers 
of the delights of the Sunny South —to escape the rigors 
of the North they would go for rest and recreation, to 
bask in the genial sunshine, any place where the bask- 
ing is good, and loll under the palms, eating luscious, 
golden oranges and pitying those poor slaves of toil or 
fashion back home, condemned to follow the conven- 
tional paths of life and society. One would think that; 
but, dear brethren, the rigors of the North fade and 
faint into blessed balm when compared to the rigors of 
the South at a fashionable hotel. 

Nature was lavish at Palm Beach before any but the 
Seminoles knew of it, and then came Henry M. Flagler, 
and he outlavished Nature ten to one, until he built a 
garden spot there beside Lake Worth as beautiful as a 
poet’s dream. There is everything 
the heart of the seeker after rest could 
desire: a wonderful lagoon, a sapphire 
sea, the foliage of the tropics, sun- 
shine for days and days, perfume- 
laden breezes, flowers, countless 
opportunities for rest and relaxa- 
tion, luxury on every hand. Itis ideal. 
3 





There is a Large and Commodious Ocean Just Abaft The Breakers 


By Samuel G. Blythe 


Cc. 





ILLUSTRATED BY G. WIDNEY 
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“How in Blazes Do You Think I Can Get This Thing Shut 
if You Go Blowing Yourself Out Like a Pouter Pigeon?” 
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But: “‘Come, John, it is time to change 
this breakfast frock for my morning gown 
and you must hook me up.” 

Hook her up! Many a tired and care- 
worn citizen has spent several high-priced 
hours a day hooking her up. Through 
the corridors of the hotels at breakfast- 
time, at bathing-time, at teatime and at 
dinnertime echo and re-echo: ‘‘ Dod-gast 
it, I can’t find the place for these hooks — 
why in thunder didn’t that dressmaker 
put on a million of these things when she 
was about it?—keep your hands down 
by your sides, can’t you?—how in blazes 
do you think I can get this thing shut if 
you go blowing yourself out like a pouter 
pigeon ?— where in—in—where does this 
blamed thing go, anyhow?—there, I’ve 
busted two fingernails trying to squeeze 
you into this sausage case and I quit— 
I’m going home—go on and get the 
chambermaid, why don’t you?—busy, is 
she, hooking up other women ?—well, I’d 
think you’d have gumption enough to 
hire her, too—there—I don’t give a hang 
if it is crooked—I’m through—do you 
understand that ?—I’m through.” 

And then, too, in shriller tones: ‘‘ Why, 
William, I am astonished at you—I—am 
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gown —I thought it was a sheath 

first, but it wasn’t— I wonder mar 
big blonde is?—she doesn’t seem to have 
any husband with her—fish?—oh, yes, I 
dote on fish—I suppose they get them 
right out here in the sea—well, what do 
you think of that?—see that tall one Over 
there with all her diamonds on—she’d 
better save some of them for tonight, I 
should say—well, of all things—there’s 
that little brunette we saw on the train— 
I thought she said she was going to some 
quiet place where she’d not have to dress 
up, and she’s got ona lace waist that cost 
a mint of money—but you never can tell 
about these quiet ones—she looks as if 
butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth—look 
at that linen gown—I saw it in the store 
yesterday—she went in and bought it, 
and I was thinking about getting it my- 
self —it’s a pity those old ladies don’t go 
to quieter places—I can’t see what they 
can find down here to amuse them—oh, 
that’s the wife of the patent-medicine 
man, is it?—they tell me she bets fear- 
fully over at the club—look at that 
curious person—how did she get here I 
wonder—what?—you don’t say—Mrs. 
Frank Gould ?— well, I declare—it’s hard 








-—astonished—didn’t come down here to 

wrap yourself in stiff shirts and put on 

evening clothes every night ?—the idea— 

I’d jook well, wouldn’t I, with my new gown, going down 
there among all those people and you in that old sack suit? 
—you have just got to do it—why, William Jones, every- 
body does—wouldn’t you cut a pretty figure down there in 
that lobby without a dress suit ?—don’t know any of them, 
you say ?— what difference does that make—do you think I 
am going to be humiliated by sitting around with you, and 
every other man all dressed up ?—I won’t go down at all — 
sniff—sniff—now, Will, be a dear and go on and dress 
up —are you sure you hooked all the hooks?”’ 

There are two times when you can escape, only two: 
the night when you arrive and the trunks are not yet 
up, and the night when you go away and the trunks are 
packed. Even then you go about telling your casual 
acquaintances, in the most casual way, but so they will 
understand why you are not rigged out, that you just got 
in and the trunks haven’t arrived, or that you are leaving 
at midnight and the trunks have gone to the train; in the 
most casual way, of course, but always, for it is inexorable 
at Palm Beach, inexorable. It is a show place and you are 
part of the show. If you do not take your part you have 
offended against conventionalities, and can you imagine 
a baser thing than that to do, especially where you, 
although being part of the show, are paying for it? 

You find your directions on the door, printed on a card: 
Breakfast, from 8 to 10:30; luncheon, from 1 to 2:30; 
dinner, from 6:30 to 8. 
There you are, know- 
ing the three grand di- 
visions, and see to it 
that you dress and 
comport yourself ac- 
cordingly, for these 
lotus-eating days at 
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Resolutely Led Papa Down to One of Those Shops and Acquired a 


Directoire for the Evening’s Exhibit 


Palm Beach are run on a schedule as rigid as that of any 
railroad, and if you forget it you are reminded of your 
lapse by the amused glances of a thousand others who are 
strictly up to the minute, dressed for each division as is 
proper and in accordance with the mode. 

Most people rise early at Palm Beach, because most 
people go to bed early. To be sure, those of the ultra 
fashionables, whose names are printed every day in the 
lists in the papers as conducting various festivities, may 
linger in theirown groups 
or at their own functions 
rather late, but the ordi- 
nary Palm Beacher goes 
to bed along about ten- 
thirty or eleven, there 
being little else to do. 
Breakfast is a simple 
part of the day’s proced- 
ure—reasonably simple, that is, for it is only here and there 
you observe a lady wearing a shirtwaist that cost more 
than a hundred dollars, and the wise ones hoard their lace 
coats and their hand-embroidered linen gowns until later. 

However, the blue-serge and white-flannel brigade is on 
hand and the waves and puffs in the ladies’ hair are fairly 
well preserved, so all is joyous and lively. You dawdle at 
breakfast, watching the arrivals, and the long room buzzes 
with chatter. 

“‘Isn’t it strange we can’t get grapefruit at home like 
these ?—I wonder why they call them grapefruit, anyhow? 
— Oh, is that it?—I supposed it was because they tasted 
like grapes, not because they grew in clusters like grapes— 
strange, isn’t it, how much you can learn when you get 
away from home?—I saw her last night—you remember 
— why—yes, you do—you must—she had on a pink satin 
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Gliding and Sweeping and Loping and Kangarooing Through the Crowd 
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to knowthem, isn’t it? Now—she——” 

Breakfast over, and the porches come, 
A few fanatics go out to play golf, which 
shows that golf is as stern a master as fashion, for it is 
hot on the links. A busy, uniformed boy takes the chairs 
and puts them in little groups, twos and threes and fours, 
and they sit and rock, while the blue-serged walk up and 
down, alone or in pairs, and no pair and no group talks to 
any other group, but all look at the others and all talk 
about the others, kindly, oh, so very kindly. 

Presently, the ladies begin slipping away, slipping away 
to their rooms after whispered instructions to their men. 
The second point on the schedule has been reached. It is 
almost eleven o’clock, bathing-time. In a quarter of an 
hour the first melancholy procession of hookers-up begins 
to make its way to the elevators, and in ten minutes more 
the halls are resounding with the strange cries of the men 
struggling with the hooks. Just before eleven the ladies 
begin to flutter out on the porches again. The breakfast 
simples have given way to the more elaborate toilets, the 
lace ones and the embroidered linen ones and the filmy 
whites and all that, and away they go toward the bathing- 
beach, walking or in the wheeled chairs. 

There is a large and commodious ocean just abaft The 
Breakers, open to all comers at any time during the day or 
night, but the schedule says the bathing hour is eleven 
o’clock, and eleven o’clock is the hour. That is all there is 
to that. Not many of the women go in, for it spoils the 
hair so, but the men stand in a long, impatient line waiting 
to get up to the window 
and buy a key. The 
women sit on the beach, 
or wait on the back 
porch of The Breakers. 
To be sure, any person 
who likes bathing for its 
(Concluded on Page 30) 
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By George 
ILLUSTRATED 


OHNSON, star assignment man 
J on the Courier, bounced into 
the office of the managing editor 
with an anger-white face and 
slammed a copy of the Blade before 
Thomas with a strong word. 

“Three scoops in three days!”’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘Thomas, I'd feel like 
throwing up my job if I didn’t feel 
so much more like going out and 
wringing somebody’s neck!” 

Thomas barely gave a glance at 
the copy of the Blade, with its big 
scarehead announcing the consoli- 
dation of the G. & R. Railroad with 
the Mexican Trunk, together with 
the local gain of the enormous G. & R. shops, offices and 
general headquarters. It was an exclusive news-story 
dealing with vast millions, but Thomas had already been 
apprised of the “‘ beat,” and Brest, the city editor, was at 
that moment making over for an extra, revamped from the 
Blade. In the mean while, he had competent men after a 
first-hand follow-up for a later edition. 

“T don’t see what we can do about it,” he protested, 
passing his hand nervously over his partially bald head. 
“You know our position. The Blade is the administration 
paper, and we’ve been the starving opposition for more 
years than I care to count. The administration has given 
the G. & R. everything it wanted, including the entire 
water front, against the Courier’s protest. Naturally, 
when the G. & R. has a big item like this it hands it over 
to the Blade. The traction extension and the gas bond 
issue were canned scoops of the same sort. I don’t see 
where any blame rests on any member of this paper.” 

“T do,” returned Johnson hotly, bending over Thomas 
and shaking a strong forefinger at him. Johnson was a 
tall, compactly built man of forty, with hair on his knuckles 
and a mustache as stiff as toothpicks under a twisted nose. 
“T do! Weare to blame for not having ousted Galway’s 
crowd long ago!” 

“We've put up a fight on them every election,’ insisted 
Thomas. 

“Do you call a slap on the wrist a fight?” retorted 
Johnson, ‘I heard Lanning tell you, before the last cam- 
paign, to go after them hot and heavy. Lanning had just 
bought the paper at that time. He was a young man and 
did not know the newspaper game, so he left it all to you. 
What did you do? You conducted a perfectly spinster- 
like fight. You supported Packett’s mummies with the 
usual anti-gang argument, to which the lickspittle public 
has grown callous, knowing that the entire Packett slate 
was perfectly hopeless. It was a frame-up, pure and 
simple, and we all knew it. It always is. Packett, the 
boss of his spineless party, is paid by the administration to 
put up a jellyfish ticket against them year after year. 
He belongs to the administration, hand and foot. He’s 
been known to rush right over from a meeting of his own 
party committee to Galway’s cubby-hole of an office, and 
report everything that had occurred; and his very cab- 
hire on that trip would be paid by the administration. 
The thing to have done was to have begun the campaign 
early, to have gone after Packett and Galway both, com- 
pelled the opposition to put up a strong ticket, and then 
exposed the gang, specifically, as if you meant it. We're 
becoming a joke in the newspaper world, and for my part 
I'm too old to like to be connected with a joke!” 

s “Johnson,” interrupted Thomas, pale under this seath- 
ing arraignment, ‘‘ you seem to forget that I am running 
this paper.” 

“You're not!” blazed Johnson. ‘You're letting it 
stand still, or, worse, you're letting it slip backward. I 
know what’s the matter with you. You’ve not had a libel 
suit since the first year you took the desk. You never had 
but one, and that took your nerve!” 

Thomas, now thoroughly aroused, banged his fist on 
the desk. 

_ “Get out of my room!” he roared, “and don’t come in 
it again; and on Saturday ——” : 

“No, you don’t!” shouted Johnson. “I’m going to 
beat you to it. You'll not fire me. I resign!” 

“We can’t possibly allow it, Mr. Johnson,” broke in a 
new voice, and, turning, they saw Lanning in the doorway. 
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The Bulldog Reporter Puts New 
Life Into the Courier 


Randolph Chester 


B Y HAROLD M. BRE TT 
He was a well-groomed young man with a brisk air and a 
keen eye. Moreover, he had a good jaw. 

“Johnson, do you think you could run the Courier 
better than Mr. Thomas?” he drawled. 

“Yes!” snapped Johnson. “I'd at least either make or 
break it. If it were my paper I’d rather take that chance 
than see it die by inches.” 

“So would I,’”’ agreed Lanning grimly. ‘‘ Mr. Thomas, 
you will please relinquish your desk at once to Mr. 
Johnson. I really think that I want a trifle more of 
aggressiveness than you seem able to furnish.”’ 

Thomas shoved back his chair, arose, and put on his coat 
and hat. 

“There are a few little personal trinkets in that desk, 
Johnson, that I’ll be back after a while to get,”’ said he. 
“‘ Of course I shall be allowed to resign, Mr. Lanning.” 

“I’d much rather find you a good place on the paper,” 
objected Lanning with sincerity. ‘Take the rest of the 
day to study the matter, and come in to see me in the 
morning.” 

Unable to make any reply, Thomas left the room. Lan- 
ning looked at Johnson a moment with a curious smile. 
He was rather slightly built, was Lanning, and almost 
foppish in dress, but there was a snap to his movements 
that forbade any thought of effeminacy. Johnson, who 
already had dropped into Thomas’ chair, had the telephone 
receiver to his ear and had asked for the city editor. 

“This is Johnson, Brest,’’ he was saying. ‘I have just 
been made managing editor. Hunt up Flagg and send him 
to me at once. You'll probably catch him over at Joe 
Paxton’s, either upstairs playing poker or downstairs 
drinking beer. Let’s see, this is Monday. He's playing 
poker. Who's out on the G. & R. story? Ringling and 
Beers? Call Ringling in as quick as you can reach him, 
and put Canby on in his place, unless there is something 
important at the courts.” 

Lanning, still with that same curious smile, had already 
opened the door to retire. 

“T came in originally to see if Thomas had any confirma- 
tion on that Market National rumor,’’ he observed, “and 
in the mix-up I had forgotten it.” 

“T hadn’t,” said Johnson. ‘‘Mr. Lanning, can you 
stand for skirting the close edge of a half-dozen libel suits?”’ 

Lanning blew a cloud of cigarette smoke at the ceiling 
and watched the curling blue wreaths contemplatively. 

“Ts that the only way?” he asked. 

“ Absolute confirmation of half the big news-stories is 
impossible until it is too late,’ rejoined Johnson. ‘‘ Moral 
certainty must take its place, especially on an afternoon 
paper. This Market National affair is one of those cases. 
I’ve been on this story myself, and haven’t been able to 
secure confirmation anywhere, but I have a moral cer- 
tainty that James G. Buxley has defaulted to the tune 
of over a hundred thousand dollars. I’ve just sent for 
Ringling to chase this down. If he can’t get it confirmed 
I’m going to use it anyhow. Then I’m going to put Flagg 
on the track of the paving steal. I got a fresh tip on that 
today, but I wasn’t going to turn it over to Thomas to 
have the story quietly assassinated.” 

Lanning drew a long breath. 

“You're going after Galway in his own cave,” he 
remarked. “The Market National is the Galway bank, 
and the paving graft has been Galway’s one best bet. But 
go ahead. I’m spoiling for a fight myself. I’ve spent two 
years of inactivity, and I fancied, when I bought the 
Courier, that I was going to have some fun.” 
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INGLING was a thick-set fellow who looked like a 
prize-fighter, was as brutal as he looked, and an expert 
bluffer, and Johnson had chosen him for this assign- 
ment for exactly these qualities. His first step in the 
tracing of the Market National Bank story was in keeping 
with the famous French detective motto: “ Hunt for the 
woman!” He did not go to the bank of which Jim Buxley 
had been cashier, nor to Buxley’s home, nor even to the 
elegant flat of Mrs. Nellie Bell, with whom, it was whis- 
pered, Buxley had been seen pretty often. Instead he went 
to see a certain Mrs. Graydon, who had been a chum 
of the lively Mrs. Bell. It was through a quarrel between 
these two women that the first rumor of Jim Buxley’s dis- 
appearance had come to the ears of the paper, having been 





“We Can't Possibly Allow 
it, Mr. Johnson,” Broke in a New Voice 


reported by a friendly cab-driver to a Courier reporter. 
A quiet investigation of this tip had revealed only these 
facts: first, that Buxley, who was a handsome fellow and 
very popular, had recently suffered some enormous pool- 
room and bucket-shop losses; second, that he had been 
seen much with Mrs. Bell, whose husband was known as a 
worthless character; third, that Buxley was out of town, 
“‘on his vacation,” they said at the bank, “out in the 
country with his parents,’’ his wife reported; fourth, that 
examiners were at work in the bank, and that three 
special meetings of the board of directors had been called 
within as many days. 

Ringling found Mrs. Graydon, a vivacious widow of the 
grass variety, in a flattered flutter over the prospect of 
publicity. 

“T’m not saying what I know,” she declared, puffed up 
with immediate importance upon finding that she had a 
secret worth while. ‘Just because Nellie and I have had 
a falling out, I’m not going to do any chattering.” 

“Oh, well, I don’t suppose there’s much to tell,” rejoined 
Ringling with studied carelessness. ‘‘ Mrs. Bell says you 
can talk all you want to, so far as she’s concerned, because 
you don’t know anything, anyhow.” 

“Oh, I don’t?” flared Mrs. Graydon. 

“That’s what she says,’’ repeated Ringling glibly. 
“She says you’re only sore because you tried to win 
Buxley away from her and couldn’t.”’ 

“‘She’s crazy!” shrilled Mrs. Graydon, then laughed with 
scorn—much scorn. ‘If I’d have wanted him, I’d have 
got him a dozen times over, and she knows it; but it 
certainly was a shame the way that man wasted money 
on that woman. Look here; I’m not going to say any- 
thing about Jim Buxley. He was a perfect gentleman, 
and if he’d have—well, I’m not saying anything, you 
understand.” 

That was as far as Mrs. Graydon would go, but Ring- 
ling, during the conversation, had managed to slip the 
portrait of Mrs. Bell from its place on the mantelpiece 
and secrete it in his pocket, and he departed well satisfied, 
going straight to the Buxley residence. This was a big 
house, set back in large grounds, the gravel driveways of 
which still bore the marks of Buxley’s huge racing-car. 

Mrs. Buxley sent down word that she was too ill to see 
any one. Ringling wrote her a message that he had 
something important to tell her about Mr. Buxley, and 
that it could not be put off. She came down quickly upon 
that, proving to be a woman of much refinement, and of 
beauty so exquisite that Ringling wondered at Buxley’s 
craze for the flashy Mrs. Bell; also he noted that she 
had been crying! 

“Where is Mr. Buxley?” he asked abruptly. 

“He is visiting his parents,” replied Mrs. Buxley, with 
an effort. 

“No, he isn’t,’’ denied Ringling flatly. ‘He was there 
one week ago today and left the same night. Now I want 
to know where he is. I must find out, and I’m going to 
find out!” 

‘‘I—I don’t know,” she faltered. 

‘But this woman does,’’ and suddenly he thrust before 
her the photograph of Mrs. Bell. 

Nobody on the paper but Ringling would have done that 
trick; no one anywhere could have done it so brutally. 
The woman gazed at the picture in fascinated horror. 

“That is Mrs. Nellie Bell,’”’ Ringling mercilessly went 
on, “upon whom your husband has lavished thousands of 
dollars.” 
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“Tt isn’t true,” gasped Mrs. Buxley, and sank to a 
chair, still mechanically holding that photograph before 
her eyes. 

Suddenly she raised stiffly. 

“Tt ig true!” she said. ‘I feel that it is true. I have 
been told about her, and I saw him with her once—but 
I’m not going to tell you where he is. I’m noi going to 
tell you! I’m not going to tell anybody! I never want to 
see him again, but he is still 













my husband! This house 
is in my name, but they 
may take it. They may 


take my jewels, my run- 
about, my horses, every- 
thing I have but my 
children!” 

Suddenly, with her nerv- 
ous fingers, she made a 
movement to tear the pho- 
tograph, but Ringling, 
watching for just that ac- 
tion, shouted in as sharp 
and peremptory a tone as 
he could summon: 

“Stop! That’s my prop- 
erty!” 

Mechanically she obeyed 
that word of command, and 
when he extended his hand 
she weakly laid in it the 
photograph; then, sinking 
backto herchair, she buried - 
her eyes in her kerchief and 
started sobbing convuls- 
ively. 

Deliberately Ringling 
walked to the wall of the 
library in which she had 
received him and looked at 
the lower corner of a framed 
portrait of hertwo children. 
The mount had upon it the 
mark of photographer 
Falls, and he gave a grunt 
of satisfaction. Falls could 
be relied upon for prints; 
some of them could not. 
He took a car straight 
downtown. His destination was the Market National 
Bank, but, instead of stopping there, he went on two blocks 
to the Hotel Nouveau, where, in the privacy of a booth, 
he telephoned Johnson to have Miss Wing hurry over to 
the gallery and have Falls make prints of the photc- 
graphs of Mrs. Buxley and of the children, if he had none 
in stock. 

“How does the story shape up?” asked Johnson. 

“Tt’s a cinch,’”’ announced Ringling. ‘I’ve no absolute 
confirmation, but I rattled Mrs. Buxley so she let it slip 
out that she knows where her husband is but won’t tell, 
and that she’s ready to turn over her property to cover his 
shortage.” 

“Chances are it won’t begin to cover it,’’ commented 
Johnson. 

“Tt’ll do about as much good as a drop of perfume in a 
glue factory,” agreed Ringling, ‘‘and she knows that too, 
for she says she’s willing to let go of her jewelry and 
everything she has except the children. When she cools 
down she’ll get a divorce. Nice woman, too. Buxley 
must have been bugs.” 

*‘ All of which has nothing to do with the story,” John- 
son reminded him. “Is it worth while to hold a crew here 
for an extra?” 

“T don’t know,” hesitated Ringling. ‘‘ As I said, there’s 
no absolute proof, and I don’t expect I’ll get any at the 
bank.” 

“You're sure he got away with the money, aren’t you?” 

“It’s a pipe that he did.” 

“Then I don’t need proof. Make absolutely sure that 
the story is right, and we’ll get the confirmation after it’s 
printed.” 

“Then hold your men,” said Ringling, and rang off. 

At the hotel he obtained a messenger and sent the 
photograph of Mrs. Bell over to the office. 


IIT 


T WAS almost on the stroke of three when Ringling 

reached the Market National. At the desks and behind 
the wickets were worried-looking men, and quite a string 
of the bank's patrons were at the window. Every man 
of them was withdrawing money; none was depositing. 
The rumor of Buxley’s mysterious absence from the city 
had already gained headway. 

Ringling strode straight back to the president’s office 
and tried the door. It was locked. A clerk came to the 
side railing. 

“Whom do you wish to see?” he asked. 

“President Dover.” 

“He is not in.” 
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“IT want to see him, anyhow,” insisted Ringling, and 
shook the doorknob, then knocked upon the frosted 
glass. 

“There is no one in, I tell you,’’ repeated the clerk, a 
lean young man with a fighting eye. 

“I know better!” retorted Ringling, for he had heard 
voices in there, and seizing the door-knob again he shook 
it violently. 

It was suddenly opened, and an angry, red-faced man 
of undersize and overgirth, with a red beard as squarely 
cut across the bottom as if it had been trimmed with a 
ruler, demanded gruffly: 

“What do you want?” 

Ringling, without replying, started to force his way in. 
Dover resisted him as angrily as he had come to the door. 

“Get out of here or I’ll have you thrown out,” he 
threatened. 

“No, you won’t,” defied Ringling. “If you try that 
there’ll be the prettiest scrap, right here on this marble 
tiling, that ever came off in the town; and you can’t 
afford it!” 

The argument was such a potent one that it rendered 
Dover’s arm limp and, dropping his hand from the door, 
he stood aside for Ringling to walk in. Ranged about the 
mahogany table were three most anxious-looking men. 

Ringling recognized them all. They were a part of 
the bank directorate. 

“Now what do you want?” asked Dover, again 
confronting him, but speaking more mildly. 

“T want to know how much Jim Buxley stole; 
that’s all.” 

“We don’t know that Mr. Buxley stole anything,” 
returned Dover. 

“‘T didn’t ask you whether he had stolen or not. 
I asked you how much he had stolen.” 

Dover was equally ready. 

“We have had the books gone over—our annual 
examination, you know—and they balance to a 
penny,” he asserted. 

“Sure,” agreed Ringling. 
cash?” 

Though Dover thought his face as impassive as a 
gambler’s, Ringling saw an evidence of flinching in 
his eyes, and knew that he was on the right track. 
Moreover, the three directors, upon that question, 
exchanged fleeting and worried glances. ’ 

“The proper packages have been found in the 
vault,’’ said Dover calmly. 

“T suppose so,” again agreed Ringling. ‘ Nothing 
clumsy about Buxley. How much reserve have you been 
carrying? ‘Two hundred and fifty thousand, wasn’t it, 
your last report?” 

“About that; a little less,” admitted Dover. 

‘‘ And of course it’s in the back part of the vault, where 
nobody but Buxley ever took the trouble to go, wrapped 
in dusty packages of from ten thousand dollars up, I 
suppose,” added Ringling. ‘‘ What did you find out when 
you opened the packages and counted the money?” 

*Tt’s none of your business!” flared Dover. ‘‘ We deny 
that there is any defaleation. If there were, the sto¢k- 
holders of this bank are amply able to make up the 
deficit.” 

“And will do it with pleasure,.no doubt,” commented 
Ringling, with a smile which awoke no responsive light 
upon the face of any of the four officials. ‘‘ Now listen to 
me. Jim Buxley, two weeks ago, in a poolroom here 
which is patronized only by high-rollers, took from his 
pocket a flat package wrapped exactly as bank packages 
are put up, and in that package was ten thousand dollars. 
It was your money and he lost it.’”” The directors could 
not be human and hear that without wincing. ‘‘ Now I 
know that Jim Buxley is gone, and if you know where he is 
you helped him get away to cover somebody higher up. I 
know that Jim Buxley stole a big wad of money from this 
bank, and I want to know how much. If I can’t find out 
I'll say that he took the whole blazing reserve. We can 
correct it in later editions.” : 

“Look here, Ringling,’ interposed Thorpe, a thin, 
nervous man with a dyed mustache and the falsest of false 
teeth, who arose agitatedly from the table and took the 
reporter almost affectionately by the arm, “what’s the 
use of all this? As Dover tells you, no matter what 
happens, the public won’t lose a cent. If you print this 
story you'll cause a run on the bank, and it will come so 
quickly that we won’t have a chance to cover up. We're 
going to lose enough as it is; some of us practically all we 
have.” 

Ringling slapped the nervous director on the shoulder 
and laughed aloud. 

“That’s ali I want to know,” he declared in glee. “I 
have your admission that you have lost a lot of money, 
and that you will have to make it good.” 

Thorpe was dazed. 

*“You don’t mean to say you're going to print anything 
based on what I just said?” 

“T sure am,” retorted Ringling. ‘I know exactly what 
will happen, otherwise. This is Galway’s bank. He’s on 
the board. He does all his county and city business 
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through it, and all his personal business. The Blade 
banks here. If the examiner were to make his report 
showing that the bank would have to close its doors. 
you’d hold him off long enough to give the exclusive story 
to the Blade, so they would color it to suit you. That 
don’t go with the Courier. We're going to use this story 
in the first edition tomorrow,” and he stalked out of the 
room, leaving the directors aghast. 

Back at the office he found Lanning and Johnson await- 
ing him in the latter’s room. The late edition was already 
off the press. Up in the etching-room the photo-engravers 
were swiftly at work on a big picture group, composed 
of Jim Buxley, Mrs. Buxley, the two Buxley children and 
Mrs. Bell. In huge glee Ringling detailed to Johnson and 
Lanning how he had bluffed Thorpe into an admission. 
They all chuckled over that circumstance, and then 
Ringling, jerking off his coat and hat, sat down to a 
typewriter in the corner. 

“Tf you don’t mind, Johnson,” said he, “I think I'l] 
pound this off in here. It’s too public outside.” 

“Just going to suggest it,’’ agreed Johnson. “I want 
to see the sheets as they come off.” 

The furious hum of the typewriter began instantly. 
Ringling stopped occasionally to light a cigarette, to lean 
back with a momentary sigh of relief while he glanced 
over the lines which projected from the top of his machine, 
and then thrashed away again, his ponderous shoulders 
shaking alternately. It was an absorbing story, the way 
he put it together, the old, old story of a fool and too much 
money and an unworthy woman, of friends and family 
sacrificed, of trust betrayed and faith broken) of a life 
wasted and a half-dozen other lives rendered waste. Yes, 
it was a “good” story! Johnson went over it with what 
seemed to be haste, but was really minute care, inserting 
a comma here, changing a word there, crossing out a line 
or two in another place with a decision that never wavered; 
and as he finished each sheet he passed it over to Lanning. 
Already he had dashed off a “‘screecher-head’’ for across 
the top of the page, an emotional line to go under the 
photographs, and pyramid heads presenting the most 
startling features of the sensation. 

By the time Lanning had finished reading the first 
sheet, the foreman of the composing-room, a thin man with 
a@ perpetual savage frown during working-hours and a 
perpetual “ kidding”’ smile when off duty, was there for it, 
and he watched with an impatiently-jealous eye the appar- 
ently slow progress of the second sheet under Johnson’s 
fingers. 

“We'll have the cut in five minutes,” he said at the 
door. ‘‘ How much more of this copy is there going to be?” 
It was Ringling who answered: 

“Not over two additional pages. 
Riggs.” 

The foreman glanced at it indifferently. 

‘“‘T know, but how soon do I get it?” he demanded. 


That’s great stuff, 


IV 


RESIDENT DOVER, in a panic, sent for Cassamine,. 

of the Blade, and for Galway. Cassamine, a stiffly- 

groomed man with deep cheek creases, who looked like a 

preacher and was cultivating desperate social aspirations, 

arrived first. Dover was shaking like a man with the ague. 

“It’s all up,” he declared. “We're caught like a rat ina 
trap.” 

“As badly as that?” protested Cassamine. 
much did he get away with?” 

“No one knows,” groaned Dover. “The packages of 
the reserve are being opened and counted now, and we’re 
learning the bitter lesson that a one-dollar bill is the same 
size as a thousand-dollar bill. One bundle that was 
supposed to have contained twenty-five thousand turned 
out to contain twenty-five dollars.” 

Cassamine himself turned white. He also was a stock- 
holder in the Market National; he had large deposits 
there, and, moreover, this bank was a clearing-house for 
all the operations of the municipal administration with 
which he was so closely allied. 

“When will you know the amount?” he asked. 

“Not before midnight,” replied Dover; ‘‘but we are 
making up our minds to a loss close to two hundred 
thousand dollars. This afternoon we have been busy 
scouring up all the ready cash we can, and within an hour 
after the bank opens tomorrow morning we can replace 
what is missing from that reserve, dollar for dollar, even if 
it is all gone. But it is going to break some of us.” 

“Caught like a rat ina trap! You were right,” agreed 
Cassamine. ; 

“Oh, the loss isn’t what I meant by that remark,’ 
corrected Dover. “ Ringling, of the Courier, was just over 
here. He doesn’t know anything positively, but his guess 
is almost identical with the facts, and he swears that the 
Courier is going to publish the story in their first edition 
tomorrow.” 

“First edition tomorrow!” exploded Cassamine, and 
sprang for the telephone. “Why didn’t you tell me this in 
the first place? Why didn’t you telephone it tome? Why 
did you waste my time by dragging me over here? To- 
morrow morning! Of course he’d tell you that. Do you 
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know what they’re doing over at the office of the Courier? 
They're preparing an extra, right this minute. The Blade! 
Quick!” he yelled to the telephone operator. 

The rest of them sat silent and rigid while he waited for 
his number. They were scared into graven images. 

“ditorial!’”” he demanded in a voice that rang with 
forceful impatience. “Hello, Editorial! Is Holyoke there? 
Is Carroll there? Is Reese there? Well, who in blazes is 
there! Who’s this talking? Leavitt! Leavitt!” His 
tone of disgust was almost pathetic. Leavitt was the 
newest and greenest and most wooden-like of all the cubs. 
“Well, Leavitt, this is Mr. Cassamine, and here’s your 
chance to wake up. Run up into the composing-room and 
see if any of the Blade’s gay little band of pleasure-seekers 
have remained in the building. If not, back in the Mad 
House—of course you know Googy Connell’s saloon across 
the alley—he calls it the Pica—you'll catch a half-dozen 
compositors, if you’ll hurry. Get them back up into the 
composing-room at once and hold them for further orders. 
Then get Holyoke or Carroll or Reese as quick as the 
telephone will work. Wherever they are, have them 
report to me by telephone at the Market National Bank.” 

He turned from the telephone perspiring, and expended 
his gathering wrath upon that shaken board of directors. 

“Tomorrow morning’s edition!”’ he exclaimed with 
anguish. “You kept this thing bottled up against my 
protest, and this is what I knew would happen! Haven’t 
you fellows learned yet that a newspaper is the one 
institution in this world that always does it 
now?” 

Galway, the political Czar of the town, ar- 
rived at this moment, a placid, masterful man 
who talked little and was never flurried; a 
man whose face was a model of sphinx-like re- 
serve and repose; a man who rarely smiled and 
never laughed. At the outer corner of his left 
eye was a little sear which gave that side of his 
face a most sinister expression. He asked no 
questions, but sat silently while the others 
poured out to him the situation, not even nod- 
ding with comprehension as the dilemma was 
unfolded to him point by point. The telephone 
bell rang, and Cassamine, who had not quitted 
his seat at Dover’s desk, answered it. It was 
Carroll, city editor of the Blade. 

“The Courier has that Market National 
story and will get out an extra tonight!” an- 
nounced Cassamine excitedly. ‘‘Go right up 
to the office and start things moving. You 
have all the facts.” 

“Wait a minute,” boomed the heavy voice 
of Galway. 

Cassamine turned to him with an impatient 
frown, but a glance at that impassive face stifled 
whatever protest had been about to arise to his 
lips. He turned again to the telephone. 

“Go up to the office as fast as you can, and 
report to me again as soon as you get there,’’ he 
redirected. ‘‘ Don’t do anything until you hear 
from me.” ; 

He slammed the receiver on the hook and 
turned to Galway. 

“What is it?” 

“Don’t push this muss into print.” 

“But, Galway, we must hustle! 
Courier’s going to use the story.” 

“The Courier won’t use it,” growled Galway, 
and arose ponderously. 

“You going over to the Courier office?” 
asked Cassamine, as Galway moved toward 
the door. 

The boss nodded his head. It was significant 
of the gravity of the situation that he was going 
in person. 

“TI don’t know if you can stop it,’’ mused 
Cassamine doubtfully. “Of course, going right 
over there is the best thing. If they’re get- 
ting out an extra they’re all there; if they’re not there, 
there will be no extra, and we have time to turn around.” 
_ Galway made no reply, but stalked out and jumped 
into the waiting cab which had brought him. 


The 


Vv 


xX THE office of the Courier, Galway passed through 
the almost empty local-room. Desks and typewriters 
were deserted. One or two quiet reporters, busy with 
routine for the next morning, seemed only to add to the 
desolateness of the place. Already the scrubwoman was 
cleaning the litter from the floor. Over in the corner sat 
— busily writing some letters, and to him Galway 

rode. 

“What's the matter with you?” he demanded, looming 
above the deposed managing editor. ‘“‘Are you a fool?” 

. I shouldn’t wonder,” admitted Thomas dully. “‘ What 
brings you here?” 

“That Market National affair,” said Galway. ‘Are 
you trying to commit suicide by springing that story?” 
Positive joy flashed into Thomas’ face. 
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‘Have they the goods on it and are they using it?” he 
demanded. Picking up a letter he was then writing 
he tore it in bits and threw the scraps upon the floor. 
“Galway, I’m glad they fired me! - You can’t stop any 
more good stuff through me! I’m fired and free! I would 
have given a leg to have used that story. Say, I was just 
writing a letter to Cassamine, applying for a job; but if 
Johnson is using this Market National story it’s only the 
beginning, and I’m going to stay with the Courier!” 

Galway paid attention to but one word of that speech. 

“Johnson!” he repeated, and hurried back to the man- 
aging editor’s office, where Johnson and Lanning and Ring- 
ling sat smoking, at peace with the world, waiting; for the 
first page form had been made up, the plate was cast and 
now on its way to the pressroom. In the silent building 
they could hear the slow grind of the elevator as it carried 
the four curved plates of scorching hot metal down into 
the deep basement. 

“They tell me you have a cock-and-bull story about 
some trouble at the Market National,’’ Galway began, 
fixing his eye on Lanning; for Lanning, in his two years’ 
ownership of the Courier, had been regarded as a young 
man of fresh putty, since he had done nothing aggressive. 

“‘Fine little story, Galway,” said Johnson complacently. 
“We're delighted with it.” 

“‘Dee-lighted,”” repeated Ringling, and laughed most 
aggravatingly, a made laugh of separate staccato syllables. 

Lanning, smiling, made no comment. 





“We're Going to Use This Story 
in the First Edition Tomorrow” 


“Tf you use that story I'll break you!” threatened 
Galway, without raising his voice, but with an intense 
earnestness that Johnson took for its full value. Galway 
made but few threats, and when he made one he carried it 
out. It was again Johnson who answered him. 

“Go right ahead and break,’’ he returned, glancing at 
Lanning. ‘‘ We’re here for that purpose.” 

“Do you know what you’re doing?’”’ went on Galway, 
still addressing Lanning. ‘‘ Besides the loss of advertising 
and the other money crimps that are going to be bent into 
you, you’re shutting off absolutely every source of news 
from your paper. You won’t get an item out of the police 
department, out of the city hall, out of the courts, out of 
the public service corporations, out of half the business 
places in this town!” 

Lanning made no reply. Johnson waited a moment. 
Lanning, still smiling, nodded to his new managing editor 
that he might conduct the entire conversation as he saw fit. 

‘“We’ve been getting that dose for some time,” Johnson 
then calmly explained. ‘‘You promised us, during the 
last campaign, that we should have an equal show with 








the Blade. We had it for about two months, then, grad- 
ually, the Blade began to appropriate ail the pie again. 
Why shouldn’t it, with previous Blade men fattening up 
in good offices in half the departments? Today, the 
blotter is open to us for the fact that John Jones was 
arrested for being drunk and disorderly, and that Sallie 
Whimple sued Silas Whimple for divorce and two dollars a 
week alimony; but anything above that we revamp from 
the Blade.” 

Galway nodded. 

“They edged up on you,” he acknowledged. “I gave 
orders to give you within a shade of an even break. I'll see 
to it again.” 

““We were promised a share of the county printing.” 

“You'll get some,’’ declared Galway, patiently sticking 
to the conciliatory tactics which he had suddenly decided 
to be necessary. ‘‘ You cut out this story and I'll give you 
my personal word that you get a square deal. You didn’t 
have my personal word before, did you?” 

“No,” retorted Johnson, ‘‘and we don’t want it now. 
The Courier don’t even want the county printing. There’s 
no money in it. Sheriff Copse demands and gets a thirty- 
three-and-one-third per cent rebate, of which, I suppose, 
fifty per cent goes to you. We’re through with mush, 
Galway. You have positively nothing you can give us.” 

“‘Except the worst of it!” returned that gentleman, 
deserting his policy of conciliation as suddenly as he had 
adopted it, and returning angrily to the brute force which 
he naturally preferred. ‘‘I dare you to use this 
story! There are forty ways in which I can get 
the Courier as a paper, and every one of you 
individually. Ringling there I can have pinched 
and sent up for that Chestnut Street affair. 
You haven’t forgotten that, have you, Ringling? 
Johnson, you havea note falling due within three 
days and you can’t meet it. That means a fore- 
closure on your house? Lanning ~ 

** You will address your remarks to Mr. John- 
son,” interrupted Lanning. ‘I had one con- 
ference with you and you bullied me because I 
was green to the business. Now I know what 
I’m doing, and I’m going after your scalp; but 
I'll talk to you no more.” 

The telephone bell rang and Johnson an- 
swered it. He gave an eager exclamation and 
immediately pushed a button on the wall 
above his desk, then, seizing a pad of copy- 
paper, began to write rapidly. After he had 
hung up the receiver he continued writing for a 
moment or two, poised his pencil here and 
there swiftly over the copy when it was finished, 
took a blank sheet of paper and scrawled a few 
hurried words upon it, and jumped up from 
his desk. 

‘‘Wait here just a minute, Galway,” said he. 
“I have something important to lay before 
you.” 

Outside in the hall he met the composing- 
room foreman, with his coat and hat on, coming 
downstairs, and a grimy boy from the press- 
room coming upstairs. 

“*Here, Ed,” said he to the foreman, handing 
him the new copy; “here’s a make-over for a 
second extra. It’s a great and grand little day 
for the Courier.” 

The foreman, this time interested, glanced 
at the heading of the new copy with a grin. 

““You nabbed me barely in time to stop the 
boys,” he commented. ‘‘They had just fin- 
ished washing up when your bell rang, but 
they’ve caught the fever,’’ and he started to 
hurry back up the stairs. 

“‘T’ll be up for the make-over in five min- 
utes,” said Johnson, and turned to the boy 
from the pressroom. 

The boy handed him three wet copies of the 
sensational extra. He glanced over the staring 
first page with an experienced eye, nodded with satisfaction 
and marked his O. K. upon one of the copies. 

“*Tell them to let her go,” he directed briefly, and was 
starting back to his own desk when he noticed Thomas 
over in the corner of the local room. 

He hesitated a moment. He felt a bit guilty about 
Thomas; but, after all——~ Thomas looked around, and 
seeing Johnson with the extra in his hand came hurrying 
over. 

‘‘That the Market National story ?’’ he asked. 
see it?” 

He took a comprehensive glance at the page and nodded 
his head. 

“Tell Lanning I’m going to stick,’’ said he. 
very kind of him to give me the chance.” 

**Glad of it, old man,” returned Johnson awkwardly, 
and that was as far as either one of them could go in the 
matter of sentiment. 

Inside the office Johnson found a strangely-silent trio. 
They had scarcely spoken a word. Galway, standing just 

(Concluded on Page 36) 
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AVIGATING  grace- 

fully with that pecu- 

liar twentieth-century 
motion of the hips that is 
inevitably due to high- 
heeled shoes, Miss Henrietta 
Hendershot swung into the 
hair emporium of A. Panta- 
neous, sank into the delicate 
embrace of a revolving 
stool, and threw her arms 
upon the counter with an 
abandon redolent of charm. 

**Tain’t got enough hair,” 
she sighed, lifting her eye- 
brows and gazing through 
the side wall into the eter- 
nity that lay beyond. 

Mrs. A. Pantaneous, the 
proprietor of the hair empo- 
rium, nodded her head. 

“Take off the hat,’ she 
ordered. She was obeyed; 
and, no sooner was the 
hat removed, than she held 
up her hands in horror. 

“*T should say—not,”’ she assented; 
enough hair. Let me look, now.” Professionally she 
pawed the flaxen poll extended toward her. ‘‘ You ain’t 
only got one rat. You needs two, and maybe four. You 
ain’t got but one psyche knot. Your coronet puffs is bum, 
and your chignon is on the blink.”” She wrung her hands. 
‘‘Where,’”’ she demanded in tones full of sympathy— 
‘Where, Mees Hendershot, my friend, where did you buy 
such stuff and nonsense as all these?”’ 

Henrietta closed her eyes. ‘‘Don’t ask me,” she re- 
turned; ‘‘just fix me up good and proper, will you— 
please? Igottoget itright.” She waved herhand. “‘ What 
is that there transformation worth—that one in the case?” 

Madame Pantaneous jerked her head. ‘‘It is you who 
have the taste,” she answered, producing the desired 
article for inspection. ‘‘ That there is the Fritzi Scheff—a 
six-dollar transformation, that. Broadway goes crazy over 
it. And you can have it for just two dollars and ninety- 
eight cents, But—ah,” she hurried on, ‘‘that is not 
enough, that transformation, that is only the beginning 
for a swell like you—ah, you are swell, don’t you forget—I 
have heard ” She wrinkled up her nose. ‘The 
women hate you, Mees, but the men—ah 

Miss Henrietta’s eyes gleamed. ‘‘You quit your 
kiddin’, Mrs. Pants,” she exclaimed delightedly, ‘‘and, 
anyways, if the men do know what’s what, it ain’t any- 
thing that I can help.”’ 

“That there two-dollar-and-ninety-eight-cent Fritzi 
Scheff—he is all right in his way, but he don’t weigh 
enough,” facetiously remarked the dealer in artificial 
hirsute adornment; ‘‘you should need six Marlowe puffs, 
all in a set, and only sixty-nine cents, my swell young miss. 
No,” she protested, “‘and yet, not yet enough. You also 
should add to these this Tetrazzini pompadour—ah, the 
students in this here Latin Quarter in this here Paris— 
they go down on their knees over this here Tetrazzini 
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“That There is the Fritzi Scheff—You Can Have it for Just 
Two Dollars and Ninety-Eight Cents” 


pompadour—and at such a price+one dollar and thirty- 
five cents! Wait, we must be neat, not gaudy—five 
Mary Garden coronets—or eight—eight, to be sure; 
think—even on Third Avenue these sell for three dollars 
and a half—here, at your feet for one dollar and ninety- 
eight cents. Only think!” 

Miss Hendershot closed her eyes in semi-conscious rap- 
ture, rose and wandered to the chair before the mirror. 
“‘Put ’em all on,”’ she commanded. She kept her eyes 
closed until the process was complete. Then she opened 
her eyelids and gazed upon her counterfeit presentment 
in breathless rapture. 

‘*My gracious, Pants!” she yelled in sheer delight, ‘‘I 
didn’t suppose that I could ever look like that! Why— 
why,” she gasped with joy, ‘“‘I can have any feller that I 
want!” 

“‘Any feller?” sneered Madame. “Any feller? Ah, 
you do not know. The President of the United States 
would go mad to look upon you. Ah, you are swell, 
indeed.” 

Henrietta chewed gum critically and held her gaze upon 
the mirror. ‘‘ Ain’t there something missin’—there?” she 
queried with the air of a connoisseur—‘‘ just there?”’ 

“Right,” assented Madame, ‘‘right. You have sharp 
eyes, Mees.” She went back to the case, returned with 
stock in trade, and adjusted it deftly to the mass before her. 

‘Four of them for one-twenty-five,” she whispered in 
the ear of Henrietta; ‘‘they do the business, Mees. Ah, 
they are wonderful, these here May Irwin wavy puffs.” 
She stretched wide her arms and bowed. ‘Ah, you are a 
goddess; you are sublime.” 

Henrietta rose and cast a glance back over her shoulder. 
‘Do you know, Pants,” she acknowledged gratefully, 
“‘T begin to believe that your opinion is a little bit of all 
right. And say,” she added, coming back to the counter 
and adjusting her hat upon the sacred pile, ‘‘I don’t mind 
tellin’ you, Pants, that I’m doing this just for a man—a 
man you know, at that.” 

Madame was eager, interested, her eyes flashed. ‘‘ Hees 
name?’’ she queried. 

Henrietta drew a long breath. ‘‘ What do you say to 
Keogh— Danny Keogh,”’ she burst forth. 

Madame’s brows contracted. ‘‘Danny Keogh?’’ she 
repeated in surprise. 

Henrietta jerked her head. ‘‘If there’s one thing that 
lad likes it’s—hair,’’ she confided. ‘‘ And now,” she added 
with complacency, ‘‘I’m just about in a position to deliver 


the goods.” 
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The Evidence in 
a Celebrated Case 


Madame A. Panta- 
neous still mused, a bit 
uncertainly. ‘‘ Danny 
Keogh,” she repeated: 
“‘why, all the time | 
thought this here Lena 
Helmstaedter ——” 

“You thought right,” 
snapped Henrietta, 
“she did, but she don’t 
no more. It was Lena 
Helmstaedter, but now 
it’s me, or it’s going to 
be when Dan Keogh 
sees this hair.” 
Madame’s face broke 
intoa conciliatory smile, 
“‘T should like him for 
myself,” she admitted; 
“next to the President 
of the United States, 
next to him, this here 
Danny Keogh is the 
man.” 

Henrietta nodded. 
“Mrs. Pants,’’ she 
queried, ‘‘how much is the bill?’’ Madame made out the 
bill with alacrity. Henrietta hesitated for an instant. 

“‘T want to wear this hair now,” she pleaded, “but, as 
for the pay—is next Saturday O. K.?” 

Madame pondered heavily for an instant, and then 
nodded. ‘‘ Pay-day is all right, Mees,” she answered; ‘“‘I 
trust you. Notsome, but you. And’’—whisper in the ear, 
“‘you will tell your lady friends where you get it. You will 
send them here—eh? That Fritzi Scheff ring transforma- 
tion—he is such a bargain. You will advertise—for me?” 

Henrietta assented vigorously. ‘‘The only person who 
won’t know about it is a feller—that feller’s name is 
Keogh.” With the aid of her hips and her high-heeled 
shoes Miss Henrietta Hendershot trod her way on air out 
of the shop. 

That evening Daniel Keogh, sitting with her in the 
third row at the Frivolity, devoured her with his eyes. 
She chewed with vigor on her gum, she extended one hand 
toward the stage. 

“‘Ain’t that kid killin’?” she demanded. 

Keogh never blinked. ‘‘I dunno,” he answered; “I 
ain’t lookin’ at the stage.” 

“Why not?” she coyly queried. 

“Because,” he whispered, ‘‘I can’t keep my eyes off 
you.” 

“You know, Dan,” she told him as they walked home 
that night, her grip tightening on his arm, ‘‘ you know— 
did you see them fellers in the box? Didn’t they look 
swell?” 

Danny winced. ‘‘So you was lookin’ at them?” he 
asked. 

She shook her head. ‘I was looking at their clothes,” 
she answered, ‘‘them full-dress suits. I was thinkin’ of 
you, what a fine proposition you would look in clothes like 
them.” 

Danny’s face flushed. ‘‘So,’’ he complained, ‘I ain’t 
good enough Ee 

“You're too good,” she returned warmly, “‘not to dress 
tiptop like them. A feller with your shoulders and”’—she 
looked the other way—‘‘ your —shape! You'd be a king 
in them.” 

“*Me—in a full-dress suit?” faltered Danny. 

“Yes,” she answered squarely, ‘you in a full-dress suit, 
and—look a-here,” she went on, ‘‘I want to see you get 
your dues, Dan. You got brains. You're clever.” 

‘‘Not,” returned Keogh with conviction. 

She squeezed his arm again. ‘You are,” she returned, 
“‘or I wouldn’t like you as I do. I want you to do some- 
thin’ big. What are you now? Only a factory hand.” 

Dan jerked his arm away. ‘‘ Well, say,” he blurted out, 
‘‘say, there ain’t a man in the hull plant makes more at 
piecework than I do.” 

“I know,” she cooed, “‘ but you don’t understand. Now, 
did you notice them fellers in the box? They wasn’t 
factory hands. They was bank clerks or insurance men— 
grand fellers. Did you see how easy they took things? 
I want you to be like that. I want you to be great— 

at —” 

‘*What for?’ he queried. 

Her eyes sought his and held them. ‘“For—me,” she 
daringly replied. , 

Danny Keogh drew a long, deep breath and gazed with 
rapture, not upon her face but upon her mass of glittering 
blond hair. 

“That’s—different,”” he acknowledged, “‘if it’s for— 
you.” 
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Keogh didn’t know that at that. very instant a little, 
plack-haired, blue-eyed girl was lying, face down upon her 
bed, weeping as though her heart would break. It was 
Lena Helmstaedter, this little, black-haired girl, and she 
wept softly, gently, so that she might not wake her father 
in the next room. Keogh didn’t know that Lena Helm- 
staedter rose from her bed and set her lamp upon her 
little bureau and gazed into her tear-stained face and won- 
dered—why. He didn’t know that Lena was twisting away 
from her face her long, dark, lustrous mass of hair—hair 
that embraced her girlish shoulders and swathed her 
bosom and curled itself about her waist. 

“He didn’t come tonight,’’ Lena was reminding herself, 
“he didn’t walk with me this morning. We didn’t come 
back from the works together. And he told me—told me 
—once. And he don’t come no more—no more.” Keogh 
couldn’t know that Lena had risen in her agony and was 
shaking her clenched hand into the mirror and crying out 
against the inevitable. “And what can he see in her—this 
Hendershot—the made-up hussy? Just because she’s in a 
store and I’min a shop? Who is she, anyhow? Look at 
my father—a learned Justice of the Peace, even if he isa 
shoemaker. An elected man, with all the laws in his head. 
And who was this here father and mother of this here 
Hendershot? Oh, Danny, Danny boy, why don’t you 
leave her—why don’t you come back to me?”’ 

Whether she uttered them aloud or not, these were the 
things that Lena felt, and she knew somehow that there 
was no hope, that there was no future for her with six-foot 
Dan Keogh at her side or sitting across the table. She 
could feel, somehow she knew, that even at that moment 
Dan Keogh was standing at the entrance to a flat and was 
gazing down upon a thin, cheap beauty with a mammoth 
head of hair. Somehow she guessed, did Lena Helm- 
staedter, that Dan Keogh, her Dan, was saying to this 
paragon, Henrietta Hendershot, words like unto these: 

“Gee, but you are swell tonight. Say, some day I’d 
certainly like to know just how you fix your hair.” 

“My hair?” Henrietta was saying in wide-eyed surprise; 
“why, does it look different than it did? I didn’t know.”’ 

Keogh was holding his hungry glance upon it. ‘‘ You’re 
the swellest girl in town,” he said. 

She cast a mocking glance into his soul. ‘‘Sweller— 
than Lena Helmstaedter?” she inquired. His face paled 
for an instant. A sudden pang had clutched his heart. 

“You are the swellest girl in town,”’ he kept on. 

And again Henrietta clutched him by the arm. 
I want you to be the swellest man in town, Dan,’ 
returned; “‘ you can be if you will.”’ 


“And 
’ she 


A month later Gustave Helmstaedter, Esquire, ‘Justice 
of the Peace, and mender of shoes to the general public, 
touched his daughter Lena on the shoulder. 

“Little one,’’ he said, ‘‘ you have had no fun for so long 
atime. How should you like to go with this here Justice 
of the Peace Helmstaedter, the well-known citizen of this 
here town, and see this here show tonight? Eh, Lena?’’ 

Lena laughed aloud, hurriedly took out her hairpins, 
and her mass of dark hair fell to her waist—not to the 
floor like the hair of other ladies (not mentioning names, 
however). With alacrity she rearranged it in close, soft 
coils about her head and donned her hat. 

“Ready, Justice of the Peace,’’ she said. 

“T like these shows,’ admitted the Justice as they 
wended their way toward the Frivolity; ‘“‘I like a good 
laugh. I like to hear you laugh, 
little one.” 

“T like a good laugh, too,” she 
faltered. 

“Well,” said the learned jurist 
and bootmaker, ‘‘then why do 
younot laugh? It isa long while 
since I hear you, a long while.” 

“You'll hear me_ tonight, 
Justice of the Peace,” she as- 
sured him; ‘‘ wait and see.” 

“It is good that we go to the 
show tonight,” he continued; 
“T have had a good day—two 
cases I have had, and such easy 
ones. I could keep on mending 
Shoes the while I hear these 
cases. Good fees in these cases. 
And many came in and paid up 
bills also. But—what do you 
think, little one?” he went on. 
“Here it is two weeks now—two 
weeks, and this here Dan Keogh 
he owes me this two weeks for 
solesand heels. And heisalways 
Justso prompt. Always he pays 
cash. But now, this here Keogh, 
he hangs me up two weeks. 
How it is? Don’t he do good 
work at the factory no more? Is 
he so hard up, or does he forget 
that he owes this here, or what? 

he never say to you, ‘I owe 
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this here Justice this here dollar bill or so’? 
Eh,. little one?”’ 

Lena shivered. ‘‘We should forget busi- 
ness and shoes and Dan Keogh and such,” 
she answered; ‘‘it is to laugh tonight.” 

“Well,” persisted the jurist, ‘‘but what 
does he say about this here—when you see 
him?” 

Lena drew a long breath. ‘“‘I never see 
Dan Keogh any more,” she answered. She 
laughed. ‘‘Oh, I shall enjoy this show.” 

“You never see him?” queried Helm- 
staedter, ‘“‘and I thought ” He stopped. 
“But,” he went on, “‘you must see him 
at the works.” 

‘*Dan is not at the works no more,” she 
told him. ‘‘He is a big real-estate man 
downtown. He is with Blumenthal & Meyer. 
He sells lots on these here big tracts. He is 
not in factory.” 

The shoemaker shrugged his shoulders. 
“‘Ah,”’ he said, relieved, ‘‘then I guess he 
just forgets about this here little bill, eh?”’ 

Lena shuddered once more. “Yes,” she 
answered softly, ‘‘ he—just—forgets ——”’ 

As they sat in the balcony that night at 
the theater Justice of the Peace Helmstaedter 
nudged his daughter Lena. ‘‘Do you see 
them swell peoples in this here box?’’ he 
queried. ‘‘Thisisa swell place; swell people 
and good laughs. And such a swell—that 
big fellow in the claw-hammer clothes.”’ 

Lena sniffed. ‘‘ That’s Danny Keogh,’’ she 
returned. She was quite right. Danny 
Keogh, all cuffs and collar and plastered hair. Danny 
Keogh, who, in the works, with a blue flannel shirt open 
at the neck and tousled hair and a belt about his body, 
looked like a god—and now, trussed up with apparel, in 
spots too small, in spots too big, a stranger in a strange 
land, Dan Keogh looked like nothing. Lena realized it, 
though she couldn’t have reasoned it all out. But she felt 
instinctively that Dan Keogh had developed into a cipher. 

“‘And this here lady with him—also a swell?’’ com- 
mented the Justice. He looked closer. ‘‘ Anyways,” he 
conceded, ‘‘she has this here swelled head, little one. He 
travels fast, this Keogh. He makes money, eh?” 

‘‘He spends it,’’ snapped Lena, “‘ but he can’t make it, 
not just starting out, not with Blumenthal & Meyer, this 
here real-estate business. He spends it, but he spends 
what he saved up in the works—what he told me he was 
saving up for ——” 

She stopped and broke off into an uproarious laugh. 
“Look at that funny nigger man!”’ she cried. ‘‘ Look, the 
curtain has gone up. Laugh, Justice of the Peace, laugh! 
What a monkey that nigger man—he makes with himself. 
It is—it is to laugh.” 

Two hours later two swells, male and female, made their 
way through the jostling crowd, toward the exit of the 
theater. As they reached the corridor a woman darted 
from the crowd and grasped the arm of Miss Henrietta 
Hendershot and held her arm fast. 

‘*Mees Hendershot,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘may I haf one 
word with you?” 

Miss Hendershot turned te her companion. ‘ Dan,” 
she whispered, ‘‘excuse me just a minute. An old, dear 
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Henrietta Hendershot was Nothing Save a Rag and a Bone and Hank of Hair 
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fren’ o’ mine. I've simply 
gotto see her.” With this 
“old, dear fren’” she 
stepped into a quiet corner. 

‘“* What do you mean, you 
hussy?’’ exclaimed Miss 
Hendershot angrily to’ her 
“old, dear fren’,”’ ‘‘ by hold- 
ing me up like this when 
I’m with my gentleman 
fren’? I'd like to know.” 

The eyes of the other 
woman flashed fire. ‘‘ You 
would like to know, would 
you? Then I tell you. I 
want money, money, 
money. Weeks now you 
wear my hair, and you do 
not pay forit. You promise 
to pay. You do not pay. 
You hang me up. You do 
not come past my store. 
You move away from your 
boarding-house. At last I 
find you. You must pay.” 

Miss Henrietta surveyed 
her hair purveyor, Madame 
A. Pantaneous, with a cold 
and fishy eye. 

“‘T’ll pay you when I get 
good and ready,” she re- 
turned. 

“You pay me now,” de- 
manded Madame. 

Henriettasnorted. ‘‘ Notuntil I’mready,’’ she returned. 

Madame nodded her head darkly to the place where 
Dan Keogh was standing waiting. ‘‘I tell him about this 


hair,” she threatened; ‘‘maybe he pay me—maybe,”’ she 
insinuated, ‘‘ his eyes get open, eh?” 
Henrietta laughed. ‘‘ You can’t scare me,’ she said; 


‘‘it’s as much as your business is worth to tell tales out of 
school, Madame Pantaneous. I know enough about your 
business to know that. Who would buy after you’d told 
tales? Huh?” 

Madame flushed, for this was quite true. A deliberate 
exposé of a customer, made for the purpose of exposure, 
would ruin trade. Her business was a confidential one. 

“‘T’ll sue you, then,” she snapped; “‘I have the right.” 

Henrietta turned up her nose and left her. ‘‘ You can 
sue and be hanged,’’ she returned. 

Meanwhile Justice of the Peace Helmstaedter, still 
quivering with good laughs, the result of the good show, 
wended his way home with Lena. 

“‘T never hear you laugh so loud, Lena,” he exclaimed; 
‘*it was good to spend the money just to hear you laugh. 
I love to see you laugh so much tonight I hardly see the 
show.” 

Lena laughed again. But once they reached their little 
cot, once the old man had closed the outer door upon the 
world, Lena flung herself into a chair and cried as though 
her heart would break. 

“‘T can’t help it—I can’t help it,’’ she wailed, ‘“‘and I 
don’t care who knows. It’s Dan—Dan—mine! She had 
no right to take him—he belonged to me—he was saving 
up for me. We were. He was mine, mine, 

mine—ach, Gott! Not hers, but 
—mine!” 


Miss Henrietta Hendershot 
swaggered into the office of the 
Justice of the Peace. That 
learned jurist was engaged in 
remaking a multitude of holes 
into a pair of shoes again. Hen- 
rietta produced a printed piece 
of paper. 

“IT got this here,” she said, 
“‘from that Pantaneous.” 

‘The Justice nodded. ‘You 
got it from me,” he said gravely; 
“it is a summons.” 

“Well,” snapped Miss Hen- 
dershot, “‘I won’t pay that bill. 
I thought I'd tell you so. I 
thought you'd like to know it.” 

The Justice nodded gently. 
“‘ And—for why ?” he queried. 

“They’re turning green!”’ cried 
Henrietta. 

““What,”’ he demanded, reach- 
ing for his docket —‘‘ What is this 
here that is turning green?” 

She lifted up her hat. ‘‘ What 
she’s suing for,’’ she answered; 
“*see for yourself.” 

The Justice adjusted his 
glasses and looked. ‘‘ Forsure,” 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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The Economy of Water-Power 
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Primitive Water-Wheel Used for Grinding Rice — Native Water-Power 


ANCIENT AND MODERN WATER-POWER IN JAPAN 


Development on a River Twenty-Five Miles From Tokyo 


electricity,” said the foreign visitor 
after a hasty trip across the States. 

**Tt is a land of mechanical energy and 
economy,” corrected the gruff old gentleman who looked 
like a retired ranchman, but, in reality, was the head of one 
of the largest manufacturing concerns in the world. ‘‘ Out 
of the tailings of mines fortunes have been made by men 
who recognized the efficiency of modern machinery and 
with vencil and paper figured out the profits thrown away 
by the old methods of extracting the metals. Out of the 
odds and ends formerly wasted in manufacturing, the divi- 
dends of many an industry are now being paid. The first 
law of modern business methods makes waste a criminal 
offense punishable with loss of profits. The old days of 
extravagance are gone forever. 

‘*The world is clamoring for more mechanical energy. 
The old reciprocating steam engine is already out of date 
and the steam turbine is destined to take its place because 
it is more economical in floor space and coal and has a 
hundred other advantages. The water which for ages 
tumbled over the rocky cliffs is being harnessed and the 
energy turned into electrical horse-power. Power, cheap 
power, is what the people want today.” 

Even as he said, power is the watchword of this country. 
Only a few short. years ago the rivers and streams remote 
from industrial and shipping centers wasted hundreds of 
thousands of horse-power upon the rocks and stones, while 
in the manufacturing cities there was a rapidly growing 
demand for more and cheaper power. But there was 
absolutely no way to stop this waste of the cheapest power 
in the world, for, if the industries moved to the water- 
power, they had to leave behind the good shipping points, 
and the saving in power cost was immediately absorbed in 
increased shipping cost. 


A ect is a land of extravagance and 


The Problem of Transmitting Power 


OW all this ischanged. Man has found a way to bring 
the mountain to Mohammed, and this water-power, 
wasted for so many centuries, is now harnessed and, obe- 
dient to the will of man, runs the street cars, the railroad 
trains; turns the wheels of countless industries; lights whole 
cities; heats buildings; cooks the food; and does a thou- 
sand and one other tasks, from driving the dentist’s tiny 
drills to turning the six-thousand-horse-power machines in 
a steel mill. So valuable has natural water-power become 
in these declining days of our coal supply that moneyed 
individuals and corporations are already hurrying to 
secure every valuable water site. The stampede for water 
rights is second only to the historic rushes to California 
and Alaska after the yellow gold. President Roosevelt 
has recognized the age of water-power development by 
working with Congress to protect and preserve the water 
rights and privileges of this country. 
Water was utilized in a small way to drive electrical 
generating machinery twenty-five years ago, but it is 
within very recent years that the current generated could 
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be transmitted any great distance without a serious loss. 
In those early days in electrical development in order to 
carry the current for even a mile, at the low voltage in 
which it was generated, a thick copper cable was required 
which cost a large sum, and even then more than twenty 
per cent of the precious current was lost in transmission. 
Today, fifty thousand horse-power can be sent under the 
enormous pressure of one hundred thousand volts for two 
hundred or more miles on a copper or aluminum wire the 
size of a lead-pencil. 

In the great West, where immense irrigation schemes 
are fostered by the Government, huge storage reservoirs 
are being constructed. The water from these dams is 
first utilized to generate electricity and later to irrigate 
thearid plains. Thecurrent generated in this way is used to 
operate the centrifugal pumps that raise a part of the water 
to higher levels, or it is sold to near-by villages for light or to 
the farmers for power. The revenue goes to maintain the 
plant. The Roosevelt irrigation dam near Pheenix, 
Arizona, is the largest artificial reservoir in the world. 
The face of the dam is two hundred and seventy-six feet 
high and will impound 1,284,000 acre-feet of water, 
creating a reservoir of 16,300 acres or 25.5 square miles. 
Several thousand electrical horse-power will be developed. 
At the lowest waterfall on record the flood contained in 
this reservoir will be sufficient to water the crops over an 
area of three hundred and twelve square miles for two and 
one-half years. 

It is estimated by the best engineers that eight hundred 
and fifty thousand horse-power is going to waste in the 
Adirondack Mountains every year. This is almost as 
much as is already developed in New York State. If this 
horse-power were developed and applied to manufacturing 
it would mean a saving of five million tons of coal annually 
and would add a billion dollars to the capital already 
invested in manufacturing within the State. The water- 
power developed at Spiers Falls, second only to Niagara in 
the State, supplies with cheap electricity the cities of 
Albany, Troy, Amsterdam, Schenectady, Ballston, Glens 
Falls and numerous other small towns. Niagara effec- 
tively supplies the western part of New York State as far 
as Syracuse and Rochester, and part of Canada, including 
Toronto, with over one hundred thousand electrical horse- 
power. It is estimated that there is enough water-power 
flowing over Niagara alone to turn every industrial wheel 
in the United States. Several immense storage reservoirs 
for power purposes are already in course of construction in 
the Adirondacks. 

Nearly a hundred cities in the United States alone are 
now using electricity supplied by transmitted water-power. 
This transmission of cheap power has increased manufac- 
turing to a marked degree. The population of these cities 
has grown as manufacturing flocked around the economical 
power. Millions of tons of coal have been saved for future 


Same Water-Power Development by American Engineers; on 


This Same River 


use, and the electrical industry has been 
stimulated to new and greater possibilities. 

The importance of the undeveloped 
water-power is shown in the figures given 
by Marius R. Campbell, of the United States Geological 
Survey, stating that in less than fivescore years the coal 
fields of the United States will be practically exhausted. 
When there is no more food for the hungry boilers the 
world will have to look to electricity, generated from water- 
power, for heat and light and power. 

Manufacturing in this country in the year 1905 required 
14,464,940 horse-power. Of this total amount, 10,664,560 
horse-power was developed by steam-power, consuming 
billions of tons of coal annually, and only 1,647,699 horse- 
power by water. Electric power amounted to 1,138,208 
horse-power and gas to 289,513 horse-power. It is very 
easy to see the importance of steam-power in the industrial 
world of today and to realize what it would mean if the 
supply of fuel should come to a sudden end. In the mean 
time the demand for power is increasing daily and the con- 
sumption of coal grows by leaps and bounds; new-industries 
are being launched and old ones enlarged—to supply this 
power it is necessary to harness the rivers and streams. 
Wonderful advancement in the development of water- 
power has already been made and millions have been 
invested in water rights in California, Washington, Oregon, 
Georgia, Colorado, Utah, Maine, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Minnesota, New York and Michigan. 


Useless Waste in Watersheds 


NGINEERS who have given the subject much study 

and investigation declare that millions of horse-power 

are going to waste in the undeveloped watersheds of this 

country annually—enough to turn every industrial wheel 
and light every city and village in North America. 

In nearly every State the water-power could be doubled 
and tripled if attention were paid to the preservation of the 
water sources and to the erection of storage reservoirs to 
control the flow. It is true that the destruction of the 
forests has not only hurt the water-power but turned loose 
serious floods every spring which are destroying acres of 
valuable land. Storage reservoirs would, in a measure, 
remedy this trouble. At least, it would be easier and 
cheaper to build large dams than to replace the forests. 

The development of thousands of electrical horse-power 
from rivers and large streams and the perfection of 
high-tension transmission lines have done more for the tex- 
tile industry than anything else in its history since the 
invention of the cotton gin. In 1894, the cotton mills of 
Columbus, South Carolina, first began the use of electric- 
ity. Today, a total of over one million electrical horse- 
power is used in cotton mills in the South. This is more 
than a third of the total horse-power required. A few 
years ago the North thought it a good joke that the South 
should aspire to become the textile center of the world. 

In the Appalachian region of the South it is estimated 
that over two million horse-power from water rights await 











development. About fifty million dollars is now being 
nt in developing water-power in that section. 

From the snow igloos of the Labrador coast to the skin 
huts of the Terra del Fuegians, from the Arab mosques 
of the Saharas to the bamboo homes of the Filipinos, 
the water-powers are being developed and .the prod- 
ucts of American manufacturing plants are in daily use. 
The effete East is fast adopting the modern ways of the 

ive West. Electric motors have supplanted the 

work of slaves, camels and bullocks to grind the grain and 

ump the water for irrigation; the electric light has 

banished the oil lamps of hammered brass, and in place of 

the charcoal fire in stone receptacles electric heat is cook- 

ing the foodstuffs. No longer are the majestic waterfalls 
of the Andes, the Himalayas or the Alps wasted. 

The electrical industry came into prominence with a 
bound less than a score of years ago. Ina few short years 
it leaped into first place in the industrial wor'd, and then, 
figuratively speaking, pulled on its seven-league boots to 
seek new business in new countries. It was no easy task 
for a ‘foreign devil’’ to interest the superstit‘ous nations 
of the Orient in the ‘‘ magical’’ powers of electricity. Yet 
it was done; and to American engineers belongs the credit 
that the Maharajah of Mysore, India, reads his Koran by 
electric light; that the quaint merchants of Damascus 
ride up and down the narrow streets of the oldest city in 
electric cars, and that the gold fields and shawl-making 
looms of the distant valley of Kashmir are worked with 
electric power. The tall-hatted Koreans, the Japanese 
planters of Formosa, the exotic Spaniard in South Amer- 
ica, the Turk, the Chinaman and the Arab are today well 


acquainted with electricity and its powers to further 
the comfort and prosperity of mankind. They, too, have 
awakened to the importance of developed water-power. 

In this country, and most European countries, where 
excellent railroad facilities exist, machinery can be shipped 
almost entire, but where railroads are few and far between, 
other obstacles to transportation have to be met and over- 
come. Not so very long ago the electrical equipment for a 
large power development, to be located in the interior of 
Nicaragua, had to'be constructed entire’y in small sec- 
tions so as to be carried to its destination on the backs of 
mules. In the Andes, where extensive water-power is 
being developed, the mach‘nery has to be packed over 
steep mountain trails on the backs of burros and is made 
accordingly. In one place near Lake Titicaca, the San 
Dominion gold mine was equipped in this way, and even 
two small steamboats were packed in sections over the 
highest peaks of the Andes and put together for use on the 
lake. The machinery for the Cauvery, India, electrical 
plant was carried and hauled to its destination by the 
Maharajah’s royal elephants and installed by an American 
engineer. In Africa, bullock trains and even camels have 
been used to hurry the machinery for electrical power to 
the mines in advance of the railroads. In Ecuador, 
Bolivia and Chile, the patient burro and the native llama 
have known the weight of American-made machinery. 

In designing and constructing the electrical machinery 
for these picturesque countries, which are so backward in 
matters of transportation, the different machines have to 
be made in small sections which can be bolted together 
after being taken from the backs of the different beasts of 
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burden on arrival at their destination. The small llama 
of Peru will carry with ease one hundred and ten pounds 
on its back, the burro of the Southwest will carry an 
average of two hundred pounds, and the mule two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. The horse does not make a satis- 
factory pack animal, but will carry a weight of about two 
hundred and twenty-five pounds. The camel can walk off 
with a motor weighing five hundred and fifty pounds and 
carry it all day, and the dromedary will carry a load 
of seven hundred and seventy pounds across the desert. 
Elephants frequently carried we'ghts of over a ton in 
building and equipping the power-house at Mysore. 

Nor is it always the beasts of burden that have to 
be considered when machinery is being installed in 
foreign countries. Machinery is now being built for the 
Nagoya, Japan, water-power development, which will 
have to be hauled fifteen miles from the nearest railroad 
over country roads on specially-constructed wagons. 

Numerous other difficulties have to be overcome in 
developing water-power in foreign countries. In building 
the ninety-two miles of transmission line for the Cauvery 
River plant in India, the poles had to be set in iron sockets 
seven feet from the ground to prevent them from being 
eaten by the destructive white ants. Even the trunk- 
reaching abilities of the wild elephants of that country had 
to be considered, and the wires placed so high that the 
largest pachyderm could not ground the current. 

The activity of American industries in foreign fields is 
again evidenced by the completion of the first sixty- 
thousand-volt electric plant in Japan. This plant, which 

(Concluded on Page 28) 


PUTTING ON THE SCREWS 


Mr. and Mrs. Coles, Sam, Alice, 

Bobby, Richard, Peter, Ellery 
and Mary had gone to church, the 
males with good-natured unwillingness, 
Mrs. Coles righteously, Alice with a 
view to dramatizing the Bishop of 
Nova Scotia who was to preach, and 
Mary, aged four, with the religious 
fervor of an early Christian. 

Miss Peale from her window watched 
the progress of the procession. 

She looked gravely at Coles’ broad 
shoulders, bowed a little by desk work; 
her eye of an artist commended Mrs. 
Coles’ made-over hat and her strong, 
ushering way of walking. Then she 
smiled with a kind of elation, for there 
seemed to her a soulful comicalness 
about the twinkling of so many sturdy 
legs in brown stockings. 

“Ah,” she thought, ‘that happy 
pair don’t have to erase and correct 
—they have nothing but clean sheets 
to write on. But a professor might 
study me through a reading-glass and 
he wouldn’t discover more than a word 
or two of the original text.’’ 

She turned from the window and 
caught sight of herself in the mirror. 
“Oh!” she exclaimed. ‘You clever, 
slipshod, ambitious, scheming, selfish, 
thoughtless, affectionate, lying, truth- 
seeking, horrible, deaf old woman, why 
don’t you drop dead and have done 
with it?” She was partly amused 
with her own accusations of herself, 
partly in earnest about them. 

Then she picked up her slate and 
went out of the room, noiselessly as 
always, and down the stairs, and 
pushed open the door of the big room. 

The sofa in the middle of the room showed her two depres- 
sions that were still rising into place. And the right side of 
Dolly’s hair was rumpled, and the deft side of Jim’s. So 
Dolly’s right cheek was redder than her left, and Jim’s left 
was redder than his right. .Miss Peale burst out laughing. 

“I can’t help it,”’ she said. 

Jim, both cheeks red now and grinning broadly, came to 
her and stretched out his hands for her slate. He wrote a 
sentence on it, and held it up for her to read. She laughed 
again. Jim had written: 

‘We couldn’t help it, either.”’ 

Then Miss Peale said: 

_ [I came on purpose, hoping to find you. May I stay 
Just a little while? It’s about Jim I came.” 

She drew a chair near the fire, and resting her elbows 

on her knees leaned forward and spread her long, thin, 


Pi. ana ats had gone day-day. 
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The Right Side of Dolly’s Hair was Rumpled 


nervous hands to the blaze. Then she turned her head and 
spoke to them over her shoulder. 

‘Whenever I have the chance, Dolly,’’ she said, ‘I 
study Jim’s face. I’m rather good at faces. You see, I’ve 
had so much practice in making my own look different 
things. Jim,” she said, ‘‘ will you get me a glass of water ?”’ 

Jim was very glad to leave the room at such an acute 
personal juncture. When he had gone Miss Peale spoke 
swiftly to Dolly. 

“That boy is all the good things, Dolly —faithful, clean, 
affectionate, honorable, and not stupid—why doesn’t he 
get on?” 

Dolly snatched the slate and wrote on it: 

“* Because he can do too many things well, and likes themall.” 

“It was very impertinent of me to ask,’’ said Miss Peale; 
‘but, being deaf, I am eaten up almost with curiosity 


about some things. Is there any one 
line that he likes best ?”’ 

Dolly wrote: 

‘Outdoor things.”’ 

**Good!” said Miss Peale, and she 
passed the little sponge across and 
across Dolly’s answers. ‘‘I know 
somebody,” she said, ‘‘ who could use 
Jim. And I think I can do something 
about it. I’m not sure, dear; it’s noth- 
ing to be very elated about, but it’s 
my reason for asking questions.” 

Dolly leaned swiftly forward and 
kissed Miss Peale, and immediately, 
as if with the premonition that a kiss 
had been lost that he could never re- 
cover, Jim entered, balancing a glass 
of water upon a tray. 

Miss Peale glanced from the water 
to Jim and they beth laughed. 

‘But it wasn’t altogether an ex- 
cuse,’’ said Miss Peale. ‘I’m really 
very thirsty.” And she drank the 
whole glassful to prove it. 

Then she rose to her full height, and 
looked for a moment exactly like the 
Duchess of Towers in Peter Ibbetson. 
And she spread out her hands toward 
Jim and Dolly, just as, previously, she 
had spread them toward the fire. And 
she smiled rather wonderfully and 
said, ‘‘ Bless you, my children.”’ Then 
she started for the door—stopped sud- 
denly —swayed ever so little—clinched 
her hands—then relaxed them—and 
went on and out. 

‘*She’s not well,” said Jim. ‘‘ Better 
see if she wants anything, Dolly.” 


Coles, whether the sermon had been 
good or because church was over, felt 
at peace with the world. 

‘“‘T think,” he said, so that only his wife could hear, 
“that for the present we won’t say anything to Aunt 
Margaret. We must give her a little longer to get used to 
poverty and the ways of our house. Don’t you think so?” 

That she may have been the cynosure for al! the eyes in 
New Rochelle did not concern Mrs. Coles one bit. She 
reached for her husband’s hand and squeezed it hard. 

‘Of course,”’ he said, but rather huskily, ‘‘I’m not the 
kind of man to be imposed on. And if she doesn’t mend 
some of her ways after a fair trial—I’ll put the screws on.” 

At which point he darted forward like one demented 
and snatched Mary back from a passing vehicle, into 
which, still wrapped in religious ecstasy, she had been 
about to walk. Then he fell back beside Mrs. Coles. 

‘“‘T’d rather,” he said excitedly, ‘‘ see that child an atheist 
than see her run over.” 
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“My dear,” said 
Mrs. Coles, ‘‘so would 
I. And I’m sure the 
good Lord would, 
too!” 

Sam had over- 
heard. 

“Tf we were all 
atheists except 
Mary,” he said, ‘‘our 
average as a religious 
family would still be 
very high.” 

When they reached 
home Dolly waswait- 
ing for them in the 
hall. She was quite 
excited. 

**Aunt Margaret 
isn’t at all well, 
Papa,’’ she said; 
‘* Jim’s gone after the 
doctor. Is that 
right?” 

“Of course,’ said 
Coles. ‘“‘ Whatseems 
to be the matter?’”’ 

“‘She seems to be 
hot and cold by 
turns,” said Dolly; 
“‘and I think some- 
thing hurts her some- 
where, but she won’t 
say it does.” 

Mrs. Coles had al- 
ready reached the top 
of the stairs, in a flut- 
ter of anxiety, sym- 
pathy and efficiency. 


VII 


OR half an hour 

Doctor Barbour 
remained in Miss Peale’s room. When he came out his 
face wore a perplexed expression, neither cheerful nor 
grave. And he came down the stairs to where Mr. and 
Mrs. Coles were waiting for him, slowly and thoughtfully, 
as if pondering what he should say to them. 

“‘Come in here, Doctor,” said Coles, and he pushed open 
the door of the big room, from which the children had 
already been shooed like so many chickens. When he had 
closed the door behind him Coles said: ‘‘ Well, Doctor, 
how is everything?” 

‘Miss Peale,”’ said Doctor Barbour, ‘‘ may have a touch 
of malaria. But I think not. It is my opinion that her 
attack has more in it of the mental than the physical.” 

‘*What must we do for her?” said Mrs. Coles, nearly 
always practical. 

“If I did not know you so well, Mrs. Coles,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘I’d say: be very kind to her; be very gentle 
with her. Don’t worry her about anything. Spoil her a 
little. Try to tempt her appetite.” 

“T’m mighty relieved that it’s nothing organic,’ 
Coles. 

‘*Sickness of the nerves,” said the doctor, ‘‘is often 
more puzzling. By the way, she should have something 
stimulating to drink—say a sherry glass of port wine three 
or four times a day.” 

But it was not until his next question had been answered 
that Coles suddenly found himself beginning to count the 
cost. 

‘*How long is she likely to be ill?” he asked. 

*‘Oh,”’ said the doctor, ‘‘her condition was arrived at 
slowly. She is not young. She will come around slowly. 
Often a change of season or of climate is the turning point.” 

“‘Do you mean,” Coles asked, with an attempt to look 
natural and cheerful, ‘‘that she may not recover until 
spring?” 

“If you could take her South,” the doctor suggested, 
‘“*T think it might be very beneficial to her.” 

“I’m afraid that’s out of the question,” said Coles 
ruefully. ‘I’m not a millionaire.” ‘ 

‘* Well,” said the doctor, ‘“‘there is no cause for alarm, 
at any rate. I will run in again in a day or two.” 

He shook hands with them both and hurried away. He 
slipped on the front steps, recovered himself nimbly, and 
chuckled aloud, whether at the slip or at some sudden 
thought which amused him is unknown. 

Mrs. Coles slipped her arm around her husband’s waist. 

“It’s hard, Ellery,” he said, and his voice trembled 
slightly. ‘‘I want to think only about Aunt Margaret and 
what to do for her. And all that I seem able to think about 
is the cost: tempting her appetite—port wine—all her 
meals and between meals—sent up—everybody waiting 
on her from morning till night—the doctor running in 
every day or two. Ellery,” he said, “‘I sound so mean. 
Tell me, dear, that you know I don’t begrudge the money 
—and that I’m only upset—because I haven’t got it.” 


and Looked Out 


said 


Then She Walked to the Window 
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‘*T do know it,” she said, and after a mo- 
ment’s silent sympathy; ‘‘will it cost several 
hundred dollars?’ she asked. 

“If she is ill till spring,” he said, ‘‘it will 
cost all of several hundred dollars that will 
have to—be—borrowed.” 

They were silent again, and for a longer 
time. 

“Well,” said Ellery, ‘“‘I hate debt, and I 
fear it, but I see clearly, if I never saw it before, 
that there must be credit to make the world 
goround. You and I,” she said courageously, 
‘* will borrow what is necessary, and pay it back.” 

He folded her in his arms and she clung to 
him, and they rocked to and fro, a regular old 
Darby and Joan couple, and were comforted. 

“Now,” said he, after a time, “‘let us have a 
look at Aunt Margaret and cheer her up. We 
must make her understand that as long as 
she has got to be sick we wouldn’t have her 
elsewhere for thousands. Do you think,” he 
said, ‘‘that, by some feminine intuition, she 
could possibly know that we have been dis- 
cussing her expenditures behind her back, and 
making her out rather a burden? Maybe she 
guesses. She’sveryclever. And maybe worry- 
ing over it had something to do with making 
her ill? We’ve got to reform, that’s all there 
is about it. Now look here, Ellery. Certain 
things have got to be done, haven’t they? We 
both admit that. Well, then, I swear to you 
that I won’t begin to count the cost until I 
have to. And you must make me the same 
promise.” 

No two happier people ever shook hands 
upon an agreement, and they went up to see 
Miss Peale with hearts as light as thistle-down. 

She had been crying. And her long, white 
hands were trembling. 

“‘Oh, my dears,” she said, ‘‘when I came 
I promised myself to be ever so negligible 
and considerate, and, behold, I have descended 
upon you like a ton of brick.” 

She shivered through her whole length and pulled the 
bedclothes close around her chin. 

“‘T didn’t mean,” she went on tremulously, ‘‘to be an 
anxiety and an expense.’’ And then she smiled at them, 
and there was a twinkle in hereye. ‘‘I wouldn’t mind,’ she 
said, “‘if you weren’t such dears, and had begrudged and 
looked things—even if you didn’t say them. But,” and 
the twinkle went out of her eye and she spoke with an 
earnestness that was almost solemn, “‘ you are good people. 
Not as some are good, but as the best are good. And you 
bring home to me—I know you'd rather die than do it, 
but you do do it—all the sins and thoughtlessness and 
selfishness of my life. Oh!” she said, ‘that Hell in which 
they tried to make my generation believe—with its wide- 
open, hungry mouth, and the flames rushing out and curling 
around the lost souls and dragging them in—if there isn’t 
such a place there ought to be, for people like me.”’ 

Mrs. Coles closed the poor, excited woman’s mouth with 
a kiss, and Coles busied himself putting wood on the fire. 

“‘T don’t want to be a burden and an expense,”’ wailed 
Miss Peale. ‘I don’t want to.be hated.” 

Coles couldn’t stand that. 

He began to look about nervously until, presently, he 
had found Miss Peale’s slate. 

‘I’m going to tell her,’ he said in the firm voice of one 
who will brook no contradiction, ‘“‘that my salary was 
substantially raised on Saturday—and that if I have a 
care in the world it is not money. Her mind has got to 
be at rest about that, anyway.” 

Miss Peale after her wailing outburst had closed her 
eyes. Ellery leaned over her, smiling ecstatically, like a 
guardian angel. There was silence in the room, save for 


-the crackling of the renewed fire, and the ‘“‘skreaking”’ 


of the slate-pencil upon the slate. . 

The next piece of writing that Coles did that day was 
in the Fine-Book. He made an entry therein under the 
head of ‘‘ Deliberate and Willful Lying.” 


Vil 


ISS PEALE’S deafness did away with the nuisance of 

whispering and walking on tiptoe. The younger 
children raced about the house as usual, shouting and 
laughing. Every weekday morning the school-goers 
poured from the front door like a flood of sunshine, their 
stout boots ringing on the pavement or squeaking like 
mice in the snow. And when school was over they played 
their games under the sick lady’s very window. 

But upon Coles and his wife silence settled more and 
more. Steadfast in their resolve not to count the cost, 
their hearts and minds were yet full of it, and it was 
seldom now that badinage and pranks and laughter bore 
testimony to their perennial love for each other. I do not 
mean to imply that they became solemn and down- 
hearted and pulled long faces (indeed, they bore their 
burden with a wonderful serenity and patience), but they 
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fell into habits of silence, sat often for half an hour with 
their arms around each other but not a word exchanged. 

To the unprofessional eye Miss Peale was no worse 
She still managed to produce her daily quota of letters, ra 
eat the delicacies prepared for her, and to take pleasure in 
being visited by the children. The Fine-Book furnished 
her with particular amusement; and it was now kept on 
the table in her room, and whenever an entry had to be 
made, the culprit after making it was obliged to show her 
what had been entered. Since the united fines for any 
year represented but a very small sum of money, it was a 
touching fact to note how seldom Dolly’s name appeared, 
The picayune reward of virtue really represented a 
material advantage to her and Jim. As to Miss Peale’s 
promise to interest herself in Jim’s welfare, it had come to 
nothing. She had sent for Dolly one morning not long 
after the arrival of the mail and had taken her hand in 
both hers and caressed it for a while before speaking. 

“Dolly,” she said finally, ‘the person whom I thought 
might be able to use Jim—already had somebody. I’m 
sorry, terribly sorry. I really counted on doing some good 
to somebody.” 

Dolly had not really expected anything from her great~ 
aunt’s promise, yet she and Jim were human enough to 
fortify themselves, now and then, with remote possibilities, 
and the announcement that this one had gone agley was a 
real blow to her. Miss Peale saw the hastily-concealed 
look of disappointment and sighed a little bitterly. But 
she kept hold of Dolly’s hand. 

“You and Jim are so young, Dolly, so very young— 
waiting is the one real sickness—but when you are very 
young you can recover from it and be—as if it had never 
been. I know one thing,” she said very emphatically, ‘I 
know it. I know that one of these days Jim will find him- 
self. Lots of men have had to castin every pool of the 
river before they landed a fish; and Jim has‘not finished 
fishing the shallows at the mouth.” 

Dolly wrote on the slate: 

‘Papa is the best and noblest and cleverest man in the 
world, but he hasn’t been very successful.” 

Miss Peale shook her head. 

“Tf your father isn’t successful, Dolly,” she said, “I 
don’t know success when I see it. But you mean that he 
isn’t rich. Stevenson said, and he knew, ‘To be honest, to 
be kind—to earn a little and to spend a little less,’ and to 
make a family on the whole happier for his presence in it 
—or words to that effect—was all the success that could be 
asked of the utmost fortitude and delicacy. Isn’t your 
father all those things?” 

Dolly had guessed some time since that her father was 
not spending “‘a little less” (quite a little more, in fact), 
but she nodded an emphatic affirmation to Miss Peale’s 
question. 

‘*His house is his, and in order,’’ said Miss Peale. “His 

children are healthy and happy, at school or graduated. 
He is desperately in love with your mother and she with 
him. His oldest girl is engaged to his favorite young man. 
He carries a heavy life insurance. And you say that he 
isn’t very successful.” 
’ Although Dolly suspected that her father was in trouble 
about his affairs, she felt that she had been very properly 
scolded, and after hesitation she took up the Fine-Book 
and made an entry under “ Misleading Statements.” 

Toward the end of February a new type of visitor 
began to find the way to the Coles’ doorbell—usually on 
Sunday or in the early evening. And sometimes, for your 
collector is not a tactful man and is armed as a rule with 
a penetrating voice, the younger children even received 
hints that their father was being asked for money which 
he was promising to pay. 

Poor man and wife, to whose hospitable hearts the 
ringing of the doorbell brings a start of dread; who learn 
to hate the postman’s cheerful whistle; who through no 
fault of their own are beginning to drift with the tide! 

Finally, Coles borrowed money from the bank in which 
he was employed, lumped his debts and paid them; so 
that once more the doorbell sounded in the house with a 
merry jingle, and the postman’s whistle piped cheerfully 
in the frosty air. 

But have you ever as a child built a wall of sand to hold 
back the tide? So, for a while, Coles stemmed the inevi- 
table—only to see his crumbling defenses swept away —and 
the waters rush over them with redoubled zest. He had 
tried to patch his wall at first with a shovelful of sand 
here and another there; and these, of course, had but 
added to the extent of the final demolishment. f 

Evil days came swiftly now. The doctor visited Miss 
Peale more frequently and stayed longer at her bedside. 
She was no better, and he qualified that and said it was 
tantamount to saying that she was worse. In addition to 
current expenses Coles had to meet the interest on his 
loans. Ill-omened visitors began once more to come on 

Sundays and in the early evening. And the man’s heart, 
though he kept a cheerful and gentle expression upon his 
face, was lead. But it was not until April Fool Day that 
the real blow fell. 

Ferdinand, the baby, in the midst of the highest pranks 
and spirits, became suddenly weary and held out his arms 














for his mother to take him in her lap. And when she 
wished to put him in his crib he cried, not with the lusty 
ery of temper, but with the piteous cry of the child that is 
sick, very sick. And presently he became hot to touch, 
and began to droop and wilt for all the world like a flower. 
This about noon. 

At two o’clock Mrs. Coles sent a hurry call for the 
doctor. And the doctor came and got a spoon from the 
dining-room and strapped a disk of burnished metal over 
his right eye, and looked in Ferdinand’s throat. Then, 
and Mrs. Coles had never seen him hurry before, he rushed 
out of the house and came back anon, his pockets bulging 
with culture tubes and antitoxin. And Mrs. Coles held 
Ferdinand so that he could not struggle, and was helpful 
and practical and weeping bitterly at the same time, all 
the while the doctor squirted the antitoxin into the child’s 
circulation. 

Then the doctor established himself in the big room as 
in an office, and first he sent for Dolly and gave her a 
minimizing dose, and joked with her, and chucked her 
under the chin; and then he spied Sam “‘ passing”’ a baseball 
in the street, and enticed him into the house with honeyed 
words: “Just a minute, Sam 
—on a matter of importance— 
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had abandoned hope. Which shows, perhaps, into what 
a state the whole gamut of his troubles had cast his usually 
buoyant nature. Then and there he said good-by to 
Ferdinand and occupied his mind with what he should 
do to comfort Ellery when all was over. 

Coles and the doctor, having smiled reassuringly on Mrs. 
Coles, passed into the next room, with its bottles, basins, 
alcohol lamps and smell of carbolic, and having slipped out 
of the sheets which covered their clothes and the handker- 
chief caps, and having washed their hands in carbolic, 
went into the hall, far from all chance of being overheard 
by Mrs. Coles, and looked at each other gravely. 

** Well?” said Coles. 

“Is there any one,”’ said Doctor Barbour, ‘‘whom you 
would like to have me call in consultation ?”’ 

‘Tf there is any man in the country better than you,” 
said Coles, ‘‘I want him.” 

The doctor bowed gravely. ‘‘I would like to have 
Harrison see Ferdinand,” he said. “But mind you,” and 
he grasped Coles’ arm, ‘‘I think the child will live.”’ 

“T think you are doing everything that can be done, 
Doctor,” said Coles; ‘“‘but if—if he doesn’t get well, it 
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“‘T’ve made arrangements,”’ she said, “‘to go to a home 
for the aged and infirm. I know something about the 
cost of things,” she went on hurriedly; ‘‘and I know that 
through me you have had to spend more money than you 
have got. I’ve done youa cruel wrong. And you’ve been 
very noble.” 

She held out both hands to him. He took them and 
pressed them. He felt very tenderly toward her. Then he 
wrote on her slate: 

“When you were in trouble we stood by you. 
we're in trouble you must stand by us.”’ 

He smiled, tears in his eyes, and handed her the slate. 

*‘ Just what does that mean ?”’ she said tremulously. He 
took the slate once more, and wrote: 

“‘ Tt means go back to your own bed where you belong, and 
get well among your own people, and don’t talk nonsense.”’ 

She looked at him until his tired, haggard face swam 
before her eyes. Then she walked to the window and 
looked out. Then, suddenly, she leaned her head upon her 
arms and began to sob. 

Coles tiptoed out of the room and began once more to 
move about the house. But for some reason he was less 

despondent. It occurred to him 
that, perhaps, little Ferdinand 


Now that 





nobody can help me but you.” 
And he dosedhim. And he had 
the cook up, and the two maids; 
and the cook, when the hypo- 
dermic needle pierced her side, 
began to say the Litany of her 
church and to whimper like a 
sick wolf. But the doctor whis- 
pered to her to forget her fears 
and to hide behind the sofa and 
look forth and see how the others 
took it. The first maid to be 
fortified against infection kept 
saying in gentle, melancholy 
tones, ‘‘ Jessie—Jessie-——Jessie;”’ 
it is unknown why. But when 
she was sent to join the cook be- 
hind the sofa she protested that 
she had not been hurt, which 
was true; and that she had not 
been frightened—a statement 
which President Roosevelt could 
hardly have made good for her. 
And she and the cook nudged 
each other and giggled heart- 
lessly while their fellow-servant, 
laughing and squealing hyster- 
ically, took her medicine. 

Then the doctor waylaid the 
children as they came in from 
school and dosed them. And, 
be it said, they were all stoical, 
though afraid; and he collected 
cultures from all the throats in 
the house and sent them off to 
the Board of Health, and then 
he went up to Miss Peale’s room 
and behaved toward her as if 
hers was the only illness in the 
world, and his concern for her 
his only concern. But then he 
had grown to be firm friends 
with Miss Peale, and she spoke 
to him unreservedly of many 
things more important than 
symptoms. 

The news that greeted Coles 
when he came home that night 
almost unmanned him. His 
heart began to beat very rapidly 
and he had hard work to con- 
trol his nerves. But Mrs. Coles 
had put on her most cheerful 
face and her ‘most loving look 
to strengthen him. And when, 








might get well. For the first 
time in twenty-four hours the 
thought of money entered his 
head. He drummed with his 
fingers upon a window-pane and 
wondered how much Doctor 
Harrison’s visit would cost. 
Then he heard a step in the 
upper hall and began to tremble. 
““They are coming to tell me 


that Ferdinand is dead,’ he 
thought. He dashed upstairs, 
slipped into his sheet and 


knotted ‘handkerchief and tip- 
toed into the sick-room. He and 
Ellery exchanged wan smiles. 

There was no change in Ferdi- 
nand’s condition. But to ears 
attuned by anxiety and love it 
seemed that it was more of a 
struggle for him to get his breath. 

Coles, bending forward from 
the waist, his head turned to one 
side the better to listen, did not 
move for twenty minutes. And 
there was no sound in the room 
but that of the child’s snu‘fiing, 
rasping efforts to breathe. You 
would not have believed that so 
little a child could make such 
powerful efforts. 

‘‘His poor little nose is all 
stopped up,”’ Eliery whispered. 
‘*That’s what makes it sound so 
terrible.”’ 

‘*Sounds a little easier to me,”’ 
said Coles, that easy and pol- 
ished liar. 

At about ten o’clock Doctor 
Harrison arrived with Doctor 
Barbour. He remained about a 
quarter of an hour, made a care- 
ful examination of Ferdinand, 
and said that all that could be 
done had been done. 

‘He is holding his own,” he 
said. ‘‘That is the most I can 
say to you. But any change in 
his condition will be significant. 
The first dose of antitoxin is 
spent. It is too soon to look for 
results from the second. On the 
one hand, the child is very sick; 
on the other, antitoxin, when 
administered in the early stages 








after a minute or two, he went 
with her to have a look at 
Ferdinand, he had already accustomed his broad shoulders 
to their new burden—to the thought that perhaps Death, 
too, was hastening, with the other creditors, to the door 
of his house. 
IX 

ERHAPS the surest cure known to medicine is the 

cure of diphtheria by antitoxin. In nine cases out of 
ten if administered in good season it behaves more like a 
magic than a medicine. But Ferdinand’s was a tenth case, 
and when twenty-four hours had passed his throat was 
neither better nor worse and his temperature had gone 
up a degree. Doctor Barbour, very cheerful and very 
confident, administered a second and larger dose of anti- 
toxin. Coles, dressed temporarily like the doctor in a 
white sheet, his hair covered by a handkerchief knotted at 
the corners, watched the process gloomily and listened 
with anguish to the baby’s heart-breaking breathing. He 


“He is Holding His Own” 


wouldn’t be good to think—for any of us, but especially 
for my wife—that Harrison might have suggested some- 
thing.”’ 

“If I can’t get Harrison,’ said the doctor, ‘‘I will get 
Ripley.” 

Coles moved about the house for an hour, now tiptoe- 
ing to Ferdinand’s door to listen, now opening a window 
wide and standing in the fresh rush of air, now picking up 
a book, opening it, preparing to read, and then putting 
it down, in four evenly-timed processes. At last Dolly 
brought him a message from Miss Peale—would he speak 
with her a moment? 

Miss Peale was dressed ready to go out. 
very pale and weak, but resolved. 

““My dear boy,” she said, ‘‘you’ve got altogether too 
many troubles. I’m going to relieve you of one.” 

His eyebrows rose in question. 


She looked 


of diphtheria, is almost infalli- 
ble.”” Then he shook hands with 
Ellery and Coles, said that it had been a pleasure to meet 
them, and went out with Doctor Barbour. Ellery, crying 


Ferdinand’s nose with boric acid and turned him a little 
in his crib. Ferdinand spoke disjointed words, whined a 
little, and once more took up the matter of getting air 
into his lungs. 

“The little man’s game,’ 
darling. He’ll win out.” 

That night about three o’clock Coles fell asleep in a 
chair. It was the first rest he had had in two days and a 
night. And, at that, he only fell into a half-sleep. The 
least sound would have waked him—even in his sleep he 
told himself;that. So that it must have been with com- 
plete silence that Miss Peale entered the room and stood 
looking at him. She could not for some moments make up 

(Continued on Page 26) 


’ said Coles. ‘‘He’s game, 
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OURTH OF JULY 
F was coming. Thou- 

sands of Iowa 
farmers had gone over 
into Manitoba, taking up 
free wheat lands. Also 
the simple Canadian 
oath of allegiance. 

When the Canadian be- 
comes a Yankee he must 
absolutely renounce King 
Edward. When an Iowa 
farmer becomes a Cana- 
dian, however, he need 
not renounce Uncle Sam; 
he merely swears loyalty 
to King Edward, promises 
todefend himagainst trai- 
torous conspiracies, and 
likewiseto reveal any con- 
spiracy he runs across. 

That makes him a Cana- 
dian. Itis just like being 
a Yankee. Half his 
neighbors are from 
Iowa or Dakota, and 
the other half Cana- 
dians, who are kind, busy, 
derocratic, and speak 
the Yankee language. 
Life runs along as usual. 

Four of those new wheat towns have mayors 
born in the United States. The Canadian mayor 
is a shining figure. If royalty came to town he 
would receive it. Another of his high functions is to issue 
proclamations as needed by the community. At home 
these lowa-Canadians had always celebrated the Glorious 
Fourth. So four mayors issued proclamations that seemed 
to cover the case: Whereas, Next Tuesday being July 
Fourth, we do, by virtue of the authority intrusted to us 
—and so on. 

There is always festivity in Canada on Uncle Sam’s 
birthday. The lion roars because the eagle screams. 
Whack! goes the tail of Canada’s national bird, the 
beaver. Everybody has a good time. Nobody attaches 
political significance to the fun. 

Nobody thought it any harm until the horrible tidings 
reached London. There, however, those naive proclama- 
tions were taken as state papers. The Yankee settlers 
had gone into Manitoba, not to make money raising 
wheat, but to alienate Canada! Every editor in Flect 
Street insisted on knowing whither the British Empire 
was drifting. 

This episode had hardly passed out of mind when Fleet 
Street began worrying about another phase of Canadian 
affairs that is giving a good deal of concern in England. 


Why John Bull Does Not Always Fit In 


UT in the Canadian Northwest it has become almost 
an every-day matter to advertise for ‘‘ Help wanted— 
no English need apply.’’ In Ontario’s factory towns the 
English laborer and mechanic are frequently refused 
employment on mere mention of nationality. From 
Vancouver, some months ago, a London correspondent 
cabled that story about Englishmen being invariably 
blackballed in the city’s chief club. When Fleet Street 
heard this, it fell down in a fit—and then the story 
was refuted. 

Just the other day an Englishman, who had tried life 
in Canada and had come back to London on money 
sent him by his wife, walked down into Charing Cross 
and hurled a stone through the window of the Canadian 
emigration office. For more than a year now London 
papers have been full of letters about Canada. 
declare that Englishmen fail there because emigrants are 
ne’er-do-wells who have failed at home. Others hold that 
Canada’s advertising to attract immigrants is merely a 
ruse to fill the country with cheap labor. Our Iowa 
farmer goes over the line, breaks land, and has no difficulty 
except with an occasional proclamation—the country 
and the people suit him exactly. The Scotchman has no 
difficulty in Canada. The Irishman, Welshman, German 
and Jew get along famously. But with the English there 
is a knotty ‘“‘Canadian question.” 

It seems to be the Englishman’s fault, due to his time- 
honored inflexibility. 

John Bull is evidently not aware that Canada is now 
a nation, and from this misunderstanding arise most of 
his worries about her. We are right next door, yet appre- 
ciate it no more fully. Only last winter James J. Hill, 
himself Canadian-born, declared at a dinner that the time 
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The English Brother 


is now here for unrestricted trade with our neighbor over 
the border. He spoke feelingly of the benefits we might 
heap upon the Canadian farmer. An Ottawa official rose 
right after him, however, and very clearly demonstrated 
that this happy time is not here—it has passed, and 
Canada is in for a long period of high protection. 

Canada is today a nation, and an exceedingly sturdy 
one, with her national blanket-costume, and her national 
vigor typified in the rough, fast, characteristic games of 
lacrosse and hockey, and her national trade-mark on 
everything shipped. She wants to feed the world and 
haul all her own crops, and to become a manufacturing 
country in the bargain. 

Her loyalty to the British Empire is beyond doubt. 
Fifteen years ago, in the desperate times after our tariff 
cut her off, there was lukewarm talk about annexation to 
the United States as the only way out of her difficulties. 
But direct trade with England has since made ties very 
close. The Boer War did much to strengthen them and to 
rouse Canada’s national spirit, for she got by far the most 
prestige out of that thankless conflict. The only annex- 
ationist now to be seen in captivity is Professor Goldwin 
Smith, who is, perhaps, Canada’s last pessimist, too. 
Toronto folk profess to sleep easier nights because there is 
a strong fence round the veteran scholar’s home in that 
city. 

Canada’s heart warms at thoughts of the Motherland. 
At the same time there seems to be nothing for which 
she has so little practical use as the average Englishman 
who ‘‘comes out to the colony.” 

If a well-bred Englishman is intended for the Indian 
service his people catch him young and have him trained. 
If he is sent to Canada, though, it is too often with a 
remittance. His family understands that it is getting 
rid of him. He understands that he is coming out 
to benefit the ‘‘colony.’”’ His difficulties begin with the 
language. Canada’s accent pains him. He corrects it. 
Canada’s language is our own. The London journalist, in 
his book about the Dominion, notes numerous character- 
istic expressions. : ‘‘ A hard proposition,” as the Canadians 
say. ‘Where we say ‘reins’ they speak of ‘lines’.” And 
so forth. - All these Canadianisms are our very own. 
When the Briton visits us he submits to them, but in 
Canada the people must be put right. Landing at Mon- 
treal with the belief that a chap of his gifts will be a 
godsend to the country, he visits the newspapers and 
offers to improve them. In the Northwest his idea is to 
make a fortune as quickly as possible, but he is not be- 
neath smoothing a few rough corners off the “colonials.” 
These crude, democratic persons jibe at him, however. 

‘Colonials, hey!” is their comment. ‘‘ Well, then, what 
on earth are you but an immigrant?” And the fat is in 
the fire. 

The English middle-class sends its contributions, too. 
A fine specimen was the solemn, tiresome parson whose 
church at home got him a charge in Canada, raised funds 
for his passage, and shipped him off. After his third 
sermon the Canadian congregation was complaining to 
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the bishop. The latter 
went to hear him preach, 
One of his prosy, long- 
winded sermons was 
sufficient. 

“You'll hardly do well 
here,” said the bishop. 
kindly. ‘‘You see, 
brother, our people want 
a great deai—a ve t 
deal. And they: Gauls 
pay much for it, either.” 

On the prospect of get- 
ting rid of him the 
Canadian congregation 
cheerfully passed the hat 
to ship him back to Eng- 
land. Passage was se- 
cured, and he departed, 

Some months later the 
bishop’s door opened, and 
there stood the parson 
who had been weighed 
and found too heavy. On 
arriving in England his 
old congregation had sub- 
scribed and shipped him 
back to Canada again. 
This time he came as a 
layman. The bishop got 
him a job in a grocery. 

Canadians will assure you that English courts 
give petty criminals a choice between jail or the 
Dominion. In truth, though, Canada herself is 
responsible for some of this misfit inimigration. Her adver- 
tising in Great Britain has beenratherrosy. She issoproud 
of the bigness of her proposition that to speak of the harder 
side is treason—not long ago a settler in Alberta was fined 
two hundred dollars for writing letters to American news- 
papers on certain drawbacks of that territory. By putting 
the very best foot foremost in English cities, the Dominion 
has fairly turned the brain of the typical British ’Arry. 
Solid agricultural laborers and Yorkshire mechanics, who 
would be welcome in Canada, are busy at home. ’Arry 
comes instead, helped by some charity organization, his 
head full of ideas about a sudden fortune. When they 
show him a shovel and tell him that is the place to begin, 
he is disgusted, and holds a meeting. It is a prime char- 
acteristic of many lower-class Englishmen in Canada that 
they would far rather hold a meeting and pass resolutions 
than take a job. Canada is almost free of the political 
‘ism’? as yet, and doesn’t comprehend its peculiar 
product. She is also markedly temperate, and objects to 
the English workman’s bit o’ bitters. ’Arry puzzles 
Canada. Canada breaks ’Arry’s ’eart. If ever he gets 
back alive to old Lunnon his first act is to set out for 
Charing Cross with a cobblestone under his jacket. 


The Failures of the Fitch Tribe 


OVE of Motherland is a fine abstract sentiment. The 
English immigrant in Canada, however, is another 
matter—he may easily be a cause of expense and a damper 
on friendship. It is worth noting that the man most severe 
with him is the Englishman established in Canada. 

One day last summer there walked into the office of a 
Toronto attorney a new arrival from England, named 
Fitch. The attorney is an Englishman of long experience 
in the Dominion. Fitch’s mother had been the old house- 
keeper at home. Fitch himself, a well-trained British 
servant, had come out to make his fortune, bringing Mrs. 
Fitch along. , 

“I’m assured, sir,’”’ said he, ‘‘that it’s nothing out of 
the w’y for a willing chap like meself to have sixteen 
shillings a day here in the colony, and found.” 

The attorney was apprehensive. But he sent Fitch to 
one of his clients with a recommendation, and the new 
arrival was taken on as a servant. He stayed hardly a 
week. The way Canadians lived shocked Fitch. Steeped 
in the sacred British conventions, he found himself among 
people who made few distinctions. Fitch took a stand for 
things as they are at ’ome, and they fired him. The 
attorney got him another place. Same outcome. Fitch 
began to grow a bit hysterical then. He had never been 
out of England before, and didn’t see that life on this 
continent is played catch-as-catch-can. Rumor whispered 
that a likely chap like him might have five dollars a day 
in Chicago, and found. Off went the Fitches, to be held up 
at the border because they had no money. The attorney 
was appealed to, and wired twenty dollars. Since then he 
has heard neither from Fitch nor his money, and two clients 
regard him with suspicion. 
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“Cartright, what the deuce did you mean by sending us 
that green Englishman? Why, he had the house in an 
uproar for a week!” 

There ere, on the contrary, plenty of Englishmen of all 
classes who thrive in Canada, because they are willing to 
work, and like democratic ways, and adapt themselves 
gladly. Unfortunately, this sort is absorbed ‘quietly, 
while ’Arry makes the noise. The latter’s unlovely 
reputation is a handicap to the desirable Britisher. 
Every new Englishman in Canada is under suspicion until 
he can demonstrate that he is not a duffer. 

In strict truth, the English have not been leaders in 
Canada’s development. Their present interest is recent, 
and might well be stronger—even today the one English- 
man at home who really knows Canada is the investor. 

Take down a school history of the United States and 
read its brief account. of the Tories in our Revolution. 
They were ridden on rails, tarred and feathered, deprived 
of property and run out of the country. To be at all easy 
in mind about the Tory we must agree with the book, 
which makes him the detested villain of our Revolutionary 
drama, forever plotting with foppish British officers for 
our downfall. When this Tory villain is thrown through a 
paper window in the last act, to the sound of the glass 
crash, we assume that he was a bad lot, anyway, and our 
history forgets him. In this country we make fresh history 
from day to day, as required, so nobody goes back to ask 
the Tory if he was hurt. i 

Now, Canada’s national spirit began to grow out of 
those very Tories. Disappearing from our history as 
villains, they reappear in Canadian history as martyrs 
and the Pilgrim Fathers of the country. Known as the 
United Empire Loyalists, they settled in the Ontario 
wilderness, pledged to maintain the British Empire in 
Canada. Their property, seized in this country, was 
never returned nor made good, though the treaty of Ver- 
sailles promised recompense. The educated, wealthy and 
ruling class in our own colonies, their sympathies lay with 
the Motherland. Set down destitute in Canadian wilds, 
under the old flag, they cherished a pardonable hostility 
toward the United States. To this day descendants of the 
original Loyalists write monographs to prove that our 


The White Mice 


taking the water route, and, leaving his row- 

boat at his own wharf, had, on foot, skirted 
the edge of the harbor. It was high tide, and the 
narrow strip of shore front on which he now stood, 
and which ran between the garden and the Rojas’ 
private wharf, was only a few feet in width. Over- 
head the moon was shining brilliantly, but a proces- 
sion of black clouds caused the stone steps and the 
tiny summer-house at the end of the wharf to ap- 
pear and disappear like slides in a magic lantern. 

In one of the moments of light the figures of a 
man and a woman loomed suddenly in the gateway 
of the garden. Pedro came anxiously forward, and 
Roddy leaped past him up the steps. He recognized 
Inez with difficulty. In the fashion of the peasant 
women she had drawn around her head and face a 
fringed, silk shawl, which left only her eyes visible, 
and which hung from her shoulders in lines that hid 
her figure. Roddy eagerly stretched out his hand, 
but the girl raised her own in warning and, motion- 
ing him to follow, passed quickly from the steps to 
the wharf. At its farther end was a shelter of 
thatched palmleaves. The sides were open, and half 
of the wharf was filled with moonlight, but over the 
other half the roof cast a black shadow, and into 
this Inez passed quickly. Roddy as quickly followed. 
His heart was leaping in a delightful tumult. His 
love of adventure, of the picturesque, was deeply 
gratified. As he saw it, the scene was set for ro- 
mance; he was once more in the presence of the girl 
who, though he had but twice met her, and, in spite 
of the fact that she had promised herself to anothcr 
man, attracted him more strongly than had any 
woman he had ever known. And the tiny wharf, the 
lapping of the waves against the stone sides, the 
moonlight, the purpose of their meeting, all seemed 
combined for sentiment, for a display of the more 
tender emotions. 

_ But he was quickly disillusionized. The voice that 
issued from the shadows was brisk and incisive. 

“You know,” Inez began abruptly, in sharp dis- 
approbation, ‘this won’t do at all!” 

Had she pushed him into the cold waters of the har- 
bor and left him to the colder charity of the harbor 
sharks, Roddy could not have been more completely 
surprised. He stared at the cloaked figure blankly. 


K THE last moment Roddy had decided against 





Revolution was fomented by the lawless classes, and that 
most. of our patriots went into it to escape paying their 
debts. Whatever remains of the old spirit, though, is 
largely academic, and, to Canada’s credit, none of this 
bias is found in her school histories, whatever there may 
be in our own. 

Even in Canada, and backed by good Loyalist lineage, 
it is difficult today to be a strict Tory. One of the best- 
known Loyalist descendants in the Dominion, an able 
writer and valuable public servant, is pointed out as 
being almost the real old-fashioned Yankee-hater. Years 
ago Theodore Roosevelt read one of his books and wrote 
him a note of commendation. One day this fine old 
Yankee-hater found himself in Washington, and sent his 
card in to President Roosevelt to see what would happen. 
The President might remember him. If he didn’t the 
Tory’s dignity would not be hurt in the least. What 
happened, of course, may be left to the American imagina- 
tion. Remember him! A strong hand came out of the 
White House, pulled the Yankee-hater in, and made him 
stay tolunch. Where had he been keeping himself? They 
went over his book together, got thoroughly acquainted, 
and the Loyalist went back home with a story to tell. 

That Loyalist spirit seems to be the chief English con- 
tribution to Canada’s making. After this, when anything 
is being done at all in her rather peaceful later history, a 
Scotchman or a Frenchman is usually found at the bottom 
of it. The Scotch have been strong in Canada ever since 
the day when Highland landlords at home found it more 
profitable to raise sheep than to raise Scotchmen, and 
the latter began emigrating. Canada’s complexion is 
accurately reflected in the history of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, whose governing was done from London, and 
whose dividends were paid there, though its work in the 
Canadian wilderness was carried on by Scotch and French. 

The Loyalists prospered in Ontario, and eventually set 
up a neat little English aristocracy known as the “family 
compact,” under which, Government and all the good jobs 
went to the old Tory families. That got on the nerves 
of a Scotchman named Mackenzie, and in 18387 he led a 
rising against it. The rebellion was not important in 
itself. But it put an end to the Tory trust—scotched it, 
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if one may use the term. At the same time Papineau led 
out the French in Quebec against a Government that was 
too overbearingly English. Together they got repre- 
sentative government. True, an Englishman brought it 
about—Lord Durham, who investigated and wrote his 
famous report on Canada. But the Canadians never did 
learn to love Lord Durham—personally, he was a good 
deal like the overbearing Government his report did away 
with. 

Then came another Scotchman— Macdonald, Canada’s 
greatest man, who worked out confederation, taught the 
provinces to walk together, and carried the Dominion 
through a couple of attacks of annexationitis. Sir John 
Macdonald opposed even reciprocity with the United 
States. He wanted to make Canada strong and independ- 
ent, and he was undoubtedly right. 

Five years after his death another Frenchman went into 
power—Sir Wilfred Laurier, the present premier. His 
task has been to work out transportation. And trans- 
portation comes pretty near being the whole problem in 
Canada. 

Economists have many theories about the Frenchman’s 
amazing wealth. It is known that he works like blazes and 
saves hismoney. But there are other reasons, one being 
that he spends only about a hundred and fifty million 
dollars yearly to haul freight and passengers on his rail- 
roads, owing to his more compact country. We spend ten 
times as much. A great deal of our energy, coal and iron 
is -absorbed in the endless work of carrying ourselves 
and our goods about. Now, Canada has a geographical 
area as large as ours, with only six million populaticn, and 
already pays a hundred million dollars yearly operating 
expenses. That’s the thing in a nutshell. 

Laurier’s Government is putting tens of millions into 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, which is to be a second line from 
ocean to ocean. In many ways the project dwarfs our 
Panama Canal, considering the size of the nation that is 
carrying it out. 

Meanwhile, two Canadians of Scotch complexion — 
Mackenzie and Mann—are building a third transconti- 
nental railroad all by themselves without Government aid 

(Concluded on Page 40) 
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“I beg your pardon!” he stammered. 

‘*You must not expect me to meet you like this,” 
protested the girl; ‘‘itisimpossible. You risk every- 
thing.” 

Bewildered by the nature and the unexpectedness 
of thea’ -ack, Roddy murmured incoherently: 

‘I’m so sorry,”’ he stammered. ‘‘I thought you 
would wish to know.” 

‘‘What else is there I could so much wish!” pro- 
tested the girl with spirit. ‘‘ But not in this way.” 

Roddy hung his head humbly. 

“‘T see,” he murmured. ‘‘I forgot etiquette. I 
should have considered you.”’ 

“‘T was not thinking of myself!’’ exclaimed the 
girl. ‘‘A week ago I was frightened. Tradition, 
training, was strong with me, and I did think too 
much of how my meeting you would appear to others. 
But now I see it as you see it. I'll risk their dis- 
pleasure, gossip, scandal, all of that, if I can only 
help my father. But this will not help him. This 
will lead to discovery. You must not come near 
me, nor visit this house. My mother”—the girl 
hesitated —‘‘it is hard to say,” she went on quickly, 
“‘but my mother more than dislikes you—she be- 
lieves you are our evil genius. She thinks you are 
doing all in your power to spoil the plans of your 
own father and of Vega. She—we have all heard 
of your striking him in defense of Alvarez. Vega is 
the one man she thinks can save my father. She 
believes you are hisenemy. Therefore, you are her 
enemy. And she has been told, also, of the words 
you used to my father when your friend was per- 
mitted to visit him.’”’ With an effort the girl tried 
to eliminate from her voice the note of obvious im- 
patience. ‘Of course,’ she added quickly, ‘‘the 
story came to us distorted. I could not see your 
object, but I was sure you hada motive. Iwas sure 
it was well meant!” 

‘* Well meant!’ exclaimed Roddy, but interrupted 
himself quickly. ‘‘ All right,” he said; ‘‘go on.” 

The girl recognized the restraint in his tone. 

‘*Youthink I am unjust, ungrateful,” she protested 
earnestly; ‘‘ but, believe me, I am not. I want only 
to impress upon you to be careful and to show you 
where you stand.” 

‘*With whom?” asked Roddy. 

‘* With my mother and Vega and with their party.” 
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‘IT am more interested,” said Roddy, ‘“‘in knowing how 
I stand with you.” 

The girl answered quietly: ‘‘Oh, we are friends. And 
you know that I am deeply grateful to you because I know 
what you are trying to do; the others do not.” 

‘‘Suppose we tell them?” said Roddy. 

The girl gave a quick exclamation of protest, and Roddy 
could hear, rather than see, her movefromhim. They were 
now quite alone. Lest any one coming from the house 
should discover Roddy, Pedro had been on guard at the 
gate. But he had seen, both above and below the wharf, 
mysterious, moonlit figures loitering at the edge of the 
water, and in order to investigate them he left his post. 
There was a moment of silence. On three sides the moon- 
light turned the tiny waves into thousands of silver mir- 
rors, and from farther up the curving coast-line the fires in 
the wickerwork huts of the fishermen burned red. At 
their feet the water was thick with the phosphorescence, 
shining more brilliantly than the moonlight. And, as 
schools of minnows fled, darting and doubling on their 
course before some larger fish that leaped and splashed in 
pursuit, the black depths of the harbor were lit with vivid 
streaks, and the drops of water cast into the air flashed 
like sparks from an anvil. 

A harbor shark, nosing up stealthily to the wharf, 
thought himself invisible, but the phosphorescence showed 
his great length and cruel head as clearly as though he wore 
a suit of flame. 

‘Suppose you tell them?” repeated Roddy. 

The girl spoke with evident reluctance. 

‘‘T cannot,” she said, ‘‘and the reason why I cannot is 
quite foolish, absurd. But their minds are full of it. In 
some way Vega learned of our meeting. He believes it 
was by accident, but, nevertheless, he also believes—why, 
I can’t imagine—that you are interested in me.”’ 

As though fearful Roddy would speak, she continued 
quickly. She spoke in impersonal, matter-of-fact tones 
that suggested that in the subject at hand she herself was 
in no way involved. 

‘“My mother was already prejudiced against you 
because she thought that, for the sake of adventure,. you 
were risking the life of my father. And this last suggestion 
of Vega’s has added to her prejudice.” 

As though waiting for Roddy to make some comment or 
ask some question, the girl hesitated. 

“‘T see,” said Roddy. 

‘*No, Iam afraid you cannot see,” said Inez, ‘‘ unless you 
know the facts. I am sorry to weary you with family 
secrets, but, if you know them, my mother’s prejudice is 
more easy to understand. Colonel Vega wishes to marry 
me. My mother also desires it. That is why they are 
hostile to you.” 

The young girl gave an exclamation of impatience. 

‘It is ridiculous,” she protested, ‘‘that such an absurd 
complication should be brought into a matter of life and 
death. But there it is. And for that reason it would be 
folly to tell them of your purpose. They would accept 
nothing from your hands. You must continue to work 
alone, and you must not come near me nor try to speak to 
me. [fitis absolutely necessary to communicate with me, 
write what you have to tell me; or, better still, give a 
verbal message to Pedro.” She made an abrupt move- 
ment. ‘‘I must go!” she exclaimed. ‘‘I told them I would 
walk in the garden, and they may follow.” 

At the thought she gave a little gasp of alarm. 

‘Surely it is not so serious as that?” Roddy objected. 

‘*Quite,’”’ returned the girl. ‘‘To them, what I am doing 
now is unpardonable. But I was afraid to write you. 
A letter may sound so harsh, it can be so easily misread. 
I did not wish to offend you, so I risked seeing you this 
way —for the last time.” 

‘For the last time,” repeated Roddy. 

Inez made a movement to go. 

“Wait!” he commanded. ‘‘Do you come often to this 
place?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, and then, answering the possible 
thought back of the question, she added: ‘‘ My mother and 
sister come here with me every evening—for the sake of 
the harbor breeze—-at least we used to do so. Why?’ she 
demanded. 

In her voice was a note of warning. 

“IT was thinking,” said Roddy, ‘‘I could row past here 
in my boat, far out, where no one could see me. But I 
could see you.” 

Inez gave a quick sigh of exasperation. 

“You will not understand!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why,” 
she demanded, ‘after all I have told you, after my taking 
this risk to make it plain to you that you must not see me, 
do you still persist?” 

“As you wish,” answered Roddy quietly, but his tone 
showed that his purpose to see her was unchanged. Inez 
heard him laugh happily. He moved suddenly toward her. 
‘“‘Why do I persist?’”’ he asked. His voice, sunken to 
a whisper, was eager, appealing. In it she discerned a new 
note that vibrated with feeling. ‘‘Why do I persist?” he 
whispered. ‘‘ Because you are the most wonderful person 
I have ever met. Because if I did not persist I’d despise 
myself. Since I last saw you I have thought of nothing 
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Roddy, Dripping With Water, Stood Swaying in the Doorway 


but you, I have been miserable for the sight of you. You 
can forbid me seeing you, but you can’t take away from me 
what you have given me—the things you never knew you 
gave me.” . 

The girl interrupted him sharply. 

‘Mr. Forrester!” she cried. 

Roddy went on, as though she had not spoken. 

“‘T had to tell you,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Until I told you I 
couldn’t sleep. It has been in my head, in my heart, every 
moment since I saw you. You had to know. And this 
night!” he exclaimed. As though calling upon them to 
justify him he flung out his arms toward the magic moon- 
light, the flashing waves, the great fronds of the palms 
rising above the wall of the garden. ‘‘ You have given 
me,” he cried, ‘‘the most beautiful thing that has come 
into my life, and on a night like this I had to speak. I had 
to thank you. On such a night as this,” Roddy cried 
breathlessly, ‘‘ Jessica stole from Shylock’s house to meet 
her lover. On such a night as this Leander swam the 
Hellespont. And on this night I had to tell you that to 
me you are the most wonderful and beautiful woman in the 
world.” 

How Inez Rojas, bewildered, indignant, silent only 
through astonishment, would have met this attack, Roddy 
never knew, for Pedro, leaping suddenly from the shore, 
gave her no time to answer. Trembling with excitement 
the Venezuelan spoke rapidly. 

“You must go!” he commanded. He seized Roddy by 
the arm and tried to drag him toward the garden. ‘‘The 
police! They surround the house.”’ 

With his free hand he pointed swiftly at two figures, 
each carrying a lantern, who approached rapidly along the 
shore from either direction. 

“They are spying upon all who enter. If they find 
you!” In an agony of alarm the old man tossed up his 
hands. 

Under his breath Roddy cursed himself impotently for a 
fool. He saw that again he would compromise the girl he 
had just told he held in high regard, that he would put in 
jeopardy the cause for which he had boasted to her he 
would give his life. Furious, and considering only in what 
way he could protect Inez, he stood for a moment at a loss. 
From either side the swinging lanterns drew nearer. In his 
rear his retreat was cut off by the harbor. Only the dark 
shadows of Miramar offered a refuge. 

“Quick!” commanded Inez. ‘“‘You must hide in the 
garden.” Her voice was cold with dislike and displeasure. 
‘‘When they have gone Pedro will tell you and you will 
leave. And,” she added bitterly, ‘‘you will see that you 
do not return.” 

The words sobered Roddy. They left him smarting, and 
they left him quite cool. After her speech he could not 
accept the hospitality of the garden. And his hiding 
there might even further compromise her. He saw only 
one way out: to rush the nearest policeman and in the 
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uncertain light, to hope, unrecognized, to 
escape. But even that chance left the 
police free to explain, in their own way 
why the Sefiorita Rojas was in the com. 
pany of a man who fied before them. 

“Do you hear?” whispered Inez, 
‘Hide yourself!” 

With a cry of dismay Pedro forced 
Roddy into the shadow. 

‘Tt is too late!’ he exclaimed. 

Standing in the gateway of the garden, 
clearly illuminated by the moonlight 
stood Sefiora Rojas, with her arm in that 
of Pino Vega. 

In spite of himself, Roddy emitted an 
excited chuckle. In the presence of _ 
such odds his self-reproaches fell from 
him. He felt only a pleasing thrill of 
danger. This was no time for regrets or 
upbraidings. The situation demanded - 
of him only quick action and that he - 
should keep his head. As Roddy now 
saw it, he was again the base-runner, 
beset in front and rear. He missed only 
the shouts and cheers of thousands of 
partisans. The players of the other side 
were closing in and shortening the dis- 
tance in which he could turn and run. 
They had him in a trap, and, in another 
instant, the ball would touch him. It 
was quite time, Roddy decided, to 
“‘slide!”’ Still hidden by the shadow of 
the thatched roof he dropped at the feet 
of Inez, and, before she could under- 
stand his purpose, had turned quickly 
on his face and lowered himself into the 
harbor. There was a faint splash and a 
shower of phosphorescence. Roddy’s 
fingers still clung to the edge of the 
wharf, and Inez, sinking to her knees, 
brought her face close to his. 

“Come back!” she commanded. 
‘Come back! You will drown!” She 
gave a sudden gasp of horror. ‘‘The sharks!” she whis- 
pered. ‘‘ Youcould not live a moment.” With both hands 
she dragged at his sleeve. 

Roddy cast a quick glance at the moon. A friendly 
cloud was hastening to his aid. He saw that if, for a 
moment longer, he could remain concealed, he would, 
under cover of the brief eclipse, be able to swim to safety. 
He drew free of Inez, and, treading water, fearful even to 
breathe, watched the lanterns of the police halt at the 
wharf. 

The voice of Sefiora Rojas rose in anxious inquiry. 

‘Ts that you, Inez?”’ she called. 

There was no reply. Concerned as to what struggle of 
conscience might not be going on in the mind of the girl, 
Roddy threw his arm across the edge of the wharf and 
drew his shoulders clear of the water. In the shadow Inez 
was still kneeling, her face was still close to his. 

“‘ Answer her!”” commanded Roddy. “I’m all right.” 
He laughed softly, mockingly. He raised his head nearer. 
““*On such a night,’”’ he whispered, ‘‘‘ Leander swam the 
Hellespont.’ Why? Because he loved her!” 

With an exclamation, partly of exasperation, partly of 
relief at finding the man did not consider himself in 
danger, Inez rose to her feet and stepped into the moon- 
light. 

‘“Yes, Iam here,” she called. ‘‘I am with Pedro.” 

At the same moment the black cloud swept across the 
moon, and, with the stealth and silence of a water rat, 
Roddy slipped from the wharf and struck out toward the 
open harbor. 

At the gate the two policemen raised their lanterns and 
swung them in the face of Sefiora Rojas. 

Vega turned upon them fiercely. 

‘What are you doing here?” he demanded. “Do you 
wish to know who I am? Well, I am Colonel Vega. 
Report that to your chief. Go!” 

With a gesture he waved the men to one side, and, 
saluting sulkily, they moved away. 

When they had gone Sefiora Rojas sighed with relief, 
but the hand that rested upon the arm of Vega trembled. 

‘My dear lady!’” he protested. ‘‘When I am here no 
harm can come.” 

Vega hoped that Inez had heard him. He trusted, also, 
that she had observed the manner in which he had ad- 
dressed the police, and how, awed by his authority, they 
had slunk away. But Inez had not observed him. 

With her hands pressed against her breast, her eyes 
filled with fear, she was watching in fascinated horror a 
thin ripple of phosphorescence that moved leisurely and 
steadily out to sea. 


In the patio of Roddy’s house Peter was reclining in a 
steamer-chair. At his elbow wasa long drink, and between 


his fingers a long cigar. Opposite him, in another chair, 
was stretched young Vicenti. At midnight, on his way 
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home from visiting a patient, the doctor, seeing a light in 
the courtyard of Roddy’s house, had clamored for admit- 
tance. To Peter the visit was most ill-timed. Roddy had 
now been absent for four hours, and the imagination of his 
friend was greatly disturbed. He knew for what purpose 
Roddy had set forth, and he pictured him pierced with a 
pullet as he climbed the garden wall, or a prisoner behind 
the bars of the cartel. He was in no mood to entertain 
visitors, but the servants were in bed, and when Vicenti 
knocked, Peter himself had opened the door. On any 
other night the doctor would have been most welcome. 
He was an observing young man, and his residence in the 
States enabled him to take the point of view of Peter and 
Roddy, and his comments upon their country and his own 
were amusing. For his attack upon General Rojas he had 
been greatly offended with Roddy, but the American had 
written him an apology, and by this late and informal 
visit Vicenti intended to show that they were again friends. 

But, for Peter, it was a severe test of self-control. Each 
moment his fears for Roddy’s safety increased, and of his 
uneasiness, in the presence of the visitor, he dared give no 
sign. It was with a feeling of genuine delight that he 
heard from the garden a mysterious whistle. 

“‘Who’s there?” he challenged. 

“Ts anybody with you?” The voice was strangely 
feeble, but it was the voice of Roddy. 

“Our friend Vicenti,’’ Peter cried, warningly. 

Atthe same moment, Roddy, clad simply in his stockings, 
and dripping with water, stood swaying in the doorway. 

“For Heaven’s sake!” protested Peter. 

Roddy grinned foolishly, and unclasping his hands 
from the sides of the door, made an unsteady start toward 
the table on which stood the bottles and glasses. 

“T want a drink,’”’ he murmured. 

“You want quinine!” cried Vicenti indignantly. ‘‘How 
dared you go swimming at night! It was madness! Ifthe 
fever ——”’ 

He flew into the hall where he had left his medicine- 
case, and Peter ran fora bathrobe. As they returned with 
them there was a crash of broken glass, 
and when they reached the patio they 
found Roddy stretched at length upon 
the stones. 

At the same moment a little, old man 
sprang from the garden and knelt beside 
him. It was Pedro. 

“He is dead!’’ he cried, ‘‘he is dead!”’ 

His grief was so real that neither Peter 
nor Vicenti could suppose he was other 
than a friend, and without concerning him- 
self as to how he had been so suddenly 
precipitated into the scene, Vicenti, as he 
poured brandy between Roddy’s teeth, 
commanded Pedro to rub and beat his 
body. Coughing and choking, Roddy 
signalized his return to consciousness by 
kicking the little man in the stomach. 

“Ah, he lives!” cried Pedro. He again 
dropped upon his knees and, crossing him- 
self, prayed his thanks. 

Roddy fell into the bathrobe and into 
the steamer chair. Sighing luxuriously, 
he closed his eyes. 

“Such a fool, to faint,’’ he murmured. 
“So ashamed. Made a bet—with harbor 
sharks. Bet them, could not get me. I 
win.” He opened his eyes and stared dully 
at Pedro. “Hello!” he said, “‘there’s good, 
old Pedro. What you doing here, Pedro?” 

The old man, now recovered from his 
fear on Roddy’s account, was in fresh alarm 
as to his own, and, glancing at Vicenti, 
made a movement to escape into the 
garden. 

Saga waved Vicenti and Peter into the 


“Goaway,” he commanded. ‘He wants 
to talk to me.” 

“But I must not leave you,’’ protested 
the doctor. ‘‘ Now I am here as your physi- 
cian, not as your guest.” 

“A moment,” begged Roddy, ‘‘a mo 
ment.” His eyes closed and his head fell 
back. Pedro bent over him. 

“She sent me,” he whispered eagerly. ‘‘She could not 
sleep. She must know tonight if you live. I hid myself in 
your garden, and I wait and I wait. But you do not come, 
and I despair. And then,” cried the old man joyfully, 

‘the miracle! Now my mistress can sleep in peace.” 

Roddy lay so still that had it not been for his sharp 
breathing’ Pedro would have thought he had again 
fainted. With a sudden, sharp cry Roddy opened his 
eyes. His clenched fists beat feebly on the arms of the chair. 

“It’s a lie!” he shouted fiercely, “‘it’s a lie!” His eyes 
Were wide and staring. Vicenti, running to him, looked 
into them and, with an exclamation, drew back. 

“It is the fever!” he said. 

Roddy was shouting wildly. 








“Tt’s a lie!” he cried. ‘‘She did not send you. She 
does not care whether I drown or live. She loves Pino 
Vega. She will marry ——” 

Peter, with his arm around Roddy’s neck, choked him, 
and held his hand over his mouth. 

** Be still!” he entreated. He looked fearfully at Vicenti, 
but the young doctor, though his eyes were wide with 
astonishment, made an impatient gesture. 

‘Help me get him to bed,”’ Vicenti commanded briskly. 
‘‘Take his other arm.” 

With the strength the fever lent him, Roddy hurled the 
two men from him. 

“She and Vega—they stood on the wharf,” he shouted, 
‘‘you understand? They laughed at me. And then the 
sharks smelt me out and followed: and I couldn’t hide 
because the harbor was on fire. I struck at them and 
screamed, but I couldn’t shake them off; they dived and 
turned; they crept upon me stealthily, in great circles. 
They were waiting for me to drown. Whichever way I 
swam I saw them, under me, on every side! They lit 
the water with great streaks of flame. And she and Vega 
pointed me out and laughed.” 

“Stop him!” shrieked Peter. ‘“‘You must not listen! 
Give him morphine! Dope him! Stop him!” 

Roddy wrenched his wrists free and ran to Pedro, 
clutching him by the shoulders. 

“But we'll save him!” he cried. ‘‘ We'll set him free! 
Because he is an old man. Because he is a great man. 
Because he is her father. We'll make him President!” 
His voice soared exultantly. He flung up his arms into 
the air. ‘‘ Viva Rojas!” he cried. 

Peter turned on Vicenti and shook his fist savagely in 
his face. 

‘What you’ve heard,” he threatened, ‘‘you’ve heard 
under the seal of your profession.” 

But the eyes that looked into his were as wild as those 
of the man driven with fever. The face of the Venezuelan 
was jubilant, exalted, like that of a worshiping fanatic. 

‘*The truth!” he whispered breathlessly —‘‘the truth!” 


“Outside of Business Hours I 
Choose My Own Company” 





“The boy is raving mad,” protested Peter. ‘He 
doesn’t mean it. You have heard nothing!” 

From the servants’ quarters there came the sound of 
hurrying footsteps. . 

In alarm, Vicenti glanced in that direction, and then 
came close to Peter, seizing him by the arm. 

‘If he’s mad,” he whispered fiercely, “‘then I am mad, 
and I know ten thousand more as mad as he.” 

When the sun rose dripping out of the harbor Vicenti 
and Peter walked into the garden. 

“T can leave him now,” said the doctor. He looked at 
Peter’s white face and the black rings around his eyes, and 
laughed. ‘‘ When he wakes,”’ he said, ‘‘ he will be in much 
better health than you or I.” 
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“He certainly gave us a jolly night,” sighed Peter, 
“‘and I shall never thank you enough for staying by me 
and Pedro. When a man I’ve roomed with for two years 
can’t make up his mind whether I am I or a shark, it gets 
on my nerves.” 

A few hours later, in another garden half a mile distant, 
Pedro was telling his young mistress of the night just 
past. The tears stood in his eyes and his hands trem- 
bled in eloquent pantomime. 

“He is so like my young master, your brother,” he 
pleaded, ‘‘so brave, so strong, so young, and, like him, 
loves so deeply.” 

“I am very grateful,” said the girl gently. ‘‘For my 
father and for me he risked his life. I am grateful te him 

—and to God, who spared him.” 

Pedro lowered his eyes as he repeated: ‘‘ And he loves 
so deeply.” 

The girl regarded him steadily. 

‘‘What is it you wish to say?” she demanded. 

‘* All through the night I sat beside him,” answered the 
old man eagerly, ‘“‘and in his fever he spoke only one 
name.” 

The girl turned from him and for a moment stood 
looking out into the harbor. 

‘*Then the others heard?” she said. 

Pedro, with a deprecatory gesture, bowed. With sud- 
den vehemence, with a gesture of relief, the girl flung out 
her arms. 

‘I’m glad,” she cried. ‘‘I am tired of secrets, tired of 
deceit. I am. glad they know. It makes me proud. It 
makes me happy.” 

During the long night, while Roddy had tossed and 
muttered, Vicenti talked to Peter frankly and freely. He 
held back nothing. His appointment as prison doctor he 
had received from Alvarez, but it was impossible for any 
one to be long in close contact with General Rojas and 
not learn to admire and love him. And for the past year 
Vicenti had done all in his power to keep life in the older 
man and.to work for his release. But General Rojas, em- 
bittered by past experience, did not confide 
in him, did not trust him. In spite of this, 
the doctor had continued working in his in- 
terests. He assured Peter that the adher- 
ents of Rojas were many, that they were 
well organized, that they waited only for the 
proper moment to revolt against Alvarez, 
release Rojas, and place him in power. On 
their program Vega had no place. They 
suspected his loyalty to his former patron 
and chief, they feared his ambition; and 
they believed, were he to succeed in making 
himself President, he would be the servant 
of Forrester, and of the other foreigners 
who desired concessions, rather than of 
the people of Venezuela. 

The amnesty, Vicenti believed, had been 
declared only that Alvarez might entice 
Vega to Venezuela, where, when he wished, 
he could lay his hands on him. When 
he had obtained evidence that Vega was 
plotting against him he would submit 
this evidence to the people and throw Vega 
into prison. 

“Vega knows his danger,” added 
Vicenti, “‘and, knowing it, he must mean 
to strike soon—today—tomorrow. We of 
the Rojas faction are as ignorant of his 
plans as we hope he is of ours. But in 
every camp there are traitors. No one 
can tell at what hour all our secrets may 
not be made known. Of only one thing 
you can be certain: matters cannot con- 
tinue as they are. Within a week you will 
see this country torn by civil war, or those 
who oppose Alvarez, either of our party or 
Vega’s, will be in prison.” 

When Roddy, rested and refreshed and 
with normal pulse and mind, came to 
luncheon, Peter confided to him all that 
Vicenti had told him. 

“Tf all that is going to happen,” was 
Roddy’s comment, ‘‘the sooner we get 
Rojas free, the better. We will begin work 
on the tunnel tonight.” 

The attacking party consisted of McKildrick, Roddy 
and Peter. When the day’s task on the lighthouse was 
finished and the other workmen had returned to the city, 
these three men remained behind and, placing crowbars, 
picks and sticks of dynamite in Roddy’s launch, proceeded 
to a little inlet a half-mile below El Moro. By seven 
o’clock they had made their way through the laurel to 
the fortress, and while Roddy and Peter acted as lookouts 
McKildrick attacked the entrance to the tunnel. He did 
not, as he had boasted, open it in an hour, but by ten 
o’clock the iron bars that held the slabs together had been 
cut and the cement loosened. Fearful of the consequences 
if they returned to the city at too late an hour, the tools 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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An Englishman’s Home 


HERE happened recently an absolutely unprece- 

dented event in British finance—where any unprece- 
dented event is sure to make a profound impression. One 
of the big joint-stock banks which do the commercial 
banking of England took into its own vaults three hundred 
thousand pounds of gold, in derogation of the long- 
established custom whereby the Bank of England is 
custodian of all the gold in the country. This novel action 
is taken in some quarters to mean that the joint-stock 
banks are going to build up gold reserves of their own. 

In the last twelve years the stock of gold in the world 
has increased greatly. Other Powers, notably France and 
the United States, have added largely to their holdings of 
the precious metal; but England’s stock, held by the 
Bank, is actually smaller than it was in 1896. This con- 
dition is one of the lgading grievances against the Bank. 
It would be difficult to show that England’s commerce 
and finance have suffered from it in any material way, and 
at present money is a drug on the market everywhere. 
But gold is a prime muniticn of war, and there is a 
nervous feeling that England can’t afford to let France 
and Germany beat her in accumulating it. 

Mr. Balfour, the other day, demonstrated that under 
certain supposititious circumstances Germany may, 
some years hence, have actually more Dreadnaughts than 
England herself, and Mr. Haldane, the Secretary of War, 
brought forth a plan for a British Army of Empire, com- 
prising twenty-three full corps, which would be equal to 
the German army and superior to any other. Mr. 
Balfour’s demonstration produced deep agitation and 
Mr. Haldane’s plan was received with much enthusiasm. 
Some British statesman will presently discover that, 
though England has more marines, the United States has 
more salt pork to feed marines with, and the national 
energy will have to grapple with that problem. 

An Englishman’s home seems to be a place where, 
principally, paregoric is needed. 


The Case of the Consumer 


ARIFF discussion has always been notable for calm- 
ness and reason. In that respect, indeed, the tariff 
shines above every other political subject which men have 
discussed in the last century with the exception of siavery. 
At the distance of sixty years, for example, it looks 
quite indubitable that the food supply of three-quarters of 
the population of a country having failed, famine must be 
imminent. But while the conditions which reduced 
Ireland’s population from eight millions to six were in 
deadly operation, intelligent English assemblages resolved, 
with solemn indignation, that there wasn’t any famine in 
Ireland or any danger of one. Famine was driving the 
Government to reduce the duties on imported grain; a 
reduction of duties was hateful to English landlords; 
thence the logical conclusion that there couldn’t be any 
famine. The Duke of Norfolk rose a step higher. Admit- 
ting some scarcity of food, he proposed to meet the difficulty 
by introducing a curry powder of his own invention, which 
he could guarantee as a preventive of hunger. To some 
thoughtful persons this seemed far superior to making 
grain cheaper by tampering with the protective duties. 
In the Senate—notwithstanding a constitutional impli- 
cation to the contrary—tariff bills are mostly made. 
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Senators, as every one knows, represent States, not peo- 
ple. Hence the tribulation of all tariff measures in the 


upper house. Reductions of duty proposed by the Payne 


bill are opposed by certain Senators on the familiar 
ground that such reductions are obnoxious to industries of 
their States. On that ground, of course, hardly any duty 
could ever be reduced. Precisely on that ground, in fact, 
duties as a whole have been maintained on the war basis 
for forty-five years. The States where the industries are 
located also contain people—consumers. To meet the 
difficulties of mere consumers our stand-pat Senators do 
not offer even a curry powder. 


Little Loaves From Big Fields 


) ie FORTY years the average yield per acre of wheat in 
the United States has increased a little—about two 
bushels to the acre, taking the average of five-year periods. 
Of corn the yield has increased relatively less, and of oats 
scarcely at all. Meanwhile a hundred and seventeen mil- 
lion acres of new land have been brought under cultivation 
for the three cereals. No doubt there ought to be a better 
showing than this. The average yield of wheat in this 
country is only fourteen bushels to the acre, or about half 
that from English land which has been far longer under 
cultivation. Germany and the Netherlands also get much 
higher yields. England, Germany and the Netherlands 
are wheat-importing countries, and wheat is relatively a 
more precious article there than here. 

The United States has been decidedly a wheat-exporting 
country. The surplus grain has been sold abroad in com- 
petition with that from Argentina, India and Russia. 
Generally speaking, the larger the surplus, the lower the 
price, and American farmers naturally have looked upon 
big yields as a not unmixed blessing. Raising a hundred 
bushels of wheat for the same amount of money that one 
got for eighty is not especially attractive. With the 
growth of population here and, more important still, with 
good times the country eats relatively more of its own 
wheat. Very likely it will before many years cease alto- 
gether to export wheat. The result should be perma- 
nently higher prices and more careful cultivation, raising 
the yield per acre. It is not a question of sufficient food 
supply, for the continent can produce an immensely greater 
quantity of wheat. It is, however, a question of farm 
profits. To bring the wheat yield up to only twenty 
bushels an acre means to increase. production by half. 


Hotels as Educators 


laren young wife wrote to her mother: ‘‘I’m just crazy 
to get our new country-house done and move in. 
There won’t be anything sweller in this neck of woods. 
You don’t need to be afraid that I won’t know how to do 
things right up to the handle with the best of them. I’ve 
been to all the first-class hotels catching on.” 

The enormous educational and social importance of the 
nobby hotel has never, we believe, been adequately 
realized. Some good guesser asserts that not less than ten 
thousand brand-new millionaires were evolved in this 
country during the late boom era. It is safe to say that 
for about nine thousand of them and their ladies the 
swell hotel was the school in which they formed and 
polished themselves for those enlarged social duties to 
which providence had abruptly summoned them. 

This school, though admirable on the whole, should be 
improved. It was no unnatural misapprehension, for 
example, which for a time led the mistress of an exceed- 
ingly ornate mansion to provide her house-guests with 
room keys having tags of stamped leather attached. There 
is even lack of that uniformity which in itself is the essence 
of good form. In one Western hotel, which presents 
every guaranty of genuine swellness that architecture, 
upholstery and prices can supply, it is a custom among the 
more genial waiters to address male guests as ‘‘ Captain”’ 
or ‘‘Cap” and the females as ‘‘Lady.”’ Professor Fish- 
bladder declares that the total amount of bad form which 
has thus been introduced into the highest social circles 
of the neighboring States is simply incalculable. Such 
solecism simply poisons the spring at its source. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to insist upon endowed 
hotels; but in view of the interests involved there should 
certainly be a powerful movement to extend and purify, 
so to speak, the curriculum of our great social university. 


Saving the Daylight Hours 


OR about a year now the “‘bill to save daylight” has 
been before Parliament in one form or another. It 
proposes, in effect, that from April to: September British 
people shall begin and quit work an hour earlier, and that 
this shall be accomplished by setting back the clocks of 
the United Kingdom in the spring and setting them for- 
ward again in the fall. Thus, working-people in the sum- 
mertime would perform their labor by daylight and have 
daylight left for their hours of recreation. 
It doesn’t look as though irreparably calamitous results 
could flow from such an innovation. Britannia, it seems, 
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might get up a whole hour earlier and still rule the wave 
Top hats, we learn, have lost some of their ancient sway 
in London and English liberty is still secure. It looks in 
short, like a measure that wouldn’t do any particular harm 
and probably wouldn’t do any great good. 

Yet, in combating the bill, the principles of the British 
Constitution are earnestly appealed to. The railroads 
represent that it would not only involve them in the vast 
expense of printing their time-tables all over again, but 
would throw the operating departments into such confy- 
sion that train wrecks would probably strew the land, 
The London Stock Exchange thinks the defeat of the bil] 
is demanded by national interests of the highest impor. 
tance—to wit: If the Exchange closed an hour earlier in 
summer, placing a bet in London on the basis of opening 
quotations in New York would be impossible. 

At this distance it looks like much ado about little. But 
remember that this ‘‘daylight-saving bill” is now at its 
third reading in the House of Commons, while in this 
country Mr. Cannon would instantly refer such a bill to 
the Committee on The Coming of the Millennium and 
thereafter forbid any member to mention in public either 
the bill or the committee. 


The Bitter Cry for a Flat 


ITTLE by little the secret is leaking out. Recently, 
for example, came Lieutenant Colonel Febiger, elo- 
quently pleading that, at army posts, the Government 
should erect neat flat buildings for the married officers 
instead of separate houses as at present. Here are people 
who, merely for the asking, can have that venerable 
ideal, the detached house with its own porch and grass 
plot. But they would a lot rather have a flat. 

The servant problem seems to have a good deal to do 
with it. Along with the grass plot, which has to be mown, 
go stairs and halls that have to be swept. The individual 
porch is offset by an individual furnace, prone to go out 
at the most inopportune times. About a third of the 
families of army officers, says the Colonel, are servantless 
most of the time. Hence the cry for snug little six-room 
flats with a practicable gas range in the kitchen, prefer- 
ably handy to a delicatessen shop where dinner may be 
bought in a pasteboard box. 

That really is the newer and, on the whole, more sen- 
sible ideal. The notion that a place cannot be a real home 
unless the family washing is done in the kitchen and hung 
out in the back yard begins to be antiquated. It is not 
true that boiling cabbage in one’s own individual soft- 
coal cook-stove either heightens the nutritive value of the 
vegetable or imparts to it a flavor of sanctity. Among old 
people a prejudice lingers against ‘‘baker’s bread” and 
in favor of the article of domestic manufacture, but the 
younger set knows it not. ‘‘I am going,” said the young 
hostess, ‘‘to prepare for you brown bread and baked beans 
just like your mother used to make.” ‘“‘If it’s all the same 
to you,” replied the seasoned guest, ‘‘I’d rather you 
bought ’em down the street. Mother’s were no good.” 

Probably if Roosevelt’s Commission on Farm Life could 
have figured out a scheme for housing rural families in 
flats and feeding them from the bakery it would have 
solved half its problem—that is, the feminine half. 


The Overcrowded House 


HE House of Representatives was made a numerous 

body, elected for short terms, with the idea that it 
would thus be the distinctively popular branch of the 
Government. No such result, of course, has followed. 

A century ago Randolph complained that the House 
had become mere putty in the hands of the Executive. 
That the House does not enjoy any such weight in the 
Government as it was designed to have has long been pain- 
fully evident. While the prerogative of originating revenue 
measures is secured to it, for example, it was permitted to 
debate the last tariff bill only eight days—so the Senate 
might have ample time to discuss the measure. 

The theory that the more electing the people do the 
more democratic the Government must be, still sounds as 
plausible to a few ears as it did to nearly everybody a 
century and a quarter ago; but the theory simply does 
not square with experience. Democracy consists not in 
voting but in impressing the popular will upon the Gov- 
ernment. A single executive, elected for four years, 
takes the impression more clearly and firmly than a 
numerous House elected for two years. 

The lesson of experience is plainly shown in the pro- 
posed new charter for New York and the one which many 
hopeful Chicagoans are trying to get for that city. Both 
would centralize power, fix responsibility and, as a means 
to that end, considerably reduce the number of elective 
officers. It is said that the best piece of governmental 
machinery yet devised is the British House of Commons, 
which contains more than half again as many members as 
our lower house. But the cases are very different. The 
House of Commons has no competitor. It comprises 
practically the whole Government. The basic fault with 
the House of Representatives is the number of its members. 
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WHO’S WHO—AND WHY 


The Mantle of Justice 


ND in the next compartment, ladies and gentlemen, 
A you observe the Wickersham—the Samuel George 


Woodward Wickersham—who, speaking all known 
s, speaks none of them for the delectation of the 
public, reserving his linguistic gifts for the sole entertain- 
ment of the few and favored ones who have managed 
to penetrate the well-nigh impenetrable barriers of his 
reserve. He was captured aiver untiring efforts in the inner 
recesses of the firm of Strong & Cadwalader, in the 
fearsome cafions of New York, by that celebrated trapper 
of legal lights, William Howard Taft, and brought to 
Washington for silent exhibition in that palatial structure 
maintained by a generous Government for the housing of 
its Department of Justice, consisting of two old brick 
houses with holes knocked through the party wall. 

The Wickersham, ladies and gentlemen—the Samuel 
George Woodward Wickersham—is an almost perfect 
specimen of that practically extinct order of public serv- 
ants scientifically designated as the Richardius Olney- 
ensius. Having practiced law for many years for the 
privatest kind of private clients, he has been suddenly 
transported to the exact center of the limeljght, to his 
consequent bewilderment and without change of his 
method and manner—as yet. He should be studied at 
close range at the earliest opportunity, for it is a remark- 
able characteristic of this odd and curious type that the 
insidious climate of Washington invariably tends to 
eliminate those peculiarities that can now be seen to their 
greatest advantage and in a few months leaves the speci- 
men without a single one of those idiosyncrasies, now so 
apparent, to interest and amuse. 

Look at him carefully and you will see that he remains in 
constant seclusion in the innermost portion of his abiding- 
place, issuing forth only at stated inter- 
vals, and then merely to wonder why he 
should be annoyed by people who seek 
information about public business, and re- 
tiring precipitately after uttering twice or thrice 
the strange cry that marks the species: ‘‘ Noth- 
ing to say—nothing to say—nothing to say.” 

Mark him closely, for as he was but recently captured 
and placed on exhibition he still retains those singularities 
that prove him to be the most perfect example of his kind 
the country has been privileged to inspect for many years: 
since, in fact, Richard Olney, for whom the species was 
named, was at the Capital. The realization that practic- 
ing law for the Government and practicing law for an 
individual differ radically, so far as contact with the 
public is concerned, has not yet begun to seep into him; 
and until that gradual process begins, as it will soon, he will 
have his highest value as a curiosity. Much as it may be 
regretted, there will come a time when he will mingle 
freely with his visitors, glad-hand the reporters, find out 
that sometimes—sometimes—there is a little politics in the 
Department of Justice and learn to play it, and take on 
all the uninteresting attributes of a Cabinet member. 

We are extremely fortunate, good people, in our Wicker- 
sham. In many instances, when lawyers have been 
enticed to Washington, there has been observed a trace or 
two, mayhap, of the results that contact with the public 
develops, to the ultimate decadence of the true type. 
Some of them, while exhibiting almost all the character- 
istics of the species, have tried cases and appeared in court, 
thus modifying that attitude of aloofness which is so highly 
prized in perfect types. I can assure you that nothing of the 
kind is to be observed in the present instance. Secluded for 
years in his office, in him are combined all the individuali- 
ties that go to establish the unblemished variety. 


When the System Gets Them 


D° NOT feed or annoy the Wickersham, but, rather, 
apply yourselves to the earnest study of that remark- 
able mental phenomenon you will be privileged to witness, 
that gradual unfolding of a great mind to the dazed reali- 
zation that Samuel George Woodward Wickersham, the 
tremendous power of the famous Strong & Cadwalader 
outfit, has been evolved into Samuel George Woodward 
Wickersham, Attorney-General for the United States, the 
same being a public servant and not a private counsellor; 


| lifted from the inviolate seclusion of the inside office to the 


_ broad highway of a nation’s affairs. Watch the Wicker- 


sham emerge slowly but surely from his envelope of 


' , former ideas to the understanding of just what he went 










up against when he took his job. And it will be the more 
interesting, the more entertaining, because he does not 
now think he ever will emerge, but will fight stubbornly 
for those methods he has known and employed so long in 
his most successful career. 

We have had them in Washington in a plenty, the 
Wickershams. They have come in shoals, Cabinet mem- 
TS, assistant. secretaries, bureau’ chiefs, to do things 
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He was Captured in the Fearsome Cafions of New York 
by That Celebrated Trapper, William Howard Taft 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


differently. We have sat here and watched them perform, 
scores of them. They are not going to sign anything they 
have not investigated personally. They will pay no heed 
to the newspaper folks. They will have nothing to do with 
politics. They will not participate in all this vulgar 
striving for the public ear. 

Then the system gets them. Washington was here and 
the Government years before they were thought of, and 
will be here years after they are forgotten. There isn’t 
one man in fifty thousand who can name correctly in 
order of service the ten men who were Wickersham’s 
predecessors as Attorney-General. 

Still, Wickersham doesn’t think that, and more power 
to him. He has taken over the Department of Justice, and 
he is a great lawyer, of high repute among lawyers, but 
little known elsewhere because he has been the “office 
member” of his firm, one of the biggest in New York. 
President Taft persuaded him to come into his Cabinet. 
He came with the idea of conducting the office as he con- 
ducted his own office, which is a good idea, but impracti- 
cable owing to conditions and to the system. See anybody 
for whom he didn’t send? Impossible! Talk with any- 
body about anything in the place? Absurd! Give out 
anything for the papers? Preposterous! The old order is 
to be changed. It is all wrong and must be reformed. 

Then, gradually but certainly, the new man is moulded 
into the old form and things go along in the accustomed 
way. The institution is bigger than the individual, oh, 
very much bigger! In fact, there can be said to be no 
comparison. 

Wherefore, let us enjoy our Wickersham while we may, 
hedging himself in and wrapping about him this mantle of 
reserve and seclusion. Let us watch his development into 
a regular Cabinet member. It will be worth sitting up for. 
He doesn’t know yet what he is up against, but, being a 
man of keen perception, he will learn eventually. It will 
come to him. He has a long, hard lesson to learn, but he 
will round to all right. 

And apart from his perfectly natural obsession Wick- 
ersham is quite a man, an extraordinary man indeed. 
He is long-bodied and short-legged. Sitting at a table he 
appears to be six feet tall, but when he gets up you find he 
is not much more than five feet six. He has a drooping 
mustache and prominent, almost staring eyes. He wears 
glasses and, at first look, gives you an, impression of 
E. H. Harriman. They both peer with their big eyes 
through their glasses in the same way. 

He is most versatile, especially as a linguist. He is 
highly accomplished in Spanish and good at French, 
Italian and German. His mind is incessantly active. 
They say he knew by heart Herbert Spencer’s First 


Principles when he was seventeen, and that his knowledge 
of all contemporaneous literature is most scholarly. He 
dotes on languages. He gets up early in the morning to 
master new tongues. His legal specialties are corporation 
and interstate commerce law. He has had large retainers 
from great institutions, but rarely appeared as a pleader. 
His was the office work. He studies electricity, photog- 
raphy and was, and is yet probably, an expert telegrapher. 
He is a discriminating musical critic, a constant opera- 
goer and a patron of many orchestras and other musical 
organizations. Likewise, he is an art critic and has trav- 
eled extensively. 

Thus, you see, the Washington game is not exactly in 
the line of our Wickersham; and he has not yet found out 
that it is going to be in his line before long. Wherefore, 
he is most interesting to those who look at the passing show 
at the Capital, for there are few more enlivening sights 
than to observe a great corporation lawyer, dictator of a 
great law firm, accustomed to his own arbitrary methods, 
conscious of his great mental power, strong in the law, go 
against the system. 

Perhaps he will beat it. It may be. Nobody has, but 
maybe Wickersham will. There was Richard Olney, you 
know, that great Cleveland Democrat, from whom the 
species was named. And yet—and yet—there came a 
time when one could talk—positively talk—to Richard 
Olney without having one’s ears frosted. 


Identifying the Lump 


HEN Jerome B. Fisher was county judge of Chau- 
tauqua County, New York, a damage suit came 
before him. The plaintiff sued for a large sum because he 
was injured by a street car. He was, apparently, in good 
health, but it was shown he had been 
injured, and two of the items of proof 
presented were a spot about the size of a 
man’s hand on his back and a lump the 
size of a walnut on his shoulder. The plain- 
tiff’s lawyer said a great deal about these 
evidences of the terrible injuries his client had 
received. At summing-up time the lawyer for the street- 
car company arose. 

‘‘If the court please and gentlemen of the jury,” he said, 
‘‘we have heard a lot of talk here about this spot on this 
plaintiff’s back and the lump the size of a walnut on his 
shoulder. Do not be deceived, gentlemen of the jury, by 
the specious conversation of my friend, the oppesing 
counsel, in this regard. That spot on this man’s back is 
no more nor less than a birthmark, and as for that lump 
the size of a walnut on the plaintiff’s shoulders, that, 
gentlemen of the jury, is his head.” 


Quite a Shock 


‘ E of the most conservative men I ever knew,” said 

N. V. V. Franchot, of Olean, New York, president 
of the Mid-Continent Oil Association, ‘‘was a neighbor of 
mine named Wilmuth. 

‘‘Wilmuth was very sick. There was a consultation of 
doctors and they told him he would die in two hours. 
However, he didn’t, and when he had recovered enough to 
get out on his porch I went over to congratulate him. 

‘He told me all about his sickness and wound up by 
saying: ‘Do you know when they told me I would be dead 
in two hours it really was somewhat of a shock to me!’” 


No Time for Tears 


‘‘TT HAS been many years,” said Colonel J. C. S. Black- 

burn, now Governor of the Canal Zone at Panama, 
but formerly Senator from Kentucky, ‘‘since I have taken 
a drink of whisky. I have been on the water wagon for 
years and years, but I always maintain that Kentucky 
produces the finest whisky in the worid. 

“I am reminded of the saying of an old friend of mine 
who always closed his eyes when he took a drink, explain- 
ing that the reason he did this was because the sight of 
real Kentucky whisky always made his mouth water, and 
he didn’t want to see it and thus spoil the drink.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Richard A. Ballinger, the new Secretary of the Interior, 
who comes from Seattle, used to be a cowboy. 


@ Senator Isaac Stephenson, of Wisconsin, recently 
reélected, is eighty years old and is reported to have half 
that many millions. 

@ Reed Knox, son of the Secretary of State, who has been 


appointed confidential secretary to his father, is even more 
diminutive than his illustrious sire. 
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IGLIDDEN 


For the past forty years we have been manufacturing the highest grade of varnishes 
for all purposes. ; 
Our reputation has been built upon quality, as upon quality alone can any manufac- 
turer hope to build an enduring business, 
In every branch of trade where varnish is used our varnishes are recognized as standard. 
GLIDDEN QUALITY is responsible for this reputation. 
We want every user of varnish to become.acquainted with the quality of our goods. This advertise- 
ment is intended for that purpose. 
Every architect, house owner, builder and painter is vitally interestedin the BEST QUALITY of varnishes. 
Good results are not secured from the use of poor material. Even the best workman is handicapped by poor tools. 
We wish to impress upon you the necessity for the use of the best varnish obtainable. That is 
GLIDDEN’S GREEN LABEL BRAND. 
If you are building a home, you want the best interior woodwork— why spoil good woodwork by 
using anything but the very best varnish as a finish? 
If you are building without the services of an architect, we will send you, on request, a set of varnish 
specifications for the guidance of your painter in producing the best finish on the woodwork of your house. 
The best varnish costs little more than the ordinary grades. Use the best and protect the wood- 
work from early depreciation. Good varnish saves its cost many times in adding to the life of fine woodwork. 
True economy consists in using the best. That's our GREEN LABEL BRAND of varnish, sold under 
our name and guarantee. 
We suggest that you ask your dealer or your painter about our varnishes. Both will tell you 
that the name “‘Glidden”’ stands for the highest quality in varnish, due to the fact that the use of material 
bearing that name insures perfect results. 
ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE IS A DESCRIPTION OF SEVERAL OF OUR 
GREEN LABEL VARNISHES. ON APPLICATION WE WILL SEND BEAUTIFUL 
BOOKLET GIVING FULL INFORMATION 
ABOUT OUR ENTIRE LINE. 


The Glidden Varnish Co. 


2189 ROCKEFELLER BLDG., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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VARNISH 


M. P. DURABLE EXTERIOR is a wonderfully durable varnish for outside or inside 

exposed work. It is very elastic and flows out with a beautiful, deep lustre. It is to be used 

upon exposed parts of residences, buildings, yachts, etc., or wherever an exterior or spar 

varnish is required. Price $4.00 per gallon, 
M. P. DURABLE INTERIOR is the highest quality varnish we can produce for general 
interior use on residences, buildings, etc. This varnish, applied properly, will last as long as the 
wood itself. It can be rubbed or polished beautifully, or left in its natural gloss. It will not mar 
white, and woodwork finished with it, can be washed without affecting its finish. Price $3.00 per gallon. 


M. P. DURABLE FLOOR is used for finishing and protecting natural or painted floors. It is not 
affected by hot or cold water, nor will it show the punctures of heel-nails, and nothing but unusual treat- 
ment will mar its finish. It can be rubbed or polished, or left in its natural gloss, and is a beautiful and 
lasting finish for floors. Price $3.00 per gallon. 


GLIDDEN’S VELVET WHITE ENAMEL (Egg Shell Finish), Its finish is like an egg shell, 
soft and beautiful. The finish is produced by natural-flowed coats, and has the effect of a rubbed finish, 
without the expense of rubbing. A surface that is finished with it is waterproof and will stand repeated 
washings. It is intended for residences of worth, fine public buildings, cold storage plants, hospitals, 
sanitariums, hotels, etc., and is also intended for general marine work on yachts, and boats of all 
description. It may be applied over old varnished or painted work, provided the wood is brought to a 
smooth surface before application. The finish produced by the use of this enamel is beautiful and 
very lasting. Price $5.00 per gallon. 

GLIDDEN’S SUPERIOR WHITE ENAMEL (Gloss Finish). This enamel is made from 
the same base as the Velvet Enamel, the only difference between the two being that this dries 
with a beautiful, high lustre. It retains its beauty through long wear and exposure, is easily kept 
clean, and will stand repeated washings ; in fact, the oftener this enamel is washed the more beautiful" 

the finish. It is used upon the finest work in residences, 
hospitals, sanitariums, public buildings, ‘cold stor- 
age plants, etc. If used upon varnished or 
painted surfaces, the work should be brought 

to a smooth surface before application. Our 

tests of this enamel prove that it is the best 

that can be made. It rubs and polishes 
beautifully. Price $5.00 per gallon. 
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The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


Hats for Men 
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Knapp-Felt hats are 
largely hand made. Only 
‘machinery which has 
something more than 
mere cost-saving to recom- 
mend it is used in Knapp- 
Felt construction. In the 
thirty-seven processes 
through which a Knapp- 
Felt hat passes in its won- 
derfully interesting trans- 
formation from the soft, 
frail fur to the wear-resist- 
ing finished product, each 
hat has the individual 
attention of a well-paid, 
contented artisan working 
under the careful superin- 
tendence and critical in- 
spection of members of the 
C &K organization whose 
only interest is the main- 
tenance of the high stand- 
ard which has prevailed 
in the Crofut & Knapp 
shop for more than fifty 
years. From theinception 
of the idea in the brain of 
the designer to the boxing 
of the perfected Knapp- 
Felt hat, advantage is 
taken of everydevice which 
human ingenuity and ex- 
perience can contrive to 
improve the product. 

Two grades, Knapp-Felt DeLuxe 
at Six Dollars, Knapp-Felt at Four 
Dollars— Derbies and Soft Hats. 
Everywhere. 


. Your newspaper probably has 
the advertisement of a hatter 
who sells Knapp-Felts. 


Write for THz HATMAN. 


THE CroruT & KNAPP Co, 
840 Broadway, New York. 
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The Senator’s Secretary 


OUR hefty citizens who are members 

of Mr. Taft’s Cabinet are now dis- 

covering the amazing truth that 

heftiness at home and heftiness in Wash- 

ington as Cabinet members are two 

ifferent, separate and distinct proposi- 
tions. 

They are gradually awaking to the reali- 
zation that they are clerks—sublimated 
clerks, to be sure—but clerks, neverthe- 
less. The five other hefty citizens who 
make up the Cabinet in conjunction with 
these four knew all about it helena They 
went in with their eyes open. The four 
didn’t know, but they are finding out, you 
may be,sure of that. They are finding out 
day by dayand night by night, and whether 
they like it or not, privately, they have got 
to like it ae sy or quit. To quit would 
be a confession, so they are taking their 
medicine in a dazed sort of way, wonder- 
ing what induced them to leave their happy 
homes, anyhow; and figuring on how soon 
they can get back with their faces saved. 
This period will last for a month or two 
and then they will be used to it, and it will 
be impossible to pry them out of their 


swivel-chairs with a crowbar. 


The four hefty ones who are learnin 
are Secretaries Dickinson, MacVeagh an 
Nagel and Attorney-General Wickersham. 
Knox, Meyer and Wilson have had Cabinet 
experience before and know how the game 
is played. Hitchcock was an Assistant 
Secretary for so long he is familiar with it, 
too, and Ballinger was Land Commissioner 
for a year and had a chance to observe how 
the Secretary of the Interior got his. These 
are partially educated, at least. 

But the other four—oh, dear! oh, dear! 
It has been coming hard for them. You 
see, Dickinson was general counsel for the 
Illinois Central Railroad, Wickersham a 
big New York lawyer, Nagela St. Louis 
lawyer, and MacVeaghat the head of a great 
business. They had been accustomed to 
having people do as they said, not to doing 
themselves what they were told to do; to 
being bosses of their various jobs; and 
now they are here in Washington working 
harder than they ever did in their lives for 
less money than they have made in years, 
loaded up with imposing titles—but not 
bosses. ay, not bosses, but the bossed. 

President Taft gave it out that he 
intended to have his Cabinet a real Cabi- 
net, not a collection of clerks and promoted 
favorites; and he meant what he said. 
There is no doubt of that. He said that he 


had selected big men for the places and 


that he would hold them responsible for 
their departments and would allow them 
full sway. That is all well enough so far 
as it goes, but it doesn’t go very far. It 
cannot. President Taft has the best inten- 
tions in the world in so far as this phase of 
his Administration is concerned, but the 
very nature of his position compels him to 
take a hand everywhere and, in reality, to 
run the departments himself as he sees fit; 
for his the glory or the blame. 


Striking the Proper Attitude 


He means well, does the President, but it 
will not work out. Thus, the hefty four 
have discovered that, when they are told 
to come to the White House, they must 
come a-running; that when omy 4 ave a 
pet idea and it doesn’t suit the President 
they must drop it and drop it quickly; 
that while the President consults with them 
they must be careful to do as he intimates 
or says, not as they think best; for though 
a Cabinet Minister has an ornate title and 
is looked on outside as a most important 
part of the governmental machinery, the 
man who is President is so much more 
important, so much more powerful, so 
much more responsible, that they have to 
do as he tells them or get out. 

Not many men who come to Washing- 
ton to take Cabinet places realize this, 
—, of course, men like Hitchcock, who 
has had a departmental training. Knox, 
who knows it hang’ well now, had to learn 
it when he came here first to be Attorney- 
General, and so did Wilson and so did 
aor They have their lesson letter- 
ect. Capable as he is, you will never 

nd Philander C. Knox running counter to 
the wishes of his chief very long. He is 
skillful enough to deflect many things and 
to hold up many things and to prevent 
many things, but when it comes down to 


a case of ‘‘ Please do this, Mr. Secretary,” 
from the Big Boss, he will do it every time, 
and so will all the rest of them. 

Dickinson and MacVeagh and Nagel 
and Wickersham are having this pounded 
into them. Undoubtedly, they came with 
great ideas as to what they would and 
could do. Gradually, after many shocks 
to their sensibilities they are discovering 
that what they can do is what they are 
wanted to do, ‘not what they may want to 
do themselves. It is a tough experience for 
big men, this shaking down of a Cabinet 
until it gets into the proper clerkly atti- 
tude. Many men have rebelled, protested, 
fought, but all have capitulated, or re- 
signed. Occasionally, there is a brave soul 
who, after a trial, discovers that he is but a 
clerk and goes back to his former ee 
tion, giving this or that reason for his 
resignation; but most of them hang on, 
massage themselves into shape and get out 
of it the glory that goes with the place 
away from Washington, while toiling in 
Washington like hired hands, which they 
are. 

Mr. Taft is a pleasant gentleman, good- 
natured, kind-hearted, regardful of others’ 
feelings, and he has it in his mind to allow 
the greatest latitude in his Cabinet. He 
means well; but Mr. Taft, with all his 
kindness and good-nature and tender 
consideration of the rights of others, can- 
not get away from the fact that he is the 
one supreme figure, and that things must 
be done his way, inasmuch as he must 
stand for everything before the people. 
The system demands it. It is the toll of 
the institution. Where would a President 
be if he allowed every Cabinet Minister, 
most of them with personal ambitions, to 
go skyhooting around with plans and 
projects of his own? 


A Hypothetical Discussion 


Of course, no such situation exists as 
existed when Mr. Roosevelt was President. 
His Cabinet members were clerks in fact as 
well as by conditions. He dominated all 
of them, made them dance when he whis- 
tled, and he whistled most of the time. 
Taft will be as considerate as he can, but 
there are many dreary days coming for 
Dickinson and MacVeagh and Wicker- 
sham and Nagel before they fit in. It is 
hard for a man who has been giving orders 
for twenty years to begin, abruptly, to take 
orders. 

This is about the way it happens: A 
proposition relating to Mr. Nagel’s depart- 
ment comes up, say, at a Cabinet meeting. 
Mr. Nagel is supposed to have charge of 
all matters pertaining to Commerce and 
Labor and various other allied bureaus. 
The President asks Mr. Nagel how about 
this particular thing. 

Nagel gives his ideas and tells what he 
intends to do. Then it is discussed. Mr. 
Knox, for example, says: ‘‘ Why, I remem- 
ber that matter perfectly. It came up 
when I was Attorney-General and we 
decided then that the proper procedure was 
thus and so,” or, “‘It came up when I was 
in the Senate and it was held that it should 
be carried on in this way,’’ taking a stand 
— to that of Mr. Nagel. 

hen the President says: ‘“‘I remember 
it perfectly. I was Secretary of War at the 
time. I think, Mr. Nagel, that the pro- 
cedure should be along the lines indicated 
by Mr. Knox,” and Nagel gets red in the 
face and the veins in his neck bulge out, 
but he can do nothing but say: “ Very 
good, sir.” 

Taft had his Cabinet training with 
Roosevelt, and he was just as much of a 
clerk as any of the rest while he was there. 
To besure, President Roosevelt’s particular 
concern was the Navy Department, where 
he had six Secretaries in seven years, and 
he F movers ood ran that department, but 
he dipped into the War Department quite 
ree age oo too. Taft did what he was 
told. Hehadto. Also, he will see to it that 
his Cabinet members will do as they are 
told. They will have to, also. 

They come in with odd ideas, these new 
Cabinet members. There’s Wickersham. 
He was a little czar in his way in New 
York. He tage law in a great firm 
and, probably, never saw a reporter or a 
newspaper.writer in his life unless he took 
the initiative. When he came to Washing- 
ton, where the best newspaper. workers in 
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ERE’S a point 

on piano buy- 
ing that ought to 
give you plenty of 
food for thought— 
very low priced pianos 
and very high priced 
pianos pay the largest 


profits to the dealers and 
manufacturers. 


The reason for this is 
evident. With the very 
low priced pianos the 
manufacturer strives for 
only one thing —to put 
as little as possible into 


the cost of manufacture; 
quality is never considered. 


With the very high 
priced pianos it is impos- 
sible to put real piano value 
into the instruments beyond 
a certain point; all cost over 
that must be for decoration, 
finish, or just to please a 
customer who wants to pay 
a big price under the im- 
pression that the more he 
pays the more he gets. ~ 


Crown Pianos and 
Crown Combinolas 


These instruments occupy the 
middle ground as to price, and the 
higher ground as to quality. All 
possible value in material and work- 
manship is put into them; nothing 
but quality is considered in every 
piece of wood and metal we use; 
to this cost is added a moderate 
profit and the instruments go out as 
the best piano values to be had. 


On price and terms the Crown 
instruments are interesting to every 
piano buyer. 


If you happen to be in a locality 
where there is no Crown represent- 
ative, we can sell you direct, by 
mail. We will see that you get 4 
fine instrument, at the right price, 
on easy terms if desired. Send for 
Catalogue P and our booklet ‘‘ How 


to buy a piano.’’ 


Geo. P. Bent Company 


Manufacturers of 
Crown Pianos and 


Crown Combinolas 
211 Wabash Av., Chicago 
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Made-to-Measure 
Silk Suits, Ready-Made 
Lingerie Dresses, Tub 
Suits, all the New 
Waists and Skirts— 
everything new in Sum- 
mer wear for Ladies, 
Misses and Children — 
all are shown in your 
FREE copy of the 
“NATIONAL” Sum- 
mer Style Book. 

We want YOU to 
write for your copy of 
the“NATIONAL’’ Style 
Book to-day. We want 
you to realize just how 
great a benefit the 
“NATIONAL” will be 
to you —how much satis- : 
faction and economy and real pleasure there will 
be to YOU in wearing “‘ NATIONAL”? Clothes. 
May we expect to hear from you? 


Tailored Suits 


Made-to-Measure $'7-50 . $3 5 Expressage 
New York Styles Prepaid 

In addition to all New York’s desirable New orien 
in Summer Ready-Made Apparel your“NATIONAL” 
Style Book will show youthe famousnew fashion plates 
of “NATION AL” Made-to- Measure Tailored Suits in 
silks and other light weight fabrics delightfully cool 
for Summer wear. And each of these will be cut to your 
order out of your choice of our 400 materials, and we 
take all the risk of fitting you and pleasing you perfectly. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Each ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Garment has the “ NATIONAL 

GUARANTEE TAG"’ attached. This is our guarantee 

We prepes a express charges on ‘a NATIONAL” 
e y or on 
Garments to anywhere in United States. 


Won't you write to-day for your “NATIONAL” 
Pirie Pook and Samples which we will send you— 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


214 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branch Stores 








PAPER DIAPERS 
APPEAL TO THE 
MOTHER OF THE BABE 


In the tinst kid that ever wore a 
g apr Diaper Dont /!ook good 10 you? 


HAVE worn Whiteaw Paper Diapers since the day I was 
I born, 10 months now, and have never for one minute been 
Scalded or chafed. Very few babies in this world can say 
that. Made of very Strong velvety paper as soft as cotton, a 
perfect absorbent, medicated under the direction of a chemist 
to prevent chafing, and shaped to fit. To be worn inside 
regular Diaper and destroyed when soiled. We could fill a 
column in their praise, but any Mother will know. Cost less 
than one cent each. 75 cts. per 100, at Factory, or will mail 
50 postpaid for $1.00. Also make the famous Ww 
f “, Sanitary, Heal and Warm, $3.00 per dozen 
-0.b. Cincinnati, or two full size as sample by mail, postpaid, 
for 
For Sale by 
WoopwarD & LOTHROP, . Wattagen, Cc. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, New York and Philadelphia 
OHN W. GRAHAM & CO., . . Spokane, Wash. 





. yr IAN BAZAAR, Seattle, Wash. 
o%. LESLIB&CO. . . « « « Minneapolis 
WOODWARD, CLARKE &CO., | : Portland, O. 


R-H-MACV&Co.,.New York Dow’s DRUG STORES, Cinti. 

Mo VER Dry Goops Co. MARSHALL FIELD, Chicago 
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| Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. 4,Cincinnati,O. 
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We Supply the U. te 


Government 


A Prices Cut in Half 


this season. Our large 
new 104-page Band in- 
strument catalog Sent 
y FREE. Write to-day. 


The Rudelph Wurlitzer Co. 
P 172 E. 4th St., Cincinnati; or, 
326 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 



























the world are stationed and where re- 
pertes see everybody by right, from the 

ident down, on matters of public 
interest, somebody told Wickersham that 
he had better see the correspondents. 

Wickersham didn’t know why. He had 
nothing to communicate to the corre- 
spondents. Communications of that kind 
were not in his line. But he had a para- 
graph put in the papers that on a certain 

oon he would leased to have the 
correspondents call. About a hundred of 
them called, any one of whom might at 
any time have some legitimate inquiry to 
make of the Attorney-General. 

Mr. Wickersham came out, shook hands 
all around nervously, said he was very glad 
and vanished. The correspondents came 
away. Two days later a correspondent for 
one of the big papers had a query from 
his paper that needed an answer by the 
Attorney-General. He went up to the 
Department of Justice. 

“I would like to see the Attorney- 
General, if you please,” he said. 

“I am sorry, but that is impossible,” 
his ey secretary replied. 

“Why?” asked the correspondent. 
“This is an important matter and I will 
take up but little of his time, or if he is 
engaged please let me know when I can 
see him.” 

““May I ask what is your business?” 
inquired the private secretary. 

“‘T am a newspaper man.” 

“But, my dear sir,’’ exclaimed the pri- 
vate secretary, ‘“‘ you can’t see the Attorney- 
General at all. He saw the newspaper 
gentlemen only a day or two ago.” 

“Does that last for four years?” in- 
quired the correspondent. 

“‘Certainly,”’ replied the private secre- 

with a note of surprise at the question 
in his voice. ‘‘ Why should he want to see 
them again?”’ 


Novelties of the Administration 


It doesn’t seem like the same old town 
since Taft came in. Really, it is so calm 
and peaceful and quiet in Washington that 
the chaps who like to have things nape 
are beginning to wonder whether R. 
should not have remained just as an 
inciter of public interest. Without ques- 
tioning the loyalty of Mr. Taft to Mr. 
Roosevelt, it is apparent that he has started 
out to have an Administration as different 
as possible from his predecessor’s. The 
lid is on. The Soft Pedal Triplets have 
got in their deadly work. We are safe and 
sane to an astonishing degree. There are 
no loud noises, no explosions, no disturb- 
ances of the atmosphere. Just tranquil- 
lity, tranquillity, joy and happiness, peace 
and rest 


As a nyc as possible, various 
prosecutions are ing ropped casually 
out of the window and forgotten, numer- 
ous indictments are being shoved care- 
lessly into the waste-baskets, multitudes 
of commissions are being recalled and set 
to work, large numbers of plans and pro- 
jects of statesmanship are being labeled 
and put in the specimen cases as interest- 
ing relics of an Administration that is gone. 
Now and again, ery | in fact, the axe 
falls on the neck of a Roosevelt office- 
holder, not because there is anything 

inst the office-holder, but just because 

r. Roosevelt isn’t President now and 
Mr. Taft is. Taft has been told he must 
impress his individuality on his Adminis- 
tration and not be acarbon copy of another, 
and he is impressing it. Likewise, he is 
handing out a few things to the credit of 
his own private account. 

Mr. Taft didn’t like Mr. Cortelyou’s 
actions in the canvass before the Republican 
National Convention that nominated Taft. 
He seems to have a fairly agile memory. 
Thus, he never even considered Cortelyou 
for retention in the Cabinet, although 
Cortelyou is a most skillful cabineteer as 
a mechanic of government, having been 
trained in that line for twenty years or 
more. Then, too, Mr. Taft pany 
chopped off the heads cf Mr. Fowler, Col- 
lector at the Port of New York, and Mr. 
Coolidge, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, both close friends of Mr. Cortelyou’s 
—nothing personal, you know, but a neat 
bit of decapitation just the same. 

Other Roosevelt and Cortelyou men will 
follow. .And why not? This is Mr. Taft’s 
Administration. 

At the White House things are so differ- 
ent that it dazes any one familiar with the 
rush and hustle of the past seven years. 
There is a new staff of clerks, secretaries, 
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Kayser Silk Gloves 





No need to tell you about them. 

You know the Kayser patent tip—the tip that outwears the 
glove. You know the Kayser fabric—the pure silk that we weave 
ourselves to secure that remarkable wear. 

You know the Kayser finish, the Kayser fit. Every glove goes 
through fifty operations to get it. 

We don’t need to advertise Kaysers. For every woman knows 
that they are all that’s desirable. 


But You May Not Know This: 


During the long glove craze there sprang up numerous inferior 
makes. 

We could not supply one-tenth the long gloves wanted. So you 
took what you could get. 

The most worthless gloves sold at twice the Kayser price. Even 
stocking tops sewed on to short gloves sold faster than makers could 
make them. 

You got ill-wearing, ill-fitting gloves. And you thought, per- 
haps, that silk gloves had deteriorated. 

But the Kaysers were then—and they are today—just as good as 
they ever were, but there were not enough to go around at that time. 


+ 








Patent Finger-Tipped Silk Gloves 


A Guarantee in Every Pair 


Now you can all get Kaysers—any shade or style, long or short. 
We've immensely increased our facilities. 

You can pet the perfect fit, the durable fabric, the patent tip— 
the kind you always wore. 

Inferior makes still seek the trade that you gave them when the 
Kaysers were gone. But you can avoid them if you simply look for 
‘‘Kayser’’ on the hem. 


Every Woman Wants a Kayser 


The Kayser silk glove is the one article on which all ideas 
agree. Every woman wants it. 

In 25 years we have acquired a skill which no one can duplicate. 
We have no real competition. 

We make so many gloves, and sell them so low, that an equal 
glove at our price is impossible. 

The Kaysers sell everywhere at just the same price as gloves 
less than half as good. 

You pay nothing extra / 
to get them. Simply be care- 
ful. Look for the name in 7 
the hem. ae 

Short Silk Gloves, 
50c and up 


Long Silk Gloves, 
75c and up Look for the Name in the Hem 







JULIUS KAYSER & CO., MAKERS, NEW YORK 


Also makers of Italian Silk Underwear—the most |uxurious lingerie in 
the world, yet the most economical. It outwears cotton ten to one, as thou- 
sands of women know. Made in every undergarment that a woman wears. 
Send for booklet, ‘‘What Every Woman Knows.”’ 





























ify Fiat-Top Desk 


Com- 
plete 
Office 
On Legs 


(Solid Oak, 

Golden or 

Weathered) Nine kinds of 
drawers to select from—all the 
filing systems 
you need—and no 
more. 


$1950 


(F. O. B. 
Monroe) 






(F. O. B. Monroe) 
For this hand- 
some, serviceable 


Verticai File. Dealers 
everywhere sell it. 


Holds 20,000 Letters 


and keeps 
them in most 
convenient, ac- 


Typewriter Desk 


Same as No. 555 but cor- 
rect height for ma- 
chine, drawers on one 
side only. Choice 


of drawers. (F. 
O.B. Monroe.) 
cessible shape. A 
big time and tem- 


14* 
per saver. 


Nine Kinds of Drawers 


are made to fit this file, so if you 
do not want it entirely for cor- 
respondence, select card in- 
dex drawers, check files, 
document drawers or 
whatever you need. 

See a dealer or cat- 
alog for extras. 


room, takes § 
no floor space. & 
Golden Oak top 
14x18in. Patent lock 

sets it rigidly at any 
angle; easily attached. 
Prepaid, Nickelor Oxidized, 
$4. Black Enamel, $3.50. 


Patent 
Applied 
for. 










Get 
Posted 


on the modern 
office furniture and 
the labor saving con- 
veniences that bear the 


name of j YE “4 
nedaienetall 


Your dealer will show you these 

business economies, or. we will fill 

yo order direct. Write today for our 
ig catalog. Get posted. 


The ffz> Mfg. 


See 
That 
Lock? 


68 Union St. 
*y Monroe, Mich, 











Long Distance Vision 
The 18- Power Perplex Prism 
Binocular is as light and com- 
pact as an opera glass —as 
easily held steady. The ienses 
are close to the eye, giving, at 
one mile, a field 607 feet in 
diameter, nine times the area 
of view possible in ordinary 
field glasses and furthermore 
every detail is sharply and 
clearly defined. 


PERPLEX 


PRISM BINOCULAR 


Diaz! 
Optical - 
The Perplex is me- 
chanically perfect and 
will “pick up’’ objects 
even in dim light and 
at great distance. Cat- 
alog, illustrating the 
Perplex and giving the 
prices of all powers 
sent on request. 


Seen through or- 
dinary field glass 








Seen through Perplex Prism 
Binocular at same distance 





Sold by opticians, jewelers, marine 
supply and sporting goods dealers, or 
direct by mail. 


AMERICAN THERMO-WARE CO. 








Sole American Distributors 
18 Warren Street New York 
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Developing, Printing and Enlarging 
Your films will have the best attention if mailed to us. Give us a Snap- 
shot, Flash-light or Time Exposure trial on your Kodak Finishing. 

ROCHESTER PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
62 Main Street, E. “ The Kodak City” Rochester, N. Y. 





doorkeepers and the like, of course, and a 
new procedure in the waiting-rooms. It 
was President Roosevelt’s plan to let in 
forty or fifty people at a crack, range 
them around the walls of his private office 
and the Cabinet room and then dash out, 
grab a hand, say a word or two, dash along, 
grab other hands and get rid of the whole 
outfit in ten or fifteen minutes. There is 
no dashing about William Howard Taft, 
positively not a dash. He comes out and 
takes hold of a visitor’s hand. Then he 
talks and listens until the conversation is 
finished. It may be forty minutes or it 
may be ten. He says all he has to say and 
the visitor says all he has to say. In the 
mean time, while the President is talking, 
there are a lot of people outside impa- 
tiently waiting to get in; and the word 

one out that Taft is harder to see than 

oosevelt. 

He isn’t, but he is harder to get away 
from. Naturally, if the President talks for 
th uarters of an hour to one visitor, 
threshing out a subject in all its phases, a 
lot of people not so fortunate as this par- 
ticular visitor must cool their heels, a pro- 
ceeding that, whatever its effect on the heels 
may be, does not tend to cool the anger. 
It is the same way with the diplomatists. 
They cannot leave, if they are talking to 
the President, until he intimates it is time 
for them te go or that the interview is 
ended. Frequently, Mr. Taft has for- 
gotten to do this and has had those gaudy 
gentlemén hanging around, pop-eyed and 
wondering what would happen to them, 
for long periods. 

However, Taft will work all this out. 
The main thing is that there isn’t a person 
on earth who can hurry him. He takes his 
own comfortable time. He has made a tre- 
mendous hit, especially with his first mes- 
sage to Congress, which was less than four 
hundred words long. That was hailed asa 
masterpiece. It is a hundred to one that 
the reason that message was so short was 
because Taft didn’t have time to write a 
longer one. Probably, he is glad now he 
didn’t. He is like all big men and not 
overly anxious to do a task until he has to. 
He was very busy, crowded to death with 
callers, harassed about appointments and 
all that, and he put off writing that mes- 
sage until the last minute. Then he wrote 
it and it hit the country as the greatest 
document since Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
speech, coming, as it did, after yards of 
lan e in other Roosevelt messages. 
Nat ly, Taft is not brief in his expres- 
sions. However, he landed exactly right 
with that little message and it started him 
out as President amid glad acclaim. All of 
which goes to show that there are occasions 
when Procrastination becomes the First 
Aid to Presidents instead of performing al- 
ways in the old réle as the Thief of Time. 


No Place Like Home 


HARLEY SEYMOUR, who was one of 
the best reporters in the business, was 
floating around Chicago one Christmas 
Eve. He went into a restaurant and 
found about fifty a ae there, mostly 
visitors from other cities held up in Chicago, 
sadly eating, and thinking of home. 

There was an orchestra playing lively 
music to cheer ve the diners if possible. 
Seymour listened for a time and then went 
over to the leader. ‘“ ,” he said, ‘‘ what 
will you take to play Home, Sweet Home 
ten times in succession ?”’ 

‘“Twenty dollars,’”’ the leader replied. 

“You’re on,” said Seymour. ‘Go 
ahead.” 

Presently the orchestra started on the 
first Home, Sweet Home. There were a few 
sniffles from the women-folks and almost 
everybody drank a toast to those at home. 
The orchestra played it again. There were 
more sniffles and some of the women left 
the room, taking their escorts with them. 
The third repetition caught a eee many 
more, and by the end of the fifth perform- 


ance Seymour was the only person in the 
room besides the waiters, some of whom 
were crying. 

‘Gee!’ said Seymour, as he hurried out 
to escape the manager’s wrath, ‘‘we cer- 
tainly are a sentimental people. 
I’ll go home myself. 


I guess 
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Chalmers-Detroit “ Forty ”— $2,750 


Judge This Car 
By Its Record 


If you were hiring a man at a good salary to work for you, you would 





hire him largely on his record. 





If you are going to buy a motor car at a good price to work for you, why 


not buy one on its record? 


No car has a better record than the Chalmers-Detroit ‘‘ Forty’’— which 


sells for $2,750. 


During 1908 the ‘‘ Forty’’ finished first, or with a perfect score, in twenty- 
five nationally known races, hill climbs and endurance contests. 


We send our cars freely into contests—for your benefit. 


A car that will 


stand up under the bitter strain of contests will prove reliable for the owner 


in every day use. 


We do everything we can to prove out the cars, for your benefit. 
have a right to know what a car will do—or what it will not do. 


You 
You like a 


car that has done things, just as you like a man who has done things. 


Read What This Car Has Done 


In the Detroit Endurance Run of 450 miles 
last spring, perfect scores were earned by 
all three Chalmers-Detroit ‘‘Forty”’ entries. 
The same story was told in Baltimore- 
Hagerstown, the Kansas City and the Hart- 
ford Endurance Runs, and in the Detroit 
and Atlanta Sealed Bonnet contests. 


In the Minneapolis Endurance Run of 
262 miles, the ‘‘Forty’’ made the only per- 
fect road score among nineteen starters, 
winning the Minneapolis Tribune trophy. 


At Denver it won the Rocky Mountain 
Cup Race of 320 miles over treacherous 
roads, the only car to finish out of seven 
entries. As a hill climber the ‘‘Forty” 
demonstrated its superiority by being first 
at Algonquin, Cincinnati, Giant's Despair, 
Dead Horse, New Haven, Albany,Spokane, 
Baltimore and many others. The latest hill 
climb victory was at Pasadena, where the 
‘Forty’? won the free-for-all for stock cars. 


Owners of the Chalmers-Detroit ‘‘Forty”’ 
know that it lives up to its public record in 
private life. A thousand owners will tell 
you it is reliable, quiet, speedy; that it 
seldom needs repairs; that it is easy on 
tires; that it does its work on a small 
amount of gasoline. 

‘After running one of your ‘Forty’ cars 
over 5,000 miles without the slightest me- 
chanical trouble and not one cent paid out 
for repairs,’’ reads a letter from Mr. Albert 
H. Inman, of Worcester, Mass., ‘“‘I know 
that it’s in every way as good a car as you 
claim it to be. I have other and higher 


This is the low-priced car we spent two years in 
designing and building. It represents the utmost 
value for the money. It is the distinctive car of 
the low-priced class. No others near its price 
have the same up-to-date features. It has an 
I-beam single piece drop forged front axle, cylin- 
ders en bloc, aluminum crank case, strongest 
possible steering connections, a stronger, cleaner 


priced cars but none of them shows such a 
surplus of power or gets it to the wheels 
so quickly.”’ 

Mr. M. E. Green, 409 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo., writes: ‘‘Not only is my 
Chalmers-Detroit ‘Forty’ the most com- 
fortable and easy riding car I have had in 
five years’ experience as an owner, but I 
have found it extremely cheap in mainte- 
nance, getting from twelve to sixteen miles 
from a gallon of gasoline. Tire expenses 
are reduced to a minimum, owing to the 
lightness of the car.” 


Mr. Robert T. Whalen, 735 Ocean Ave., 
Brooklyn, writes that he has traveled 12,000 
miles over all sorts of road conditions with- 
out the slightest bit of trouble and that he 
finds the Forty” light enough to avoid 
tire troubles. 

‘This is my fifth automobile and it gives 
me more pleasure than any I have ever 
owned,” says Mr. Fred. H. Clarke, 715 Ma- 
jestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. ‘It will do any- 
thing an automobile should do, but the chief 
pleasure of ownership is owing to the fact 
that the ‘Forty’ does not have to be taken 
to the repair shop.”’ 

All that you want in a motor car you get 
in the Chalmers- Detroit ‘‘ Forty,” at $2,750 
—speed, hill climbing power, silence, low 


upkeep, beauty of line, reliability, long life. . 


Please write today for our catalog. We 
honestly believe that we offer the best value 
for the money, and all we ask is fora 
chance to tell you more about our cars. 





Chalmers-Detroit “30”— $1,500 


frame than any other low-priced car, multiple 
disc clutch, simple and effective oiling system, 
unit power plant, vanadium steel springs—% 
elliptic in the rear—annular ball bearings whi 
cost us $103, four cylinder engine, full floating 
type rear ae = the best grade of material in every 

t. Five passengers; roomy; beautiful lines. 
Please write today for our catalog. 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Members A. L. A. M. 
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You are Paying the Price of Ruberoid 
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TRADEMARK REGISTERDSB yay 


Be sure to look for this registered trademark which 
is stamped every four feet on the under side of all 
genuine Ruberoid. This is your protection against 
substitutes which many dealers brazenly sell as 
Ruberoid. Ruberoid is usually sold by but one 
dealer ina town. We will tell you the name of your 
Ruberoid dealer when you send for the free book. 








—Are You Getting It? 


Whatever roofing you are using on any building you are paying 
the price of Ruberoid. There are 300 substitutes for Ruberoid—and 
all of them cost. more in the end than the genuine. These substi- 
tutes have names which sound like Ruberoid. Before they are 


laid and exposed to the weather, they /o& like Ruberoid. And 
frequently they are sold as Ruberoid. 


You cannot judge a roofing by its name. You cannot 


judge a roofing by its looks. 


You can judge it only by the 


service it gives. The only way in which you can be sure of 
telling Ruberoid from the 300 substitutes is by looking for 
the trademark which appears every four feet on the under 


side of all genuine Ruberoid. 


The first Ruberoid roofs ever laid —seventeen 
years ago—are still good for many years of 
service — still flexible, still waterproof and 
weather tight. 


Seventeen Years of Service 





Ruberoid roofing was the first ready roofing by 
several years. So no other roofing has stood this 
test, even if any other roofing could. 

But the truth is that other ready roofings often 
go to pieces in a single summer. 

Because while they look like Ruberoid, they 
lack the one vital element which makes Ruberoid 
waterproof, heat proof, cold proof, snow proof, 
rain proof. 

That element is Ruberoid gum—our exclusive 
product. 

This processed gum is as flexible as new rubber. 
Yet it contains no rubber, and unlike rubber, it 
withstands the action of the weather. 

Where rubber rots in a few months of exposure, 
Ruberoid has remained sound and flexible for 
seventeen years. 

Unlike rubber, Ruberoid withstands the action 
of acids, gases and fumes. 

A roofing made of rubber would be worthless for 
any purpose. 

Yet many substitutes, not knowing the compo- 
sition of Ruberoid, have styled themselves ‘ Rub- 
ber roofings!”’ 


Protection Against Fire 





Ruberoid roofing is more than protection against 
the weather. Igis almost perfect protection against 
fire. 

You can throw burning coals on a roof of Ruber- 
oid. The coals will slowly die out without setting 
fire to the roofing, or to the timbers underneath. 

If the building burns, the roof will burn, whether 
it be of tin, tar, iron, slate, or Ruberoid. 

But a roof of Ruberoid protects against fire from 
falling embers—against fire from without. 

Ruberoid is a non-conductor of heat. 

The hot rays of the summer sun cannot penetrate 
it and the house remains cool. 

The warmth of your winter fires cannot escape 
through Ruberoid—and the house remains com- 
fortable without waste of fuel. 

All these, and many other properties are due to 
the use of our exclusive Ruberoid gum. 

That is why substitute roofings, no matter how 
much their names may sound like Ruberoid, no 
matter how much they may look like Ruberoid, 
cannot possibly be so good as Ruberoid. 

That is why you must be careful to look for the 
Ruberoid trademark when buying any roofing. 


A One-Piece Roof 


With every roll of Ruberoid roofing comes the 
Ruberine cement, and the other materials neces- 
sary for laying. 

This Ruberine cement, made of Ruberoid gum, is 
used to seal the laps and edges together—to seal 
them against leaks and against the weather. 

So that a roof of Ruberoid is practically a one- 
piece roof—with no edges to warp—with no cracks 
for the water and wind to find their way through. 

Ruberoid roofing comes in various weights suit- 
able for all buildings, ranging from woodsheds to 
palaces. 

It can be had plain, or in colors—attractive Red, 
Brown, Green. 

Colored Ruberoid is fine enough and beautiful 
enough for the costliest home. 


Costs Little to Lay 


Yet for any purpose, you can lay a Ruberoid roof 
yourself, or if you have it laid, there is no need to 
employ high-priced skilled labor. 

Any Ruberoid, whether plain, or in colors, is 
weatherproof and durable, all the way through. 

The colors in colored Ruberoid are not painted 
on — they are impregnated into the roofing by 
our exclusive process, patented both here and 
abroad. 

That is why the colors of Ruberoid do not wear 
off or fade. 

Before deciding on any roofing, for any purpose, 
please ask for our free book. 

In this book we give the actual results of our 
weather tests of all roofings. 

In our chemical laboratory, and on our “roof 
garden” at Bound Brook, N. J., we have tried out 
most every roofing made. 

We have analyzed each roofing and separated it 
into its elements. And we have laid it and let the 
weather itself tell us, to a month, just how long it 
would last. 

This book, which we will send you free, is a gold 
mine of practical roofing information. 


Ask for This k 











It tells the advantages and disadvantages of 
tin, tar, shingle, iron and ready roofings—fairly, 
frankly, impartially. 

Remember, whatever roofing you buy, you are 
paying the price of Ruberoid. 

So learn about all roofs before deciding on any. 

To get this valuable free book, address Depart- 
ment 89 B, The Standard Paint Company, 100 
William Street, New York. 


The Standard Paint Company, Bound Brook, N. J. 


New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Memphis, Denver, San Francisco, Montreal, London, Paris, Hamburg 


























Your Business 


Office 


— Whether Large or Small 


can now have in Sectionets the advan- 
tages of the best modern systems and 
filing devices. 


ce th ii 
By ioe S 


Sectionets give you every combina- 
tion in azy desired capacity — vertical 
letter files in one drawer sections - 
card indexes in two drawer - docu- 
ment files in three drawer sections - 
legal blanks in six drawer - stor- 

age drawers, large and smali-~and 

at prices so low that every busi- 
ness and professional man can 
now start his own system on the 
sectional plain and thus provide for 
every increase and future need, 
° 
Every Executive and 
Department Manager 
can have within arm's reach his 
important papersand records. Goo:l 
system is not served by divorcing 
your papers to the general 
file before the subject is 
finally closed. 
Our Sectionet Book is 
free, and contains many 
suggestive stacks. Ask 
now on your office sta 
tionery — we'll mail at 
once. 


We want a dealer 
inevery city —if 
you are inter- 
ested write 
for our 
dealers 
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Around the World in Luxury 


The Greatest Vacation Trip the World Can 
Afford for a Fraction of the Usual Cost 


Circling the globe ordinarily requires 6 months, 
12 changes of steamers, with indefinite connections, 
trouble and discomfort, and costs nearly $3000. 


Clark’s Cruise THE WORLD 
starts Oct. 16, 09, by the S. S. Arabic, 16,000 tons, 
large, luxurious, unusually steady ; berths now avail- 
able from $800 to $1,200, shore trips, hotels, etc., in- 
cluded. Avoids ail the changes, delays and worry. 
Visits ports usually accessible only by “tramp” 
steamers or sailing ships, a route that would require 
18 changes to cover otherwise. Less than 4 months. 
All first-class—no steerage. 

The First Opportunity in History 
made possible by the enterprise of the most successful 
cruise conductors. Write for itinerary. 

12th Annual Orient cruise Feb. 5, 1910. $400 up. 30 
Tours to Europe $270 up. 
F. C. CLARK, 412 Times Building, NEW YORK. 














A Genuine 


PANAMA 


Fit for a King 
Express prepaid $4 
Two profits saved. This Panama, closely woven, 
light and pliable, blocked and trimmed, 


all sizes, $10 value; prepaid for Wy 


We import direct through Galveston from South Amer- 
ica. Order to-day, stating size. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
HOUSTON HAT CO. 
Panama Hat Kings 
World’s Largest Panama Hat Importers | HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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PUTTING ON THE 
SCREWS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


her mind whether to wake him or to let him 
sleep on. Her face wore the expression of an 
angel—a happy, good angel. 

he touched his shoulder and he woke 
instantly. 

‘Ferdinand is better,’’ said Miss Peale. 

Coles sprang to his feet. 

‘*Come;” she said. She laid her hand on 
his arm and they went upstairs together 
and into the sick-room. 

“Ellery wouldn’t be asleep,” said Miss 
Peale, ‘‘if he wasn’t better.’’ And then she 
made a statement that, coming from her, 
ought to have astonished Coles; but he 
was too much excited to put two and two 
together. 

“*T have listened at the door,’’ said Miss 
Peale, ‘‘every fifteen minutes or so, and he 
is breathing more easily. Listen.” 

Coles listened and knew that she had 
spoken the truth. 

“‘He’s going to get well,’ cried Coles. 

“Not so loud,” said Miss Peale softly. 

Then it was that he turned and looked 
at her in,amazement. 

“You heard what I said?” he asked. 
‘Have there been two miracles tonight? 
Can you hear what I am saying?” 

“‘ Perfectly,” said she; ‘but you mustn’t 
talk so loud.” 

‘I’m so glad for you,”’ Coles whispered, 
his eyes round with wonder. ‘I’m so glad. 
When did it happen? Howdid it happen?” 

But she only smiled, laid her finger on 
her lips, and glided from the room. 


xX 


OLES knocked on Miss Peale’s door. 
‘‘Come in,” she called. He went in, 
his haggard face radiant. 

‘““The doctor has just gone,’ he said. 
‘*He says that Ferdinand is out of danger.” 

‘‘Thank God for that!’’ said Miss Peale. 

** Andnow,”’ said Coles, ‘“‘about the ears.” 

“It’s rather a long story,” said Miss 
Peale; ‘‘I have been writing in the Fine- 
Book under Deceit. Would you care to 
look?” 

Coles smiled and turned the pages till 
he came to Deceit. Under this Miss Peale 
had written her name, and Coles looked 
from the entry to Miss Peale with a blank 
expression. 

“‘Isn’t Dolly pretty sure to win this 
year?” asked Miss Peale. 

He nodded evasively. 

“‘Dear boy,” she said, ‘‘I’ve never been 
deaf,.and I’ve never been poor—that is, not 
for years and years. It’s a bona-fide fine.” 

‘“Twenty-five thousand dollars!” said 
Coles slowly. 

“For passing myself off as deaf—and 
poor,” said Miss Peale. ‘‘Oh, I thought,” 
she went on, “‘that there was no goodness 
in the world. That people had no real use 
for other people unless they could get 
something out of them. And I was very 
cynical and* misanthropic—not without 
some reason. But I was getting old, and it 
seemed terrible to me to be all alone and 
to get older and older and die—without 
any family or anything. And I kept 
thinking more and more of you and yours. 
I said, ‘ Will they give me affection and be 
kind to me?’ And the answer was, ‘ Yes— 
rich old woman—with not so many years 
to live, they will give you what will seem 
like affection and kindness.’ I said, ‘If I go 
to them asking for charity—will they take 
mein?’ The answer was, ‘Probably not — 
but it’s worth trying.’ Se I wrote on 
impulse—and you told me to come and be 
taken care of. My heart warmed, I can 
tell you. But I said, ‘He will be sick of 
his bargain when he finds out what a 
nuisance a pauper aunt is.’ And I said, 
‘Even if they’re decent about it to your 
face, they’ll curse you out behind your 
back.’ I decided to be deaf. And I 
came, and you were all so kind! It was too 
good to be true. I said, ‘Wait a little.’ 
And I began to make myself expensive for 

ou to keep. But you wouldn’t complain. 

I put on the screws tighter and tighter. 
I pretended to be sick—I had to confide 
in Doctor Barbour—and I began to run 
you into debt. And still you wouldn’t 
compete. Then, to see what ee 

ppen, I pro to go to an asylum. 
‘And you wouldn’t let me. Then I said, 
‘There are good hearts in the world—there 
are ple who are unselfish. There are 





ople who will go down hill—to the very - 
Lethoen tether than be unkind!’” 
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actually gives twelve times more light 
than the best city gas. 

Like city gas, it is used in handsome 
brass or bronze chandeliers and fixtures of 
endless variety. 

simple twist of the wrist turns on a 
brilliant flood of light in any room in the 
house, day or night. 

It has already driven the oil lamp with 
its grease, pesos soot and smell, out of 
176,000 town and suburban homes. 

Takes some member of every one of 
these 176,000 homes, fifteen minutes once 
a month, to make all the gas the household 
can use. 


V secualy for volume, this rural gas 


** 


The magic is all in the wonderful gas- 
producing stone. 

This stone is manufactured in huge elec- 
tric furnaces, in a temperature of over 6,000 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

When ready to use, it looks and feels like 
crushed granite and is then known as Union 
Carbide. 

Union Carbide is packed at the factory 
and distributed through warehouses all over 
the country in sheet steel cans in which it 
may be kept for years. 

In these packages it is safer to handle and 
store than common coal, as it will not burn. 
and can’t explode. 

* 

The gas which this wonderful stone yields 
is genuine Acetylene. 

And Acetylene, carried in iron pipes to 
ornamental fixtures, burns with a soft, 
brilliant, pure white light. 

On account of its color, it is the easiest 
of all lights on the 


those afflicted with eye : yy, 
strain troubles. he 

It is not poisonous 
and one might sleep all 
night in a room with 
an open burner with- 
out harm. 

For these reasons it is used ex- 
tensively as an illuminant in hos- 
pitals, fagtories, mines, light-houses 
and government army posts. 
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To produce Acetylene, it is only nec. 
essary to mix Union Carbide with plain 
water in a small tank-like machine that 
is usually set in one corner of the base- 
ment. 

The formula is simple, and the work can 
be handled by most any school boy. 

Once a month he must fill the little 
machine with Union Carbide—the machine 
does the rest—it makes gas only when the 
lights are burning and stops making gas 
when they are turned off. 

Anybody that can cut and fit pipes can 
install the generator, pipes and fixtures 
in two days without injuring walls or 
floors. 

With such an installation you can make 
this glorious beautifying light in your own 
home for less money than same amount of 
light from kerosene would cost. 


** 


If you happen to live in the country, you 
can do as thousands of farmers have done 
—run the gas pipes to lights placed on your 
porches, in your horse and cow barn, or 
even in your barn yard and have all of them 
fixed up to light with a touch of an ignition 
button on post or walls. 

Such a lighting scheme is not only a boon 
to the housewife and children, but it’s a 
mighty handy convenience for the man of 
the house when he must do his chores after 
dark, or when he is called out in the night 
to attend a sick animal. 

All these lights will be permanently fas- 
tened to ceilings, walls or posts, and enclosed 
in tight globes. 

For this reason they are many times 
safer than lamps or 
lanterns that are so 
often tipped over with 
disastrous results. 

Write us today how 
large your place and 
where it is located. Then 
we can mail our book- 
lets and tell you how 
mg it will cost to make this light your- 
self. 

Just address Union Carbide Sales Co., 
Dept. B—155 Michigan Av., Chicago, Ill. 
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Guaranteed 


pressage and we'll ship immediately, express prepaid. 
STORES 


Allentown, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Hanover, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Indianapolis, Ind, 





Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 


Fit, leather and workmanship definitely guar- 
anteed in writing. Your money back, repairs 
free, or a new pair, as the case may warrant, if a fault develops. 

You can’t get more style, better fit, or greater comfort at any 
price than you get in the Hanover, yet this high quality costs you 
only $3— maker direct to wearer is the reason. 


Write for Hanover Style Book and system of foot measurement. 
send us your order, giving size of last comfortable shoe and style you want. 


SHEPPARD & MYERS CO., Factory, Hanover, Pa. 


If not near a Hanover store, 
Add 25c for ex- 


Paterson, N. J. Scranton ty 
P q 





Trenton, N. J. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 
York, Pa. 


Newcastle, Pa. 

New York City 
(3 stores) 

Norfolk, Va. 


(5 stores) 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Reading, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 

















The “CADO” Fountain Pencil 
Requires no sharpening, has 
10c 


no metal parts and 
nothing to get 
The LEAD is out of order. 
adjustable in a neat 
fountain-pen like holder, Ask 
your stationer for it or send us 10 
cents for the pencil with a box of refills. 
PLAIN OR COPYING LEADS 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., 240 W. 23d St., New York 





The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The ideal place to rest; to accurately learn your exact physical 
condition, to have applied the physiological and dietetic methods 
to eliminate the causes of your illness and to build up per- 


m A 
manent health. Luxurious modern appoint 
HEALTH ments, moderate rates, dlelicious health cuisine, 
200 kinds of baths, electricity, swimming pools, 
REST indoor palm garden, tonic Michigan climate, 860 feet 
above sea level; 300 trained nurses, 30 physicians; 
accommodations for 1000 guests. Illustrated Catalogue 


The Sanitarium, Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. : 


















| THE RIGHT PRICE— 
QUALITY HOSIERY 


OU can buy “this and 

that” brand of hosiery, 
but what's the use? You can’t 
get as good as Wunderhose, 
and you won’t get as much if 
you pay more. 


‘Woanderhose, 


protect your feet with quality. 
We protect the price you pay 
by the best wear guarantee 


issued, 


Freely and free we’ll replace with 
new Wunderhose any that might punch 
thro’ heel, toe or sole within four months’ 
solid wear. Ask your dealer. 

MEN’S WUNDERHOSE, four (4) pairs to 
the box, black, tan, grey or pearl shades are 
without peer at the price. Werranted proof 
against holes in toes, heels or soles for four (¢) 
months. $1.00 per box. 

CHILDREN’S WUNDERHOSE, four (4) 
pairs to the box, come in black or tan — four 
(4) months’ wear guarantee. The first child's 
stocking worthy of awarranty. $1.00 per box. 

WOMEN’S WUNDERHOSE, three (3) 
pairs to the box, black or tan, are warranted 
to wear three months without darning in toes, 
soles or heels. $1.00 per box. 

Don't confuse WUNDERHOSE with other brands. 

DERHOSE are ‘lifferent, better, more lasting and 
economical. If your dealer cannot supply you—although 
Pe dealers ee gee to us gm so, — 

ion size, style and colo ii ® ill ied. 
WUNDERHOSE the family. 
FREE—WONDER BOOK—Write to 
CHATTANOOGA KNITTING MILLS, 








22 Bell St., Chattanooga, Tenn. is 











For Dress you can choose nothing more graceful or 

Coming than our Stock No. 126—Sterling Patent 
Colt, Smile Last —$4.00. 

Style hard to duplicate even in $6.00 shoes. ‘‘Foot- 
Print fit” known only to Ralston wearers. 

We Send Free Our New Spring Catalog 
will request, we will send name of nearest agent, or 
it mail shoes direct at $4.00, plus 25c. for carriage; 

guaranteed or money refunded. Union made. 


Ralston Health Shoemakers 
985 Main Street, Campello (Brockton), Mass. 








She took the big-shouldered man in her 
arms and kissed him on both cheeks. 

“Tf I talk sentiment any more,” she 
said, ‘‘I shall scream and howl and possibly 
have hysterics— because I’m so happy!” 

Then—the tears running down her 
cheeks—‘“‘ We'll talk business,” she said. 

“Oh,” said Coles. ‘“‘ Must we?” 

“Why,” said she, ‘“‘aren’t you dying to 
know how rich and comfortable we are all 
going to be?” 

“Yes,” said Coles, laughing, ‘I am.” 

“When I got tired of throwing money 
away,” said Miss Peale, ‘“‘though it isn’t 
generally known that I ever did get tired 
of it, I began to save and to invest. I 
bought some lots in Portland, Oregon. 
And I bought some mining stock—just to 
help a poor fellow out, I thought—and—I 
don’t know how much I made—it was 
sinful. And all the while I was earning 


good money, and investing in this and | 
that. And I got in on one of the Long | 


Island land booms. And I’ve been lucky 
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—oh, so lucky! But money’s a lot of | 


responsibility. And my holdings are | 


beyond me—quite beyond me. And I’ve 


thought that perhaps you could leave the | 


bank—and manage my affairs for me—and 
all and all. And you'll need a head assist- 


ant, a young, emphatic man who can do | 


all kinds of things— you see, there are mines 
and buildings and a ranch and land—and I 
thought Jim would be just the person ——”’ 

“He would,” exclaimed Coles, “‘he’d be 


just theman. But, Aunt Margaret, aren’t | 


you?” and he looked at her quizzically 
and tapped his forehead. 

“No, I’m not,” she said tartly. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“‘I’ve worked up in the 
bank until I am earning a good salary.” 

“A good fiddlesticks,”’ said Miss Peale. 
“But I’m not offering you a salary—I’m 


offering you an income—and, besides, all | 


that I have goes to you and yours when I 
die. Man alive, don’t look so perplexed! 


I’m not talking to you in terms of neces- | 


sities. I’m talking to you in terms of 
automobiles and greenhouses.”’ 

“Do you mean it?’ he asked. And, 
when she nodded: “I’m going to tell 
Ellery,” he said. He turned at the door. 
“You wouldn’t let me tell her—would 
you,” he said, “‘ unless it—it was all true?”’ 

““T would cut my throat first,” she said. 
And he looked at her a while and knew 
that she meant it, and he came back and 
kissed her. 


Coles put on his sheet and knotted hand- | 


kerchief and went into the sick-room. 
Ferdinand had come uphill almost as fast 
as he had gone down. He was deeply 
s'eeping, cool, comfortable, and breathing 
like a lamb. But Coles did not tell Ellery 
about the money at this time; he saw by 
her eyes, yearning joyfully over the baby, 
that in her heart was room for no more 
glad tidings. 

She was the last member of the family to 
know about the change of fortune, and she 
cared the least about it. 


Jim stood on the pavement in front of 
the house: he had been denied admittance 


by Doctor Barbour himself. But Dolly had | 


been watching for him and she threw open 
one of the windows of the big room. 

“Jim,” said Dolly, “‘we’ve struck it 
rich.” 

“Honest Injun?” he doubted. 

‘‘ Honest to Gospel,’’ said Dolly, and she 
crossed herself just over where her heart 
had been before she gave it to Jim. ‘‘ And 
you're in it, too,” she said. ‘And there’s 
twenty-five thousand dollars of it, all 
mine.” 

“Dolly,” said Jim, “you feel all right, 
don’t you? I don’t know how diphtheria 
develops— but 

“The first symptom,” said Dolly, ‘‘is 
brass, and the second is brazenness. And 
I’ve talked with Papa, Jim, and I’m going 
to talk with Mamma, and then I’m going 
to name the day.” 

Alice, being in the corner with a pad and 
— looked up and frowned. She had 

gun to dramatize the whole incident, and 
did not enjoy being interrupted by trifies. 

Miss Peale was in her room, and she had 
Mary in her lap, and one arm around little 
Ellery, and the other around Peter. 

“Peter,” she said, as to the old and tried 
adviser, “‘do you think I could do any 
better for a yacht than Herreschoff?” 

As this story is not an advertisement I 
am unable to print Peter’s answer. Enough 
that the oldest and wisest salt in Christen- 
dom could not have advised her better. 





(THE END) 











Sending Worry 
To the Attic 





HAT do you really know about your clothes 
until you get them on, completed? 


In a custom shop you see only a basted 
coat even at the last ‘‘fitting.’’ 


fou do not see the fizished clothes until they reach 
your room. 


This has occasioned many exasperating moments 
in your life—unless you are a mild mannered man. 


Stein-Bloch have sent all this to the attic. 
It is ended forever. 


They*employ designers who command remunera- 
tion that few if any retail tailors could afford to pay 
—cutters of note—tailors better than your tailor can 
support. 


Regardless of where you live, Stein-Bloch clothes 
offer you a wider range of good fabrics, a more author- 
itative line of fashions, a more perfect fit, than any 
tailor below the $75 or $80 grade can show. 

These clothes are offered to you finished, at the best 
clothier’s in yourtown. You see them on yourself be- 
fore you enter into any obligation for their purchase. 


THIS LABEL IN EVERY COAT, IS EVIDENCE 
oF 54 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 


2 oe 4 
» 
Send for **Smartness,’’ full of Spring and Summer 
fashion photographs. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH CO. 


Tailors for Men : 
Offices and Shops: New York: 
Rochester, N. Y. The Fifth Avenue Bldg. 


























Every quality 
you seek in a saw— 
perfect “ hang ’”’ or balance, 
tough, flexible blade, sharp, 

edge-holding teeth that cut clean- 

and-easily without frequent setting 
or filing —all these are guaranteed 
by the Simonds trademark etched on 


SIMONDS 
SAWS 


That trademark is a guide and safe- 
guard in purchasing —it insures the 
utmost in value and service. 








Simonds Saws are sold by most dealers. 
If not by yours, send us his name and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Write for “Simonds Guide"’— matled Sree. 


Simonds Mfg. Co. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
New Orleans Portland 
Seattle 
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Do You Motorcycle? 


HOUSANDS of people are be- 

coming enthusiastic converts to 
this exhilarating pastime, which offers 
many of the pleasures of automobil- 
ing at a trifling cost. 

On a pint of gasoline, costing 2 cents, 
the “R-S” carries you 20 miles, and there 
is no limit to its speed but the law. 

Only American motorcycle successfully 
using the famous mechanical intake motor. 
Other exclusive features of the “R-S” are: 
new “R-S” Carbureter: new pneumatic 
Springfork; improved “R-S” Muffler, etc. 
Low saddle position enables rider to touch 
the ground with both feet, while mounted; 
and low center of gravity insures safety. 
Strong,durable,comfortable and easy to op- 
erate. Belt or chain drive. 26-inch wheels. 
Battery or magneto ignition. 3 to 7h. p. 

If you are interested in motorcycling, don’t 
fail to write for our 1909 illustrated catalogue. 

Reading Standard Company 
Largest concern in the United States devoted exclu- 
sively to the manufacture of Motorcycles and Bicycles. 

RIVER ST., READING, PA. 

We have an interesting proposition for 

dealers in territories where we are not 

represented, Write for particulars. 
“The only Motorcycle to climb Pike’s Peak.” 








The Reason Why the 


KREMENTZ 


Rolled Plate 
Collar Buttons 
Outwear all 
Others 


4. 


This Diagram Iilustrates 
Quantity of Gold in 
Imitation Buttons Krementz Button 
At all dealers. Gold and rolled plate. Insist on the 
Krementz. If damaged in any way a new one free. 
Story of Collar Button showing shapes and sizes 

free. If dealer will not supply, we will. 


Krementz & Co., 40 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


This Illustrates Quantity 
of Gold in the 
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THE ECONOMY OF 
WATER-POWER 


(Concluded from Page 11) 
cost nearly two million dollars, has just 


| been approved by the Japanese Govern- 


ment, according to the customs of that 
country, and is now furnishing the ~ of 
Tokyo with light, heat and power. The 
apparatus was installed by American 
engineers after the most approved Amer- 
ican practice. Twenty-five miles from 
Tokyo, a river has been converted into 
a gigantic storage reservoir. The water 
is carried by canal to the edge of a steep 
hill, from which it plunges down steel con- 
duits to the water-wheels in the power- 
house. This modern plant is built within 


| sight of an ancient Japanese rice-mill, run 
| by water-power from the same river. The 
po Sg thousand horse-power is trans- 


mitted a distance of twenty-five miles at 
sixty thousand volts, nearly double the volt- 
age of any other transmission line in the 
Empire, to the main sub-station, just out- 
side the city of Tokyo. From there the cur- 


| rent will be carried on underground cables 


to twelve smaller sub-stations about the 
city to be “ stepped down” and distributed 


| to the company’s many patrons. 


In Mexico, where fuel is very precious 
and water-power available only in the 
distant mountains, the transformer has 


| done more toward developing the industries 


| it thousands of electrical horse-power | 
have been brought from the most re- | 


of the country than any other thing. With 


| mote waterfalls to light the cities, turn the 
| industrial wheels, cook the food and to 


| wonders in developing, the count 


| the 











| committee the ni 


haul the ores and do other work about the 
hundreds of valuable mines. The water- 
ower development at Necaxa, Mexico, the 
argest in the republic, has ne 
an 
the people as _ wel efore the electric 
wor came all the work was done by 
and. The corn for the table was ground 
by hand, the cloth was woven by hand, and 
diminutive burros and half-naked Indians 
dragged the ore carts and staggered under 
great loads. Today electric cars are run- 
ning, electric mine locomotives haul the 


| underground trains and small motors do 


the work. 
This is the beginning of an age of water 
and electricity, and modern engineers are 


| daily demonstrating what can be done with 


the world’s most ancient power. Like 
all - things in the beginning, onl 

rgest and most accessible waterfal 
are being developed today. Ina few years 
every stream, from the big ones capable of 
running a steel plant to the tiny creek just 
large enough to supply current to do the 
farm work and to light the country home, 
will be harnessed and put to work. 


On the Side 


HE head of one of the branches of the 
organization of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and a member of the House, 
who was also a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, sat in a little game of 
draw, a time ago, with some other states- 
men. 

The betting was principally between the 
employee and the man on the Appropria- 
tions Committee. They tilted at one 
another all night and, when the game was 
over, the Representative paid to the 
employee a large roll of money. 

Next day, this employee appeared 
before a sub-committee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee to advocate the increase 
of salaries for House employees. The 
Representative whom he had trimmed the 
night before was chairman of the sub- 
committee that heard the argument. 

The employee advocated the increase of 
everybody’s salary except his own. He 
said nothing about himself. 

“How is it,’”’ inquired the chairman of 
the sub-committee, of the employee, ‘that 
you do not ask for an increase in your own 
salary?” 

The employee reached down into his 
pocket, took out the roll of bills he had 
taken from the chairman of the sub- 
= before, handled it 
ed: 


lovingly, and rep “IT have other 


| sources of income.” 


~- -— 
= 
S32b7%, 
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Whata fine piece of mockery 
it would be if we slighted 





KUM NATHAN 
& Fiscdaa co 


Sincerity 
Clothes 


Weal/ have to /ive up 
to our zames, but we 
must live up to 
_“Sincerity.’’ Our 
trade mark sets a 
harder standard 
than mostfolks must 
conform with. Loos 
for our /aée/. It is a 
constant reminder that 
» you can’t keep dis- 
p satisfied and keep 
the suit. Usually 
it’s a hard thing 
for manufacturers 

to make clothes 

as good as their 
pictures—we’ ve 

never been able 


tures as good 
as ‘‘ Siucerity 


Chthes.’’ 


Kuh, Nathan 
& Fischer Co, 


CHICAGO 





BASEBALL 


UNIFORMS | 


Made up Right at Right Prices | 
Got out ON TIME. Order from Mfrs. and | 
save money. Free CatalogandSamples. | 
WESTERN UNIFORM CO. 
Leading Uniform Mfrs. 220 Clark 8t., CHICAGO | 








ttt tets tates CARNED- KRM MARR Co 





Fractional Adding and Subtracting Rule 

A practical, useful and time saving device for students in 
engineering schools, machine designers, mechanical and civil 
engineers, etc. Adds and subtracts fractions for you, eliminating 
tiresome figuring and insuring absolute accuracy. You can’t 
make a mistake. Full directions for using. Your money back if 
not in every way satisfactory. Endorsed by leading instructors 
in mechanical schools and by practical mechanical men in all 














A Beautiful Hand-Made Arts and Crafts ) 


peel sg 


good for 25c, thus giving the Pin free 





Only one to a customer. This offer is 
made only to introduce our line of Arts 
and Crafts Jewelry — Belt, Hat, Scarf 
and Veil Pins, Watch Fobs, Shirt Waist 
Sets, Cuff Links, etc. All goods hand- 
made, either plain or jeweled. Every de- 
~~ different. Prices from 50c. up. Special 
designs made to order. Send 25c. for the pin 
today. Beautiful illustrated Catalog FRE 


The Buckeye Arts & Crafts Shop, Box 10, Urbana, Ohio 


WEDDING susnos 

100 for$3.50 

Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. © 
les, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 

iting Cards, 100 50c; with case 75c. Write for samples. 

THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 8. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 











Latest 
Visi 








fields. Send today. Price $1.00. Address 

BURGESS & SAUERBERG, Desk P, Kortlander Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Get your charms and all 

emblems at factory prices. 


Are You a Mason? “sins atin price 
nything in Masonic 








jewelry, from a button to a solid gold K. T. or 32 Degree charm. 
Write for illustrated catalog. ‘H 8. COLE, Attle , Mass. 


ae $12 EASILY MADE organizing ‘‘22"’ Clubs. 


1100 organized. Cooperative sick and accident plan. 








A Sea Lion Guaranteed Leather Belt 
running through a flooded wheel-pit. 





Provides $10 weekly indemnity. Average annual 
cost $3.50. 
Fraternal 22 Club Co., Topeka, Kansas. 
When Other LEATHER BELTS Fail 
If you have had trouble getting a leather belt ‘to stand,” 
you will find it worth your while to look into the merits of 


Sea Lion Guaranteed Water- 


proof Leather Belting 


It is not affected by live steam, water, the hottest or 
dampest climate or anything that ordinarily knocks out 
a belt inshort order. That's because an absolutely water- 
proof cement is used in the construc- 
tion and the leather treated to a 
waterproof dressing. 

We also make Reliance belting and 
several other brands equally as good @& 
for specific purposes. 

Write us your needs and the conditions 
under which your belts must run. We 
will tell you what is best to buy and send 
a book on leather belting. 


CHICAGO BELTING CO.,14 S. Green St.,Chicago 


Branches — New Orleans Philadelphia 





Portland, Oregon 
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The Goodyear 


Uncle Sam is Watering Tire Making Machine 


A Farm for You 


Huntley Irrigation 
Project—Montana 


33,000 acres in southern Montana along the Yel- 
lowstone River about 12 miles east of Billings, 
Montana. The Northern Pacific Railway traverses 
the full length of the tract east and west. 


It is a delightful climate. The soil is very fertile. 
Inigated lands produce abundant crops. Cereals, 
alfalfa and sugar beets are principal crops now, 
apples, small fruits and vegetables are coming in. 
Alfalfa is sold at the farm to surrounding ranch- 
men and yields good profit. Big sugar factory 
at Billings assures g revenue an acre from 
beets. Market for fruit and vegetables right at 
hand and results very encouraging. 
‘ 14 rt of this land subject to Homestead entry under reclamation Act at Government Land Office, 
Senta, Initial fees about $5 an acre and annual payment of about $4 for ten years secures title. 
an and under cultivation in this section is now worth $75 to $200 an acre and the increase in land value 
in that time assures success. The lower Yellowstone project adjacent to Glendive, Montana, will water 


about 60,000 acres of land—two thirds in Montana and one third in North Dakota. 





Private projects at | 





Billings, Forsythe, Miles City and Glendive also present attractive opportunities. 


Northern Pacific Railway 


is anxious to assist in locating settlers in this territory and will gladly give 
information. The Flathead Indian Reservation, west of Missoula, Montana, 
will probably be opened for entry this year. It contains practically one 
million acres of land suited to agricultural development and grazing. 


Homeseekers’ Tickets sold on first 

and third Tuesdays of each month. 

For time of train, fares, etc., write 
A. M. CLELAND, 


Gen. Passenger Agent 
Dept. O, St. Paul, Minn. 


and literature write 


Cc. W. MOTT, 
Gen. Emigration Agent 
Dept. O, St. Paul, Minn. 











For Homeseekers’ information | 





The quality of ordinary tires, no matter whether “ moulded” 
or “wrapped tread,” depends largely on human dexterity and 
strength. A tire casing is built up from alternate layers or 
sheets of rubber and fabric. The layers must be laid on with 
absolute evenness and uniformity or the tire falls down in mile- 
age. It takes long training to learn the knack. 

Each layer of fabric must be stretched and rubbed down into 
place at an absolutely even tension. If the first layers are 
pulled tighter than the finishing layers, that casing can never 
endure as it should. This is a matter of strength and “feel” 
which it takes years to develop. Yet no matter how highly 
skilled a man may be, his muscles tire as the day wanes. Tires 
made in the morning while the men are fresh are always 
infinitely better than those turned out in the afternoon. 

This is true with regard to all Automobile Tires save one. 

Goodyear Tires are made on a machine invented in the 
Gevlpent factory and fully covered by patents, which perfectly 
does away with all muscular effort. 





Every layer of fabric is stretched lengthwise and sideways 
as it is applied, at a uniform pressure, which can be regulated 
at will to make it just right for the particular size of tire which 
is being made. There’s no longer any guesswork—no longer 
any possibility of tires made in the morning being better than 
those turned out just before quitting time. 

Because of this wonderful machine we can KNow, positively 
and beyond dispute, that each tire made is perfect in all its 
parts, and that each tire produced is just like every other tire of 
the same size and kind. 

We alone in producing Goodyear Tires have entirely elimi- 
nated the human element, which because of tired muscles, 
wearied eyes and strained nerves, has resulted in untold thou- 
sands of imperfect tires which have given unsatisfactory mileage 
from no other cause than human jrailty—which no manufac- 
turer has heretofore been able to overcome. 

This is simply to explain why we know we are not exaggerating, 
and how you can know we are not guessing when we refer to 
Goodyear Tires as being PERFECT in construction with all the life, 
endurance, and supreme wearing quality which is to be expec ted 
ina perfect product. 

oe 





Other Goodyear Points 


— The breaker-strips of rivet-fabric 
(patented) which inseparably rubber- 
rivet the tread to the carcass. Mud- 
boils or sand blisters or stripping 
impossible. 


— It alone combines the good points 
of both “moulded” and “wrapped 
tread” tires with disadvantages of 
neither. 10,000 to 15,000 miles from a 
single Goodyear Tire is not unusual, 


The base or “feet” of the tire con- 
tains a tape of piano wire which con- 
tracts—makes the tire base smaller— 
with inflation. The harder you pump 
a tire the tighter it grips the rim. 


—They are made from two “com- 
pounds” of rubber—soft, tender, re- 
silient Para for the w alls, and tough 
leathery, wear-resisting compounde ed 
rubber for the tread or wearing sur- 
face, both insepare ably vulcanized 
together. This means maximum of 
easy riding quality at a minimum of 
wear, 


The tough, rawhide-like tread or 
wearing surtace, in combination w ith 
the rivet-fabric breaker-strips, is so 
difficult to puncture that the Goodyear 
is actually 90 per cent puncture proof. 


After the most gruelling practical 
tests, 800 out of the 1,000 Taxicabs in 
New York, operated by several com- 
peting companies, have contracted for 
Goodyear Tires to be used exclusively. 














The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Seneca Street, Akron, O. 


Branches and Agencies: — Boston, 261 Dartmouth St. ; Cincinnati, 317 E. Fifth St.; Los Angeles, 949-51 S. Main St.; Philadelphia, 1402 


Ridge Ave.; New York, 64th St. and Broadway; San Francisco, 506 Golden Gate Ave. ; 


Chicago, 80-82 Michigan Ave.; Clevelan:l, 


2005 Euclid Ave.; Milwaukee, 188-192 Eighth St.; St. Louis, 3935-3937 Olive St.; Buffalo, 719 Main St.; Detroit, 251 Je flerson Ave.; 


Pittsburg, 5988 Centre Ave. ; Omaha, 2010 F: arnum St. ; Washington, 1026 C onnectict it Ave.; Atlanta, 90 N. Pryor St. 
Mallas, 111 N. Akard St. 
| Baltimore, 991 Park Ave.; Kansas City, 16th” and McGee Sts.; St. Jc aot 316-324 N. Second St.; 


Third St.; New Orleans, 706- 16 Barrone St. ; Memphis, 181-5 M — St. 


Louisville, 1049-51 
Denver, 28 W. Colfax Ave.; 
"Providence, 366 Fountain St, 




















Opportuniti 

South Houston offers exceptional inducements to 
manufacturers, and unusual opportunities to the 
home-seeker, the health-seeker and the investor. 

This thriving little community is within 20 min- 
utes ride of the heart of Houston — the Chicago of 
the South. Its recent and wonderful growth . 
promises, for the immediate future, a rapid increase € = 
in both wealth and populi ation, 

Situated in the fruit and orange growing section 
of Texas, the location of South Houston is ideal. 


The climate is delightful; frost rarely occurs, and 
overcoats are seldom needed. 


Write to- on for full information of the ce. 
tunities wonderful State of Texas. ess 


The Western Land Corporation, Houston, Texas 


It is. 


to a dot. 














portable, pure white, steady, safe light. 
Brighter than electricity or acetylene. 
100 candle power. No grease, dirt nor 
odor. Lighted instantly. Costs 2 cents per 
week. Over 200 styles. Every lamp war- 


ranted. Agents wanted. Write for catalog. 
not delay. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th Street, Canton, Ohio 








Why Pay ney Dealer $187 ? 


We ship in com- 

plete sections ready to fasten 
and stain—all quartered vak. 
You save over half on 


‘COME-PACKT | 











Doesn't This Look Comfortable? 


The satisfactory old-fashioned balbrig- 
gan knitted stuff is now made into the new- 
fashioned easy undergarments—short sleeves, 

knee length, coat-shirt : and all. 
undergarments of muslin and nainsook are not 
in the same class for comfort, wear and general 
usefulness. Your ROXFORD size will fit you 


Non-shrinking. 


Roxford Underwear 


For Men and Boys. 
improvement in 
Send for it before you purchase your Spring 
underwear. 


Long sleeve shirts 
Short sleeve shirts 
Sleeveless shirts (no buttons) 
Bachelor shirts (no buttons) 

Coat shirts (short or long sleeves) L ong slim drawers 


aa Any style, any weight, for any climate. 
Ay Send your name for the Book and please 
ae §=yourself. 50¢., 75¢., 


Roxford Knitting Company, Dept. K, Philadelphia 


The “‘feminized’”’ 
| 


Ample and easy in crotch and seat. 


There is a little book on 


It tells about this great 
masculine undergarments. 


It is well worth writing for. 


Ribbed and flat union suits 

Ankle length drawers 

Knee length drawers 
Short stout drawers 


$1.00. 











Write for big free catalog. 








pity ey ae ey MPG. CO. | 
Ann Arbor,Mich. | The 
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ok IRVING’S WIZARD PIPE “wae Tidtats of sale. Mey 208 
FIX YOUR ROOF Best Pipe on Earth Constant Re-Orders with Unsolicited Testimonials Best People on Earth September 30. Return limit 
Wi t our Assertion That this Radical Departure in Pipe Construction 
5c Ww ill gostse non B yy of Spent. Ps Lape to —, —— sans Peeve new Evanchane Cssees Draft and October 31. oA ae 
—We wi uarantee to t Id Fire jow, co Above, Kept Dry weet by . Per combustion uninterrupted by saliva consumes : 
Per Square": "i ie Aisa. out, rusty, icinon, noel, Nicotine Tar. Antiseptic Wick in Cartridge Shell absorbs all saliva and moisture. Smoke Clean and Sweet enough Descriptive fo r free 
paper, felt, gravel or shingle roof in perfect condition, anil Inhale. CIGARETTE SMO. by the hundred are being converted to this F. A. MILLER, 


keep it in perfect en for ora per square per year. Pipe'suse. A neat complete Pocket 


Roof Preserver, makes old, 

Wee oo nd new. Satisfaction guaran- 

00!- 4 teed or money refunded. Our free roofing 
book tells all about it. Write for it today. 

The Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept.68 Elyria, Ohio 
AGENTS My Sanitary Coffee 
Maker produces 


pure, sweet coffee, needs no settler, 


wis, Best Vulcanized Rubber Stems. 
cartridges upon receipt of Price. 





jpanion where it can be placed (1.IGHTED) 
with absolute safety without spilling a particle of Fire or Ashes. Par-Ex 
for House, Office or Street, short or long smokes anywhere. For anyone wishing 
a THE VERY BEST THAT MONEY ° 
Two Grades Straight or Curved Stems. Style X $1.00; Style X X 
Sterling Silver mounted, in leather covered case $2.00. 
Mailed Postpaid with 1 dozen antiseptic 


Wizard Patent 
129 N. West 3ist Btrect, ew York 
for Prices and Bookle 
























Low Fares 
to Seattie 


for round: ‘trip between 
$62 


for the Alaska: Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition via the 


MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
$62 also for the round-trip 


Tacoma, Portland, Victoria or 
Vancouver. 





Chicago and Seattle 


CHICAGO 
RAILWAY 


between Chicago and 

















WILL BUY. 


| General Passenger Agent, Chicago 












Genuine French Briar 
Developing Co., Inc. 
Dealers and Agents, Write 

klet. 





and never wears out. Saves coffee, 
money and health. Every wife buys at 
sight; new invention ; exclusive terri- 
tory. Send 25c. for 50c. size, postpaid. 


DR. LYONS, 182 Day St., Pekin, Ill. 


GOVERNMENT FARMS FREE 2. book 


“Vacant Government Land” describes every acre inevery | 
county in U.S. How secured diagrams and tables. 
All about free irrigated farms. Price 25 cents postpaid. 

Webb Publishing Company, Desk 10, St, Paul, Minn. 


3+ 








ee res | 


Western points. 443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 1501 
Wright Bidg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Joston; 206 | 
Pacific Bldg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bidg., Los Angeles. | 






NCLE SAM WANTS YOU 


and thousands of others to work for 
him. Common school education sufficient. 
40,000 appointments yearly in Railway 
Mail, Postal, Customs, Internal Revenue, 
and other branches of U. S. service, 
Philippines and Panama. Full particu- 
ars free concerning positions, salaries, 
examinations (held soon in every State), 
sample examination questions, etc. 


National lustitate 
19-40 Second National Bank Building 
Washington, D. C. 


HE best reason for 

wearing a Superior 
Union Suit is because 
it affords the greatest 
degree of comfort at a 
minimum cost. 


If you have worn “makeshift” union 
suits, and were both disgusted and 
disappointed, try again. This time 
wear a 


Superior 


Superior Union Suits fit in every 
line—from neck to ankle. Knit from 
special yarns; knit to fit, they do fit 
with great comfort. 


They have the “lap without the gap” 
—it stays closed. They have “the 
crotch that covers.” 


Buttons of good size, the best obtain- 
able; buttonholes that do not stretch; 
cuffs that do not become bell shaped. 
The neck is shaped and sets perfect- 
ly; the shoulders are sloped and do 
not sag. 

In the entire line of union suits of- 
fered you, none is as comfortable as 
the Superior —none gives as great 
satisfaction. 

Made for men only—in all sizes 


for all men. At prices that are 
reasonable. 


Superior Underwear Co. 
232 River Street, Piqua, Ohio. 

Your dealer CiL If not, write 

wil Jhe 


supply you. us for samples, 


: A PERFECT UNION SUIT 











feel so eas 





PRESIDENT 


SUSPENDERS 


insure absolute comfort and freedom of motion. 
The sliding cord in the back —— instant 

your body and 
takes all strain off the shoulders and trouser 
buttons. 


adjustment to every movement o! 


President Suspenders lie flat on the back and 

y you do not realize you have suspend- 
ers on. There is never any tugging and ie 
style, 


when you move, as in the case of the ol 
rigid-back suspenders. 


wees 3 


of price, 5 
for each suit. Get them today. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 


717 Main Street, Shirley, Mass.. 





ht weight for office and dress wear; medium 
eavy weights for workers. Extra lengths for 
tall men. Makers’ guarantee on every pair—Satis- 
faction, New Pair or Money Back. 
can’t supply you, we will, postpaid, upon receipt 

cents. Convenience suggests a pair 


f your dealer 
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THE HOOKERS-UP 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


own sake—and there is usually a fine surf 
on the beach—might go bathing without 
all this fuss at ten-thirty or at twelve- 
thirty, but that wouldn’t be the Palm 
Beach way. Eleven o’clock! Irremovable 
and inexorable. If you do not feel like 
bathing at eleven o’clock wait until the 
next day. The idea of going in at any 
other time is preposterous. 

Bathing is over, practically, by twelve 
o’clock, and then it dawns on the perplexed 
observer why all the women rushed u 
stairs and changed their frocks. The fash- 
ionable thing to do, after bathing, is to sit 
on the porch of The Breakers oa listen to 
the orchestra. Also, that is first drink 
time. So they jam in at little round tables, 
and the orchestra blares, and the waiters 
scurry about, and the ladies with the beau- 
tiful togs, who have just arrived, push their 
way to one end of the porch and back 
again, looking vainly for some one, and 
hoping that everybody is looking at them. 

he women do the most of the talking, 
and always about dresses. The men, 
knowing nothing about dresses—except 
what they cost—have little to say. “I 
saw that hat in the window yesterday— 
I asked the price, but it was too high—I 
don’t see where she got the money to buy 
it—I saw her at Ormond, and of all the 
frumps—look at that woman—actually 
drinking a highball—do you like this frock, 
dear?—it is only a simple little thing. 

And after an hour of it they go to lunch- 
eon. Then the shops are visited. Those 
wise or ay ap ight in the middle of 
the hotels they spread their lures. Gowns, 
hats, laces, jewels, and they catch them by 
the scores. Many a male has groaned over 
those shops, but there they are. Many a 
woman, coming down for a few days in 
Florida, has wept bitterly in her room over 
her little show of frocks and resolutely led 
Papa down to one of those shops and ac- 
quired a directoire for the evening’s exhibit. 
Sometimes it is pathetic. A little woman 
from the West, finding herself not properly 
attired, rushed in and bought a pale 
lace coat, three-quarterslength. That night 
she went to dinner wearing the lace coat 
over a black traveling dress, but she didn’t 
care. She had the lace coat and she wore 
it every time she went out of her room. 

Late in the afternoon the band moves to 
the Royal Poinciana and it is teatime. 
They have tables out in the cocoanut grove, 
a most entrancing spot, and just as the 
band starts the second piece the hookers-up 

et back to the porches and the third phase 
on begun. hen the afternoon gowns 
5 are wonderful affairs, and the porches 
pulsate with _ and blues and greens 
and whites. The next-to-best gowns are 
out and they are shown in the sunlight for 
about an hour, while the band plays and 
the rockers swing back and forth. 

At six o’clock the band stops and the 
rush to the rooms for the dinner-dressing 
begins. This time the hookers-up have to 
go along earlier, barely having time to 
drop down to the bar for a cocktail, for 
they, too, the anger must pay a part 
of their penance now. They must “dress 
for dinner.” A brave man may squeeze 
through the. day in his blue serge and flan- 
nels, but he must come to tawat six o’clock. 

He may think he came down to loaf, but 
he didn’t. He came down to do as others 
do, and he’ll do it, too, or pass on toanother 

lace. The quickest way to acquire all the 
eelings, emotions and experiences of an 
Ishmaelite is to circulate in mufti for an 
hour in the Royal Poinciana after dinner. 
Heavens! how superior are the gasping, 
tuxedoed persons who sit around and stare. 
And although, in other places, the conven- 
tionalities require a full-dress regalia for a 
man when ladies are present at a function, 
Palm Beach has its own creed. Tuxedos 
are the thing, and a man in a spike-tail is 
as out of place as a man in a sack coat. 
Lovely garments, too, tuxedos, with the 
thermometer along about eighty. Com- 
fortable as Navajo blankets—almost. 

Bewildered maids dash through the 
halls, hairdressers flit in and out, valets 
bring freshly-creased trousers, there are 
raucous cries for the chambermaids from 
hookers-up who have absolutely revolted, 
loud shrieks from the hooked-up as they are 
dragged about the room, and presently the 
parade to dinner begins. 

They come down, wonderful ladies in 
wonderful eee, laden with jewels until 
they shine like the exhibits in the shops, 


carefully practicing so they will not ae: on 
the fronts of their gowns—the fashion 
seems to be to have them about two inches 
too long in front—when they sweep into 
the dining-room, the admired of all ad- 
mirers. here are fresh young ladies, 
slimmer than reeds, in their high-waisted 
affairs that cling around them like wet 
bathing suits, diligently making an impres- 
sion; and kalsomined old ladies, not so 
slim, but just as keen to impress; calm, 
middle-aged ladies, whose waists do not fit 
into the prescribed directoires, or whatever 
they are, but who have them on just the 
same, and all followed by somber, stifling 
men, who walk behind far enough not to 
step on the trains. 

ut, naturally, gowns cannot be dis- 
played to much advan while the 
wearers are sitting at table, only when 
coming in and going out of the dining- 
room. No person would be so hard-hearted 
as to restrict the exhibition to those short 
parades, so the great exhibit of the day is 
provided for in the lobby. There are hun- 
dreds of chairs, and after the preliminary 
sashay on the porches the real show starts. 

Presently, a woman with a shimmering 
blue effect that winds and clings about her 
gets up and saunters, in a most casual 
manner, to the extreme end of the succes- 
sion of rooms. Sometimes she is with a 
man, who trots along beside her, trying to 
make conversation. Sometimes the man 
rebels, and she goes alone, but she always 
goes. She is showing her clothes. 

As gracefully as may be, and most of 
them manage the things pe well, she 
sweeps to one end and bac mw | sinks lan- 
guidly into a chair. Then a pink one 
glides through. Then a blue one. Then 
the one in black satin with the gold lace. 
It isn’t long before there are dozens of them 
gliding and sweeping and lopingand kanga- 
rooing through the crowd, apparently 
intent on getting to the other end of the 
room, and then apparently intent on get- 
ting back again as if they had left some- 
thing in the chairs where they had been 
sitting originally. The older ones watch 
and comment. Often, an elder dame, who 
has a lot of spangles on, lumbers through 
herself. Those who are not parading look 
on solemnly and criticise. 

“‘Goodness, did you see that dress?—I 
never saw anything like it in my life— 
that’s that new shade—they tell me it is 
going to be all the rage this summer—I 
wonder where those people got money 
enough to get down here—most ordinary- 
looking—this is the third time she has 
worn that dress—some people seem to have 
so few clothes—oh, please pardon me, sir, 
but would you mind allowing me to have 
this chair?” 

Between ten and eleven o’clock there is 
nothing left to do but go to bed, unless one 
belongs to the elect and wants to go over to 
the club and gamble. So, after a final 
glide, the lady and her hooker-up go to 
their room, where he rips off his coat and 
does his last job of unhooking for the night. 
At midnight there are very few about. 
The day been arduous, and, if there 
are any more clothes left in the trunk, there 
is another, just as arduous, coming to- 
morrow. If there are no more gowns in 
the trunk, plans are made for departure. 
No self-respecting woman would wear a 
gown more frequently than once in seven 

in that crowd. 

lorida is a pleasant playground and its 
most beautiful spot is Palm Beach. There 
is boating there, and fishing, and bathing, 
and golf, and tennis, and all sorts of oppor- 
tunities for enjoyment, and many of the 
regulars get the best out of it. But having 
made Palm Beach the show place, the peo- 
ple go down there and put on the show. 

The women like it, until they have exhib- 
ited all their clothes, and then they pass 
along. The men, the hookers-up, lave to 
like it, whether they want to or not. Itisa 
wonderful show, a wonderful show of gor- 

eous gowns, of glittering jewels, of women 

rilliant in prevailing modes, of fashion- 
able togs of all kinds; a wonderful show 
run on schedule every day, with only inci- 
dental regard for the onc the 
sapphire sea, the pe umed breezes, the 
tropical foliage; with little attention paid to 
those stately palms—the royal and the 
cocoa—but with careful consideration, if 
you would be at all happy, of that other 
variety of palm—the outstretched—that 
can be observed in great profusion. 
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70 degrees in 


You cancarry a thermometer from room 
to room and find a uniform tem- 
perature of 70 degrees in every nook 
and corner, if your heating outfit is 
equipped with an IDEAL SYLPHON 
REGITHERM. You know how the 
changing weather keeps you busy ad- 
justing the drafts and dampers of the 
boiler. 
bor, takes constant caretaking off your 
mind, prevents underheatin 
house, avoids overheating and waste of fuel, 
To keep your whole house at a uniform tem- 
= of 70 degrees just set the indicator 

and at the figure 7o—the Regitherm does 
the work, silently, steadily, never stopping. 
No springs to give out, no electricity to get 
out of order, no clock-work to run down, 


will keep the entire house at any temperature 
between 60 and 80 degrees, 
by setting the indicator hand at the degree 
wanted—just as you would turn the hand 
on aclock. Easily attached to any heating 
outfit. 
outfit or the house. Has stood 150,000 move- 
ments with no sign of wear. 


The cost of 
a Regi- 
therm is 
quickly 
repaid in 
recise 
eating 
comfort, 
lessened 
caretak- 
ing, and 
the fuel 
economy 
it effects. 
Price, 
ae ages little to put in. For sale by all 
nating trade. Ask for book, ‘‘New Aits 
to Idea’ 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 











The Regitherm saves this la- 


and a cold 


sypaon Regitherm 


ay or night, 


Will last as long as the heating 


Heating.”’ 





Write Dept. R Chicago 

















Style, Neatness 
Comfort 
’ The Improved 





“MG The Name is stamped on 
every loop— Be sure it’s there 


we: 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT'TO THE LEG— NEVER 

SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 

Worn All Over the World 

Sample pair, Silk 50c., 

Cotton 25c. Mailed on 
receipt of price. 


a. George Frost Co. 
a cakers 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Insist on Having the Genuine 
Refuse All Substitutes <qool 
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Paints 
and Finishes for 
EKivery Home Use 


Spring is the time to freshen up by doing the odd jobs of painting 
you have been planning. Try the Acme Quality plan this year and 
do your own painting. For the buggy, the furniture, for the floors 
and woodwork, for every paint purpose, use Acme Quality. Simply tell your 
dealer what you wish to do and ask for the proper one of the 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS, ENAMELS, STAINS AND VARNISHES 


for the surfaces you have in mind. Accept no substitute, for Acme Quality 
Finishes are each and every one scientifically prepared for specific uses 
and no other finishes posséss the beauty and durability of Acme 
Quality. Remember—if it’s a surface to be painted, 
enameled, stained, varnished or finished in any way, 
there’s an Acme Quality Kind to fit the purpose. 


The Acme Quality Text-Book 


On Paints and Finishes 


tells you just what paint, enamel, stain or varnish 
to buy for any. kind of work and the best way 
to apply it. Everyone should keep a copy 
handy. Gives you just the informa- 
tion you want, when you want it. 
Write for a free copy. 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. Q 
Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 

IN DETROIT— 


Life is 
Worth Living 








OU have had bristles 
come out in your 
mouth, haven’t you? Use 
a Kleanwell and it won’t 
happen again. The Klean- 


well holds its bristles. 


Sold in a Sealed Box 


Look for the Kleanwell 
Display Case on your deal- 
er’s counter. It shows 
different Kleanwell shapes 
and sizes. Select the one 
you want. The dealer will 
hand you the style selected 
in a SEALED box—clean 
and fresh. Kleanwell sam- 
ples are never sold. 


If your dealer hasn't the Kleanwell, 
he will get it for you. 





DOLLY'S KLEANWELL, 
a miniature tooth brush, will be 
| sent on receipt of four cents. 




















The Only Picked Ripe 
Canned Right 


Pineapple 


comes from 


Hawall 


Always ask for Hawaiian-grown 
Pineapple, and you will receive the 
only pineapple with the quality and 
tenderness of the freshly gathered 
and sun-ripened fruit, and a flavor 
impossible of culture outside the 
Hawaiian Islands,—the world’s best 
and natural pineapple garden. 

All dealers sell it,— sliced, grated, 
or crushed. Ask for ‘‘ Hawaiian.”’ 

Drop postal for book of Hawaiian 
Pineapple recipes and pictures. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Tribune Building, New York City 











CAN'T YOU WRITE WELL? 


Then fill out $1.00 worth of my Patented Pen Practice 
Sheets (cither slant, medial or vertical) and if not materially 
benefited, return all to me and get your $1.00 back at once. 
WALTER THOMSON, Box 55, FARGO, N. D. 
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| Men of all 
| the army an 








| outside the limits of Greater 
| must be shared by all. 


| had not heard aright. 








THE WHITE MICE 


(Continued from Page 17) 
and dynamite were hidden, rubbish and 


| vines were so scattered as to conceal the 


evidence of their work, and the launch 
landed the conspirators at Ro:idy’s wharf. 

“We shall say,” caplainet Roddy, 
‘that we have been out spearing eels, and 
I suggest that we now go to the Dos 
Hermanos and say it.” 

They found the café, as usual, crowded. 
P the eu opinions, officers of 

the custom house, from the 
tiny warship in the harbor, oe pom 
and those who secretly were adherents 
of Rojas, were all gathered amicably 
together. The Americans, saluting impar- 
tially their acquaintances, made their way 
to a table that remained empty in the 
middle of the room. They had scarcely 
seated themselves when from a distant 
corner an alert young man, waving his 
hand in greeting, pushed his way toward 
them. he ized the third vice- 
president of the Forrester Construction 
Company, Mr. Sam Caldwell. 

Mr. Caldwell had arrived that afternédon. 
He was delighted at being free of the ship. 
At the house of Colonel Vega he had dined 
well, and at sight of familiar faces he was 
inclined to unbend. He approached the 
employees of the company as one confer- 
ring a favor and assured of a welcome. He 

8 py that since his arrival he was 

e man of the moment. In the crowded 
restaurant every one knew him as the 
representative of that great corporation 
that had dared to lock horns with the 
Government. As he passed the tables the 
officers of that Guveruanest followed him 
with a scowl or a sneer; those of the 
Vegaistas, who looked upon him as the 
man who dealt out money, ammunition 


| and offices, with awe. How the secret sup- 
porters of Rojas considered him was soon | 


to appear. 
his,’ Roddy whispered in a que 
aside, ‘‘is where I renounce the F. C 


and all its works.” 

‘**Don’t be an ass!” entreated Peter. 

Roddy rose and, with his hands sunk in 
his pockets, awaited the approach of the 
third vice-president. 

“Well, boys, here I am!” called that 
young man heartily. He seemed to feel 
that his own surprise at finding himself 
ew York 

But, as though to 
ting was extended, 
glanced at his com- 


see to whom this 

Roddy turned an 

panions. 
MeKildrick rose and ‘stood uncomfort- 


ably. 
Well, Rodd exclaimed Sam Cald- 
well genially, ‘ 3 a s business?” 

Roddy’s eyebrows rose. 

**Roddy?’” he repeated, as though he 
“‘Are you speaking 
to me?” 

Sam Caldwell was conscious that over 
all the room there had come a sudden hush. 
A waiter, hurrying with a tray of jingling 

by some unseen honed 


ginsnee, was jerked 
the apron and brought to abrupt 
silence. In the sudden quiet Roddy’s 


voice seemed to Caldwell to have come 
through a megaphone. The pink, smooth- 
shaven cheeks of the newcomer, that were 
in such contrast to the dark and sun- 
tanned faces around him, turned slowly red. 

‘*What’s the idea?”’ he asked. 

“You sent me a cable to Curacao,” 
Roddy replied, ‘telling me to mind my 
own business.”’ 

It had never been said of Sam Caldwell 
that he was an unwilling or unworth 
antagonist. He accepted Rodd vs chal- 
lenge promptly. His little, pigit ike eyes 
regarded Roddy contemptuously 

“I did,” he retaliated, ‘“‘at your father’s 
dictation.” 

‘Well, my business hours,” continued 
Reddy undisturbed, ‘‘are between ei - 
and five. If you come out to the li 
house tomorrow you will see me min 
my own business and bossing a gang of 
niggers, at twenty dollars a week. Outside 
of business hours I choose my own com- 


pany.’ 

Caldwell came closer to him and dropped 
his voice. 

“Are you sober?” he demanded. 

‘‘Perfectly,”’ said Roddy. 

Caldwell surveyed him grimly. 

“You are more out of heat than we 
thought,’”’ he commented. 
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| 


“T have heard | 


some pretty strange tales about you this | 


afternoon. Are they true?” 
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“* Field Club’’ 
No. 1.— 2 in. 
No. 2.—2¥% in. 


Quarter sizes. 





FIELD CLUB—The newest type of a perfect 
fitting close front collar that—!S RIGHT. 


Corliss-Coon 
Hand Made Collars 


2 for 25c 
The hand made collars talked about. They do their own 
demonstrating for style, fit and lasting qualities. That is why 
so many men who care prefer—Corliss-Coon Collars. 


At most all the best shops everywhere. Send for new style book, show- 
ing all the latest shapes—it will help you in your collar selections. 


Corliss, Coon & Company, Dept. V, Troy, N. Y. 
Your Windows are Your Best Ads. 


Mr. Merchant, your business is judged 
by first impressions obtained from 
your window displays. 


That’s why it pays to use 


MAIER 











is made fortheman who works 











: oe the man of usloure, R lies jj 
; at on the back and has no 
M Cards and Price Tickets useless straps or cumbersome 
m They give snap to displays and cords. Many designs to suit 
@ make them look higher grade. different fancies. 
Order a supply to boost TheDouble Crown Roller 
spring trade. a device found only on The 
Write today on business stationery, Kady causes the suspender 
enclosing 25c for sample package of 16 to conform to every move- 
winning designs—all different. We ment of the wearer’s body 
deduct cost from first regular order. without creating the slight 
We wget 0 ie’ ‘live wrire® agents. - or ; iets be: 
ies. Good or e most everywhere . 
y ni and 75c. a pair. 
Chas. E. Maier Inc., 3 ert*s 85. Guaranteed satisfactory 
’ N.S, or your money back. 
If your dealer doesn’t handle 
“The Kady’’ tell us his name. 
We will let you know where to get 
HEALTH MAKES a pair and send our interesting j 
Suspender Booklet. 
HAPPY, Don’ ‘t ace; 
pt any ** Just as good *’ ag) 
MERRY-GO- ROUND HEALTHY kind. ‘‘The Kady’’ has no substitute. (if <a 
CHILDREN 


THE OHIO 
SUSPENDER CO. 


434 North Park St 
Mansfield, 0. 


who prefer to stay at 
home and enjoy them- 
mM selves rather than play 
on the streets. Oper- 
ated by children them- 
selves; the movement 
not unlike that of row- 
ing, brings every muscle 





FRENCH SPANISH 
GERMAN _ ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 
Language-Phone 
Method 


Combined with THE ROSENTHAL 
COMMON SENSE METHOD of 
Practical Linguistry. 

Send for testimonials and booklet 
The Language-Phone Method 


803 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th Street, New Yors York 





into play. Most health- 
ful form of outdoor exer- 
cise; keeps lungs inflated, develops sturdy bodies, strong arms, 
straight backs, broad shoulders, Makes children studious. You 
owe the children this delightful pleasure—you'll save it in doctor 
bills. Inexpensive, simple, absolutely safe, no cogs or compli- 
cated gears to catch and tear clothing. Not a toy, but a real 
Merry-' Will last for years. Full particulars and 
handsomely illustrated booklet free. | 


HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND CO., Dept. N, QUINCY, ILL. | 


[PATENT $ secre IDEAS Fe22 oe 


H. S. HILL, 32-84 Columbian Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


























g, 5\b Sealed Boxes Only! - Best Sugar /or Zea and Coffee’ - By Grocets Everywhere! 
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Discomfort 


eliminated in the 
FLORSHEIM Ox- 
fords. Special “Nat- 
ural Shape’’ low shoe 
lasts are your guar- 
antee of comfort. 


Most Styles $5.00 
Write for Style Book 


The FLORSHEIM SHOE CO., Chicago, U. S.A. 
PAA 


Exceptional Business Opportunity 
$5.00 to $15.00 Per Day Only $75.00 


has been made print- 
cash required. 


ing business and 
calling cards, , 
Start a busi- 


etc. Drug and 
department 
Stores,shopwin- 4, 


dows, parks and 4 
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ness of your 
own. Noexperi- 
fairs offer good ence required. 
locations. 


eo a2 = a tee 
The original Automatic Card ees Fy > 
inc 75.00 


Size 12 x 21 x 24 
hes. Prints 120 cards a minute cash and $25.00 
per month for 8 months, buys the greatest modern money maker, 
including automatic self-feeding and inking card press, 14 fonts 
standard type, ten drawer type cabinet, 10,000 blank cards and 
full assortment of tools, etc — Our new catalo; Tells 
what others have done. AUTOMATIC PRINTING 88 CO., 
Originators and Manufacturers. 171 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


UN: ON 
_ METAL COLUMNS 


For Porches and Pergolas 


Dignified classical designs. Made 
entirely of metal, in all sizes a to 
40 inches in diameter. Finis 
match any wood perfectly. Will 
not split, check vr rot. Stronger 
and more durable than wood. 
Last Longer — Cost No More. 
Write now for Booklet “A-48” 
describing Union Metal Columns. 
Patented 
! Union Metal Manufacturing Co. 
481 Clifton St., Canton, O. 


We ship everywhere. 
























is Made from pure baat 
Para Rubber by our perfect (ge 
A process. Remarkable _resil- 
iency and long life. Furnished to 
fit any size and any make of outer 
; casing. No old stock deteriorated 
P by storage. Every tube shipped new 
and fresh direct from the factory to 
the user. Send for descriptive 
Solders and price list. 
7 Agents Wanted in every city and 
town. Write for our proposition. 
SEAMLESS RUBBER CO 
(Makers of Kantleek Hot 
ater Bottles, ) 
























| had apparent! 
| of Alvarez. 








OACTORY 








“You have your own methods of findin 
out,’’ returned Roddy. He waved his hand 
toward the table. “If you wish to join 
ond gentlemen I am delighted to with- 


Caldwell prem ay a few steps and then 
turned back angri erily. 

“T’ll have a talk with you tomorrow,’ 
he said, “and tonight I'll cable your Hl 
what a are doing here.” 

dy bowed and slightly raised his 
a. so that it reached to every part of 
the room. 

“Tf you can interest my father,”’ 

‘in on be og that concerns his son 
be grateful.” 


he said, 
I shall 
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As Caldwell made his way to the door, | 


and Roddy, frowning gravely, sank back 


into his chair, the long silence was broken | 
by a babble of whispered questions and | 
rapid answers. Even to those who under- | 


stood no English the pantomime had been 
sufficiently enlightening. Unobtrusively 
the secret agents of Alvarez rose from the 
tables and stole into the night. A half- 
hour later it was known in Caracas that 
the son of Mr. Forrester had publicly 
insulted the representative of his father, 
the arch-enemy of the Government, and 
ranged himself on the side 
itherto the Dos Hermanos 
had been free from politics, but as Roddy 
made his exit from the café, the officers of 
the army chose the moment for a demon- 
stration. Revolution was in the air, and 
they desired to declare their loyalty. 
Rising to their feet and raising their 
oo to Roddy they cried, ‘‘ Bravo, bravo! 
iva Alvarez!” 

Bowing and aes ag | to them and wish- 
ing them good-night, Roddy hurried out. 

Under the lamps of the 
McKildrick regarded him quizzically. 

‘And what do you gain by that?” he 
asked. 

“Well, I force Sam into the open,’’ de- 
clared Roddy, ‘‘and I’m no longer on the 
suspect list. Look at my record! I’ve 
insulted everybody. I have insulted 
Rojas, insulted Vega, insulted Caldwell, 
all enemies of Alvarez. So now the Alvarez 
crowd will love me. Now they trust me! 
If they caught me digging the tunnel and 
I told them I was building a lighthouse, 
they'd believe me. If I insult a few more 
they’ll give me the Order of Bolivar.” 

he next morning Roddy attended mass. 
But he was not entirely engrossed in his 
devotions. Starting from the front entrance 
of the church he moved slowly nearer and 
nearer to the altar, and, slipping from the 
shelter of one pillar to another, anxiously 
scanned the rows of kneeling women. He 
found the mantillaa baffling disguise, and as 
each woman present in the church wore one, 
and as the hair of each was black, and as 
the back of the head of one woman is ve 
much like that of another, it was not until 
the worshipers had turned to leave that he 
discovered the Sefiorita Inez Rojas. In her 
black satin dress, with her face wreathed 
by the black lace mantilla, Roddy thought 
he had never seen her look more utiful. 

After her commands that he should not 
attempt to see her again he was most anxious 
she should not learn how soon he had dis- 
obeyed her; and that she was with her sister 
and mother made it still more necessary 
that he should remain unnoticed. 

But in his eagerness and delight at the 
sight of her he leaned far forward. Inez, at 
that instant raising her eyes, saw him. Of 
the two Roddy was the more concerned. 
The girl made no sign of recognition, but 
the next moment, with an exclamation, she 
suddenly unclasped her hands, and, as 


Alameda | 





though to show they were empty, held | 


them toward her mother and _ sister. 
Leaving them, she returned hurriedly 
toward the altar. Sefiora Rojas and the 
sister continued on their way toward 
the door, exchanging greetings with the 
women of their acquaintance, whom, after 
an absence of two years, they now met for 
the first time. Seeing them thus engaged 


Inez paused and, turning, looked directly | 
at Roddy. Her glance was not forbidding, | 


and Roddy, who needed but little encour- 
agement, astened to follow. The church 
was very dark. The sunlight came only 
through the lifted curtains at the farther- 
most entrance, and the acol 
already extinguishing the candles that had 
illuminated the altar. As Inez, in the 
center of the church, picked her way 
among the scattered pra -chairs, Roddy, 
in the side aisle ond hi den by the pillars, 
kept pace with her. 

irectly in front of the altar Inez 
stooped, and, after picking up a fan and 


were | 











Copyright 1909 by David Adler & Sons Clo. C« 


Adler’s Cdinsion Clothes 


are not of that freakish type—which many makers term “college 
clothes.”” Those ridiculously extreme ideas would not appeal 
to the class of people who wear our styles. We cater to col- 
lege men, business men, professional men—to that element in 
fact which demands style in its true sense—but no “outland- 
ish fads.” You’ll get gentlemen’s clothes if you insist upon 
the Collegian fashions. Sold by all the representative clothiers 
—suits and overcoats $15 to $35. Our new book will thoroughly 
post you on values and style. Mailed free on application. 


David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 


Nobby Clothes Makers Milwaukee 











ea, 


Standard with all Leagues. Adopted exclusively for 
a ten year period as the Official Ball of the great Amer- 
ican League, making its use compulsory in every game 
played by an American League Team. 


The Reach Guarantee 


The Reach Trade Mark guarantees perfect goods. Should 
defects appear, we will replace any article, | vr 
cost (except Base Ball Balls and Bats retailing under $1.00 

The Reach Official Base Ball Guide for 4 —now 
ready. 400 illustrations. 10 cents at dealers’ or by mail. 

19099— Reach Base Ball Catalogue—Free—over 200 
colored illustrations. 








A. J. REACH CO., 1705 Tulip Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








only 24gc cach. You 


afety blades fo 


All Safety 


We resharpen double edge and other 
can’t C= to throw away old blades when we will stariliea, resharpen and 
make them better than new at this trifling price. We return your own 
particular blades. One tria! will convince you of the merits of our service. 
Stamps taken in —— State number “300 i make of blades and we will send a 
Razor 0 1 sC convenient mail: ting om * Keenedge Co. 800 Keenedge Bldg., Chicago 
ui 


age free. 











HE emphatic style, assured 

poise and consummate dis- 

tinction, which set the well- 

dressed New Yorker apart 
in every gathering, cannot be ob- 
tained in any clothes, but those 
designed and tailored in the me- 
tropolis. 
**Sampeck”” BROAD WAY Clothesfor Young 
Men (and them alone) interpret New 
York style—authentic style —ad d 
style. In cut, color and cloth they are 
precise counterparts of the “creations” 
of the premier New York drapers. 





Demand the brand, ‘* Sampeck,“’ of your 
clothes-shop. The label is in every gar- 
ment. The fascinating ‘‘ College Alma- 
nac’’ ‘‘A’’ of Dress and Sports sent _/ree. 


‘raised his eyes appealingly. 








OU send us a dollar 
and we express you 

the socks. See how easy 
and inexpensive it is; no 
drummers’ salaries, no 
jobbers’ or retailers’ prof- 
its to pay. That is why 
we can give you the 
best hosiery value your 
money can possli- 
bly buy. 

Men's — Eight pairs for 
$1: Medium-weight, seam- 
lesscotton socks, double toe 
and heel. Colors: brown, 
blue, black or gray. State 
size and color wanted. 

Women’s — Five pairs 
for $1: Medium-weight 
hose of fine-combed 
Egyptian yarn. 
Black only. 
Delivered Free 

Your money 
back ifyouare 
not satisfied. 

Reference: 
Farmers Nat’! 
Bank, Reading. 











The REFINED 





MOTOR 


8 Horse-power and 6 Horse- 
power. ‘Weight 60 and 119 Ibs. 
All Refined Motors are guaran- 

teed against defective material 
§ or poor workmanship during the 

life of the Motor and are also 

i guaranteed the best motors 

of their type in the world. 
Send for Catalog. 


Thrall Motor Co. 


43 East Fort St., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
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a prayer-book, stood irresolutely lookin: 
about her. Roddy cautiously eme 
from the side aisle and from behind the 
of the long row of pillars. Inez came 
quickly toward him. The last of the aco- 
] to leave the altar, in their haste to 
epart, stumbled and tripped past them, 
leaving them quite alone. Concealed by 
the pillar from all of those in the far front 
of the church, Inez gave Roddy her hand. 

“‘T am so sorry,” she begged; ‘‘can you 
forgive me?” 

“Forgive you!” whispered Roddy. His 
voice was filled with such delight that it 
was apparently a sufficient answer. Inez, 
smiling slightly, withdrew her hand, ‘and 
taking from inside her glove a folded piece 
of paper, thrust it toward him. 

“T brought this for you,” she said. 

“For me!” he exclaimed in surprise. 
As though in apology for the question he 
“How did 
= know,” he begged, “that I would be 

ere?” 

For an instant, with a frown, the girl 
regarded him steadily. Then her cheeks 
flushed slightly and her eyes grew radiant. 
She flashed upon him the same mocking, 
dazzling smile that twice before had left 
him in — subjection. 

‘‘How did you know,” she returned, ‘‘I 
would be here?” 

She moved instantly from him, but 
Roddy started recklessly in pursuit. 

“Wait!” he demanded. “Just what 
does that mean?’ 

“The note will tell you,” she whispered, 
and turning her back on him hurried to 
tine door. 

Roddy allowed her sufficient time in 
which to leave the neighborhood of the 
church, and while he waited, as the most 
obvious method of expressing his feelings, 
stuffed all the coins in his pockets into the 
poor-box. From the church he hastened 
to an empty bench in the Alameda, and 
meg the note. He was surprised to find 
that it came from Mrs, Broughton, the 
wife of the English Consul at Porto Cabello. 
She was an erican girl who, against 
the advice of her family, had married 
an Englishman, and one much older than 
herself. .Since their marriage he had in- 
dulged and spoiled her as recklessly as any 
American might have done, and at the same 
time, in his choice of a wife, had continued 
to consider himself a most fortunate indi- 
vidual. Since his arrival at Porto Cabello 
Roddy had beenafriendofeach. For hours 
he would ey in the garden with their chil- 
dren, without considering it necessary to 
inform either the father or mother that he 
was on the premises; and on many evenin 
the Broughtons and himself sat in his patio 
~~ the American periodicals, without 
a word being spoken by any one of them 
until they said good-night. But since his 
return from Curacao, Roddy had been too 
occupied with coming events to remember 
old friends. 

The note read: 


Dear Mr. Forrester: My husband 
and I have not seen you for ages, and 
the children cry for ‘‘Uncle Roddy.” 
Will you and Mr. De Peyster take tea 
with us day after tomorrow? The 
only other friend who is coming will 
give you this note. 


The Broughtons had been stationed at 
Porto Cabello for five years, and, as Roddy 
now saw, it was most natural that in the 
limited social life of Porto Cabello the two 
American girls should be friends. That 
he had not already thought of the possi- 
bility of this filled him with rage, and, at 
the same time, the promise held forth by 
the note thrilled him with pleasure. He 
leaped to his feet and danced jubilantly 
upon the gravel walk. Tearing the note 
into scraps he hurled them into the air. 

“Mary Broughton!” he exclaimed 
ecstatically, “‘you’re a brick!” 

That night the attack on the barricade 
to the tunnel was made with a vigor 
no cement nor rusty iron could resist. 
Inspired by the thought that on the mor- 
row he would see Inez, and that she herself 
wished to see him, and anxious to give her 
a good report of the work of rescue, Roddy 
toiled like a coal-passer. His energy 
moved McKildrick and Peter to endeavors 
equally strenuous, and by nine o’clock the 
great stone slabs were wedged apart, and 
on the warm-scented night air and upon 
the sweating bodies of the men _ there 
struck a cold, foul breath that told them 
one end of the tunnel lay open. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Quick! 
Quick as 
Lightning 
ever Saw. 


instinctively, just as you do your fin 
and balances perfectly. 


minute. 
in a flash. 


Ten Shots: 
parts than any other automatic pistol. 
tools. Safety: Breech automatically locked d 


No wide-awake dealer 
If he does, write us. 


magazine. Price $15. 
molasses substitute. 





The Savage will get in the first shot every time. 

And you can follow up that vital first shot at the rate of 120 shots a 

You have ten shots instead of five or six, and can reload 

Can be carried anywhere—only 6% inches long. 
Special Advantages Which Will Appeal to’ You: 


Double the number in an ordinary revolver and two more than other auto- 
matics. Accuracy: The only automatic which locks at the breech while the bullet traverses 
the barrel, insuring extreme accuracy, as well as freedom from fouling. Simplicity: Fewer 
Completely dismounts by hand without the aid of 


the trigger is pulled, Safety positively locks it santas discharge. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO., 74 Savage Avenue, UTICA, N. Y. 


10 Shots Quick! 


You can shoot the new 


SAVAG E Automatic Pistol 


quicker and straighter with either hand than any other pocket arm you 
No time need be wasted taking aim; you point it straight 


.32 Caliber 


ger, because it fits the hand naturally 


uring time of discharge. Cannot be fired unless 
Weight: 19 oz., including 
will offer you a clumsy, old-fashioned, slow-as- 
Write us anyhow for descriptive pamphlet. 

















PLAY SUITS FOR 


Boys and Girls 


Indian and Cowboy Suits, Soldier, 
Sailor, Fire and Police Uniforms, 
Baseball and Football 
Outfits, Tents, Moc- 
casins, etc., etc., at 
Popular Prices. 
Great fun for the 
little ones, especially 
> in vacation time. 
You will save the 
cost of our suits 
many times 
over in the wear 
of their regular 
= clothing. Every 
piece strong and well made in a clean, sanitary factory—no 
sweat-shop work. To be sure of this always look for 
our trade-mark, and take no other kind. If your 
dealer can’t supply our goods we will do so, Write to- 
day for our ILLUS TED CATALOG FREE. 


INDIAN NOVELTY CO., Box 909, Niagara Falls, New York 


This Large 
Tent Only 


$450 








Profit in 
$33 One Day 
made by a man who 


earned $1174 in 111 
days. Ask for proof. 


FREE BOOK 
$30 Automatic Photo Button Machine $30 


Outfit includes 12-inch Wonder Cannon Camera, 1000 photo 
plates, 1 gross gilt frames, 2 sets developing powders. 
Everything necessary to start a rapid fire outdoor money 
making business. Camera takes, develops and finishes pic- 
ture, ready to wear in 30 seconds. A big money maker at 
parks, carnivals, fairs and outdoor celebrations. Can be set 
up in 20 seconds ready to operate. No experience neces- 
Sary. Easy to move with the crowd. Weight 4 pounds. Will 
ship upon deposit of §5, balance C. O. D. 


SCHNADIG SALES AGENCY, 171 Dearborn 8t., Chicago 














Do Your Customers Use ’Phones ? 


Then give them an Automatic ’Phone Index 
with your ad on the front. They will keep it 
a before them as it contains space for 


200 frequent calls, alphabetically arranged 
yet concealed from curious eyes. 

Thousands of business men have 
thought enough of these indexes wr: 
to pay 50c for them, We'll print 

your ad on the front and sell 

them in quantities at a price so 


low you can afford to givethein oY] # 
away. Write for quotations, ’ ; 

as well as complete cat- 

alog of aluminum novelties, 

containers, screw caps, etc. e 


Sample Telephone Index —Postpaid 50c —an exception- 
aly tesens and profitable proposition for live agents. 


Utica Aluminum and Novelty Works 
333 Bleecker Street, Utica, N.Y. 





ED ceDAR HIGH BOY” 

RED CEDAR 

brings Cedar wood to its highest 
and most perfect usefulness. Mice 
and insects shun red cedar, and it 
is proof against dust and damp- 
ness, making it the ideal material 
for all clothing receptacles. This 
High Boy is solidly built and 
heavily bound with braddedcopper 
bands, containing four spacious 
drawers. Sold at low factory prices, 
and shipped with the privilege of 
examination, WITHOUT COST 
TO YOU. 


We also manufacture Red Cedar 
Chests in numerous styles and 
sizes ; Treasure Chests, Bed Room 
Chests, Under-the-Bed Chests, Skirt Chests, and 
Shirt-waist Chests, all beautifully finished in dull natural 
shellac, rubbed, waxed and polished; also Gum and Cypress 
Chests covered with the finest quality of Japanese matting, trim- 
med with rattan. Write at once for our complete Free Catalog. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO, 
Dept. 98, Statesville, N. C. 








“More money has often been made 
or lost through the plans adopted for 
financing, organizing or reorganizing 
a business than in its operation; at 
the same time mistakes in such plans 
often prevent well merited success or 
occasion individual sacrifice.”— From 
“Commentary on the Science of Organization 
and Business Development,’’ by Robert J. 
Frank, of the Chicago Bar. 

Write for descriptive booklet, 
Chicago Commercial Publishing Co. 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











Buy TOBACCO DIRECT From 
F, ACTORY Then you will learn to know the 


exquisite aroma of a pure, pet- 
fectly blended, clean and wholesome smoke. 


French’s Mixture 72A7stretes 


pleases instantly, and satisfies continuously. Fra- 
grant, rich, mellow and never bites tongue. Not 
sold by dealers, bag avy Ba rete -. 
perfectcondition. silver or stam 
Large Sample Pouch and Booklet. 
French Tobacco Co., Dept. S, Statesville, N.C. 





Serv: 
as stove-lid lifter, wrench, hot pan 
lifter, tack hammer and puller, and 100 other uses. 
Sells at sight to farmers, storekeepers, in homes, offices, ete. 
Write today for our FREE OUTFIT OFFER to workers. 


T. THOMAS MFG. CO., 223 Barney Block, Dayton, Obie 











SUIT 


Made to 
Measure 


Suit Case FREE 


Fine Tailor Made Cashmere 
or Worsted Suits. Your choice 
of our ep variety of 1909 pat- 
terns in all newest colorings and 
weaves just received from woolen 
mills. Have your suit made es- 

pecially for you of thoroughly 
shrunken, closely woven material, 
by high class tailors who kiiow 
how to fit every peculiar curve 
of your body. Latest Broadway 
advanced styles. ‘‘Bullis’’ serge 
and ‘‘ Fowler" silesia lining, 
hand finished buttonholes —high 
grade suits all the way through. 
We are manufacturers, importers 
and custom tailors, and can offer 
you values which no other firm in 
the country can duplicate. 

In order to establish a larger 
trade we are giving on the first 
order received from each per- 
son, a strong, handsome suit case, 
worth from $3 to $5 in your local 
stores. 


We Pay Express Charges 


You take no risk when ordering from us — we guarantee satis- 
faction in fabric, finish and fit and pay all express charges. 

For 53 years we have given satisfaction. ’ 

Samples of Cloth Free, together with catalog showing our 
many advanced styles, Write for samples today. 


Meyer Livingston Sons, 92 Livingston Av., South Bend, Ind. 


Reference : Citizens National Bank, South Bend, Ind. 











) S TO GRIND, SILVER 
POLISH, SMALL TOOLS TO OPERATE 
WASHING MACHINES OR WRINGERS TO RUM? 


LET THE RED DEVIL 


Water Motor Do Your Work 


Attached to any water faucet will develop 

up to3 Horse Power according to size 

of pipe and water pressure. Only perfect 

small motor made, Improved bucket wheel 
construction. 6 in. Motor for Mechanics anc Trades- 
men. W. Machine, 4 H.P.on % in. pipe, 80 


U HAVE KNIVE 


Ibs. water pressure; 1 H. P. on 60 Ibs. pressure, 2 in. 


pipe. Net price $5, cash with order. No. 1492— 
4 in. Motor for grinding, polishing, fans, 
sewing machines; for Boctors, 0 
Druggists, etc.,withemery, buffing wheel, 
ave lish and pulley, $3. No. 1493 — 
4 in. Kotor and pulley only $2.50, cash 
withorder. Money back forany reason. Or- 
4 deryour motorfrom dealerorfrom us. Send 
your water pressure and size of supply 

pipe. Active Agents wanted. Catalog 


DIVINE WATER MOTOR Co. 
OEP'T 6 UTICA, N.Y. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid 
Beautiful and attract- 





















. ive patterns. Made 
Sines and Prices | in aii colors. Easily 
9x6 ft. $8.50] kept clean and war- 
927% f%. 4.00] ranted to wear. 
9x9ft. 4.50| Woven in one piece. 
9 210% ft. 5.00 Both sides can be 
9x12 ft. 5.50) osc’ said diteot et 
9x18ft. 6.50| Pefunded if nov 





Bal tory. 
New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO.,695 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 


McClure’s s:-nreo Stationery 


I make a specialty of fine Die Stamped Personal Stationery. My 
new system enables me to furnish this high-grade Stationery 
for one-third the price others ask. Hundreds of customers ex- 
press delight at the low price and high quality. isa 
order—send me 50c for a sample lot of Letter Paper and 
Envelopes Die Stamped with your or Initial—I guar- 
antee not only to please and surprise you, but that you could not 
duplicate the value elsewhere. If you don't care to order a sample 
» Write me anyhow; let me send my samples. I also make 
business and professional Stationery, visiting cards, etc, 


FRED H. McCLURE, Box AA 462, Detroit, Mich. 


PIANO FRAUDS! 
We don't sell pianos. We publish 


The Piano and Organ Purchasers’ Guide 


By John C. Freund, Editor of ‘‘ The Music Trades.”’ 
Gives important (unpaid for) facts about all makes of 
pianos, and player pianos. This saves you from fraud 

pages, 12th year. 25 cents by mail, prepaid. 


MUSIC TRADES COMPANY, Dept. A, 135 Filth Ave., N.Y. City 
ft. 
SUCCESS HAND 


VACUUM CLEANER $15) 


In one operation, cleans, sweeps and dusts. No 
pipes, no wires or other installation. Ready for in- 
Stant use. Weighs only 8 lbs. Lasts in continuous 
inconditional refund if not wholly 
sat ur prop- 
osition is a whirlwind for business. Our agents mak- 
ing big money. Write quick for discounts and full 

selling plan.—Hi son . Co., 325 Wood 8t., 
 ¥ , Pa. (Greater Pittsburg). ol 
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AMPED 










































The most up-to-date and complete 
lighting system on the market. Beau- 
tiful fixtures for the home. Attract- 
ive high candle power inverted arcs 
for stores, , etc. The best prop- 
osition going for hustling agents. 
Write —, for agents’ terms and 
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We have added to our STANDARD Jine of socks 


‘ 


COLORS 





Which offer an assortment that will appeal to the most fastidious dressers. 
These new shades are strictly new, and will be in great demand. 

We cannot impress upon you too often or too strongly the wisdom 
of buying socks with the Shawknit stamp on the toe. 

They are free from seams—properly shaped in the knitting —there- 
fore fit comfortably. Colors absolutely fast and pure. Every pair of 





socks are and have been guaranteed by us for more than thirty years. 
We Want Your Dealer to Supply You 





—Gun metal gray 
Heliotrope 


Hunter green 


If you cannot obtain them from him, send your 

‘ * : . : Style 3554F 

order direct, and we will see that you are supplied. : 3554H— 

rj ai + ai “ 3554K— 

Price 25 cents per pair or a box of six pairs of any “ $664M—Rencde oreen 

assortment for $1.50. Transportation charges prepaid « Sees 

to any part of the U. S.  oemrinenrctataanen 
Sizes 9-11¥% inclusive. 


We want you to have our beautiful illustrated catalog and 
price list. Sent free upon request. Write for it today. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 80 Shaw Street, Lowell, Mass. 


DUCATOR. 
chic 














Please state size when ordering direct. 





































trade-mark stam 
on soles. 







For the child whose feet will grow 
right if given a chance. 

For the boy — the lively and healthy 
kind, who needs foot-freedom. 
For the misses and youth whose 

feet are reaching the stage of 
matured shape. 
For ALL who would seek real, true 
foot-comfort. 


Educator Shoes 
are made for 
every member of 
the family—in- 
fants to parents. 
Prices according 
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e SIZES: 
Re eer 
: fants’, L 75. 
Pr} Sold generally by best dealers. Made by Child's, 875 to 11, $1.75 





Misses’, 11° to 2, $2.25. 
Girls’, '2'4 to 6, $2.50 
‘and $2.75 


Women’s 23 to 7, $4.00. 


Boys’, 1to534,$2.50and$2.75. 
Men’s, 6 te 11, $3, $4.and $5, 
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12 High St., 







































Every Boy Can Now Have a Gun 


There’s no keener pleasure for a boy than to go out into the open, 
gun in hand, and feel the thrill of exultation that follows a shot 
straight into the bull’s eve. Here are the two leading Hamilton models: 


Model No. 27, with flat stock and forearm of gum wood . . . . $1.50 
Model No. 027. Walnut stock and forearm turned and polished 1.75 
Both fully guaranteed. Sent on receipt of price tf your dealer does not carry them. 
Don’t think from these prices that the Hamilton is a cheaply made rifle. The low price 
is made possible because of our own patented bronze steel barrel. Ask your dealer to show 
you a Hamilton. Notice its handsome lines, its steel-jacketed rifled bronze barrel, 
and its rich turned walnut stock. Breaks down for loading; ejects shells auto- 
matically. Made ‘‘take down,"’ it packs easily in small space. Send 











territory. 1 ped Beng for illustrated circular and name of your nearest dealer. 
SUPERIOR MFG. CO. eee Sa 
275 Second Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. ’ 
SECURED OR OUR ATTOR- ALL 4 legra; a 
PATENTS NEY FEE RETURNED TYPEWRITERS |... YOUNG MEN eee | 
Send sketch for free search of Patent Office records. Our “‘Visible’’ Typewriters, factory rebuiltandallother | 36 years old. Has railroad 


four guide books sent free. H 
b ‘ow to Obtain a Patent, Fortunes in 
foeuts, Patents That Pay and What to Invent (containing list of 
Victor , wanted) and prizes for inventions. Patents advertised free. 
. Evans & Co.,W: D.C. Formerly Evans, Wilkens &Co.) 











where at & to 4 mirs. | 
prices allowing rental to apply on price. Shi 
with privilege of examination. Write for Cata. D. 
Typewriter , 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 


wire from Chicago for business practice. Can earn 
| board if desired. Ilustrated booklet free. Write today. 


| Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 









You Buy a Heating Plant 
once in a Life Time 





I You Buy Fuel Every Year 
How important then to buy the 


right kind of heating apparatus! 
You want every room warm; 
you want the healthful atmos- 
phere; you want ease in operation; 
you want economy in fuel. You 
will get what you want—all you 
expect, in 








NR 
Hot Water or Low Pressure Steam 

The standard in heating 
efficiency, fuel economy, 
durability and simplicity 
and ease in operation. A 
woman or child can care 
forthe Capitol. Let ussend 
our free book of proven 
facts “ Heating the Right 
Way.” Address Dept. K. 

CAPITOL BOILERS and 
RADIATORS are equally valuable 
for Churches, Schools, Hotels and 
Office Buildings. 

United States Heater Company 
Detroit, Mich. 
Branch Offices and Agencies 
in all Principal 
cities. 













































Fireless Cooker 


j You'll BeS: ised at the 

Low Direct Price I'll Make You 
Satisfaction guaranteed by full 30 days’ trial or no charge—Pays 
for self fastest—Cooks fastest-- No experience necessary—Saves 
80 per cent. on fuel, time 
and work— Non-rusting 
metal lined — Perfect in- 
sulation — Steam can't 
escape — Boils, Steams, 


















Genuine Aluminum 
Utensils. 

Pree-Send name today 

for over 125 splendid 











Bakes Recipe Book and Cat- 
Fries alog Free, and low 
Boil direct-to-you factory prices. 
Dept. 4, et Bk. Detrolt, Mich 
- 14, .Micb. 

BOOK FREE 





A TEMPTING 


We are enabled, through a very 


fortunate purchase, to make a 
most liberal offer of a limited 
number of these handsome Eight 


day Mission Clocks, to introduce 
our well-known publication, now 
in its 35th volume— 


The Arkansaw Traveler 
to new subscribers only. Few papers have 
been more generally quoted, and the clock 
is a handsome ornament for home or office, 
and is guaranteed to keep correct time 
The cabinet work is Early English Oak 
with high-class eight-day movement, brass 
dial figures, pendulum, etc. We offer 
this beautiful clock and a 95 


year’s subscription, to Sew 
subscri only, for. . 

Clock is carefully inspected and packed 
Atretail clock alone would be cheap at §5.00. 
Act quick, as the supply is limited. Address 





The Arkansaw Traveler, 12 Green St., Chicago, Il. 









THE GUN THAT SHOOTS. 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 
Sends a shot entirely through one- 
half inch pine and more. Jses 
compressed air—no spring— 
same as used by powerful 
rock drills, air brakes, 
etc. Manytimesmore 
powerful than any 
other Air Rifle. 
Force of shot 
under control. 
Accurate. One 
user shot 50 
























ved by 
this gun at ’ 
tron target at 50 feet 
Another shoots pennies toss 
ed into the air, Others shoot 
rabbits and squirrels. Prac 
tical gun for all small game. 
Discharge does not scare game. 
Can be used where cartridge guns 
cannot, indoors or out. Ammunition 
costs 10c or 1Sc for 1,000 shots. Sold by 
dealers and jobbers. If your dealer does 
not sell it, write us. There is no substitute 
or “‘ just as good." Sent prepaid in U.S. and 
parcels post countries upen receipt of §2.50. 
Descriptive circulars upon request. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Benjamin Air Ride & Mig. Co. 502 Leader Bids . ~ 
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See that 


Foot bent 


Tired, Aching . 
Feet, Weak Ankles, Flat Foot, Rheumatism, 
are instantly relieved by wearing SCHOLL’S 
“FOOT-EAZERS.” Supports the Arch in an easy, 
natural manner. Equalizes the weight of the 
body. removes all muscular strain and makes walking or 
standing a genuine pleasure. Eases the feet, body and nerves. 
Gives the foot a well arched, even tread-—preserves shape of 
shoe. Made of finest German Silver Springs, with leather top — 
light, springy, easy to wear and requires no larger shoe. 


SOLD ON APPROVAL 
All good shoe dealers sell Scholl’s “ Foot-Hazers”— 
$2.00 per pair. Or direct by mail, prepaid, upon receipt of 
price. Order a pair today, giving size of shoe, use 10 days 
and if not entirely satisfactory, money will be refunded. 


ABLE BOOKLET 











VALU. MAILED 7REE 
\ THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., 2200C.U. Bldg., Chicago 
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$1090 Buys This 
All Wool Blue Serge Suit 


We will send it to you with- 
out your risking one penny. 


*.. We positively guarantee it will 

Read * be satisfactory fi every particu- 
lar, fit, quality, value, also that if it is not equal 
to any $15.00 suit you have ever seen, you can re- 
turn it at our expense and we will not only refund 
your money, but also every cent you may have 
paid for transportation 
charges, Order one of 
these latest New York 
style all wool navy 
blue serge suits. Dress 
as the New Yorker 
dresses — he's the best 
dressed man in the 
world. Read the 
detailed descrip- 
tion carefully. 
Send in your 
order to-day. 

Illustration shows 
our All Pure Wool 
Single Breasted 
Navy Blue Serge 
suit for men, cut 
the latest 1909 
style, with broad 
athletic shoul- 
ders and close 
fitting neck so 
much sought 
after by all good 
dressers. Made 
from pure all 
wool navy . 
blue Oswego ~“ 


for wear and 
appearance, 
the cloth pos- 
sessing that pecul- 
iar elasticity that will 
hold the shape of the 
garment until suit is 
completely worn out. 
COAT is lined with 
finest quality alpaca; 
has genuine hand- 
felled collar, hand 
padded shoulders, cold 
water shrunk canvas in- 
terlining, retaining the 
perfect fit of garment 
andpreventing sagging. 
P. cut correct 
width at knee, half peg 
top, with belt loops, 
side, hip and watch 


VEST cut latest 
style to fit snug- 
ly at waist line. 

ABOUT SIZES. Give chest measure 
over vest, waist measure over trousers, 
length of of trousers, height 
and weight. We guarantee to fit you 
perfectly. . 

You are perfectly safe in ordering 

About Samples your suit direct from this advertise- 
ment, but if yuu first desire to see a sample of the cloth write 
us immediately and we will send you a sample, also other 
samples, together with our catalogue: FREE anywhere upon 
application. The number of this suit is No.78100. Give 
number when ordering — $10.00. 


Write 
“2 BELLASHESSR,© 
for our 

BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS. 


PREE FR: 
Catalogue NEW YORK CITY.N. Y. cxtaiorve 


Write 























TAPER 
BORED, 
BARRELS 


BOTH \ 
SHOOT] 
ALIKBé 


The Lefever Shotgun in the 
hands of an amateur won the 
high average of the United 
States for 1908 in Double Tar- 
get Events. Left or Right Bar- 
rel, it’s all the same ina Lefever; 
both shoot equally well. The 


LEFE V E.R 
SHOT GUN 


also won the Championship of 
the World at Olympic Games, 
London, England, 1908, in all 
events. Send for our beautiful 
new instructive book. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 
36 Maltbie Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 














SILENCE and POWER 
together with 
SPEED and 
the M.M. 
SIMPLICITY 


of construction 
is why the 


anced engine, its absolutely 
quiet muffler, its positive control, and its easy riding, smooth run- 
ning qualities proves it an ideal Motorcycle. Ts wanted: 


M. M. MOTOR COMPANY, 





Is the acknowledged leader. * 
M.M. Motorcycle i erst sericcay"tsi 


Brockton, Mags. 





*. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE FIRST SCOOP 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


where Johnson had left him, was waiting. 
Ringling was ponderin 


in some trepidation. Lanning was quietly 
smoking and looking out of the dh wg 
Johnson handed to Galway a copy of the 
extra and passed the other one to Lanning. 
Across the entire head went the line: 


STOLE MARKET NATIONAL’S RESERVE! 


Then a smaller line: 


CASHIER JIM BUXLEY A FuGITIVE From JusTICE ! 
| 


Below that was a line dictated by fairness— 


| and safety—and a few other mixed consid- 


erations: 


Depositors Guaranteed Full Protection, But 
Stockholders Will Lose Nearly a 
Quarter of a Million ! 


| There was the big group cut; there were | 
| other headlines; there were boxed facts. | 
| It wasa dandy spread! Johnson was proud 


of it; Lanning was proud of it; Ringling, 


who had hurried over to Lanning, looking | 
eagerly over his shoulder, was so proud of | 


that Chestnut | 
Street affair, a fight of seriousconsequences, | 





e e 7 
Before Deciding 
Where To Attend School 
Scr Valparaiso University, iRss2"" 


(Accredited) 
One of the Largest Universities and Training Schools in 
the United States. 
25 Departments Excellent Equipments 
176 Instructors School the Entire Year 
Students may enter at any time and select their studies 
from any, or from many of the following 
DEPARTMENTS: Preparatory, Teachers’, Kinder- 
grt. P , Manual Training, Beientific, 
ical, , Civil Engineering, . 
French, § I . Law, Pharmacy, Medical, Den- 
tal, El on and Oratory, Music, Fine Art, cial, 
Penmanship, Phonography and Type-writing, Review. 
The Expenses Are Made So Low 
that anyone can meet them. Tuition, $15 per quarter of 12 
. Board and furnished room,$1.75 to $2.25 perweek. 
Catalog giving full particulars mailed free. Address, 
H.B. BROWN, President,or 0.P. KINSEY, Vice-President. 
Summer Term will open May 18th ; Mid-Summer Term, 





, Primary, 








s Fune 15th; Thirty-Seventh Year, September 21st, 1909. 








THE, 


BE 


the page that for the moment he forgot the | 


possibilities of that Chestnut Street affair. 
“T give you fair warning!’’ threatened 
Galway, making one last, desperate stand. 


“You’d better not let this extra go out of | 


the house!” 
There came a sudden jar to the whole 


building, and then a rumbling whir that set | 


it into a steady vibration. The big presses 
down there were throwing off the copies at 


the rate of a thousand a minute. All of | 


them pricked up their ears at that sound. 

‘“‘There’s your answer,” thrilled Johnson, 
unable to resist the dramatic opportunity. 
“More than that, there will be a second 
extra out in a few minutes. 
husband just now followed her down to the 
G. & R. depot and had her pinched at the 
very gates. She was on her way to Hondu- 


| ras to join Jim Buxley!” | 
| There was a hubbub of voices in the | 


alley. Already carriers were taking away 


| the papers, and at the corner just above 


the Courier office there began the shrill 
cries of boys. The home-hurrying crowd 
would get that late extra ough te news 
would cover the entire city, to the utmost 
suburb, within an hour. 

“You'll suffer for this!’ declared Galway 
savagely, visibly trembling with anger for 
the first time in years. 

‘“‘Sure,”’ agreed Johnson complacently. 
“It’s only a question of who’s going to 
suffer the most, however. Galway, we’re 
going to cut off your political head just be- 


| neath the chin and stick it on a high pole 


in the center of Washington Plaza.” 


Galway’s only response to this threat | 


was to slam the door from the outside. 
Lanning arose, and with a white handker- 
chief flicked some loose ashes from his 
clothing. 

“‘That was exhilarating,” said he. ‘It 
reminds me, in some absurd way, of the 
time I had my collar-bone broken in a foot- 
ball game. Boys, it’s the first real scoop 
we’ve landed since I took over the paper! 
I think I’d better buy something!” 

Editor’s Note— This is the first of a series of 
stories by Mr. Chester dealing with the building 
up of a sensational newspaper. 


The Very Worst 


pp ied before Colonel J. W. Zevely, | 


of Muskogee, Oklahoma, was married, 


and while the city was agog with the news, | 


aclient of Colonel Zevely’s got hold of some 
prohibition-state liquor and filled up on it. 


He started home, was met at the door | 
and promptly thrown out by his irate wife. | 


He tried again to get in and was thrown 
out again. 
for a time and, finally, sent a friend for 
Colonel Zevely. 


‘What does he want ?”’asked the Colonel. | 
‘‘He says he wants you to get him an | 
injunction restraining his wife from throw- | 


, 


ing him out. 


“‘Hecan’t get that,” replied Zevely,“‘and, | 


besides, I think his wife ought to throw 
him out.” 

The friend went back and reported. The 
client was amazed. He wept bitterly and 
sobbed through his tears: ‘‘Did he say 
that? Did Bill say that? Well, I just 
hope he does get married.” 


Mrs. Bell’s | 


Then he sat on the horseblock | 


Millbrook, Dutchess County, New York 

Full two years’ course for high school graduates. 
Full academic and college preparatory courses. 
Special courses in Art, Music, Modern Languages, 
Literature, History, Aesthetic Dancing, Voice Cul- 
ture, Domestic Science, fully equipped gymnasium 
and riding school. Location in a section noted for its great 
natural beauty and wonderful winter climate; 22 acres. Golf, 
hockey, tennis,- basket ball, skating, tobogganing. 

Catalogue and portfolio of views sent on request. Address 


MISS MAY F. BENNETT, Millbrook, New York 
Neem Se A ARBORS SPSS So 





A Boy’s Vacation 


An ideal place for a boy 
in summer is at the Culver 
Summer Naval School. It 
is an organized vacation 
with life out of doors to tan 
the skin and harden the 
muscles, At the 


tutoring may be had in any study. 
Iso instruction in boxing, swim- 
ming, dancing. All athletic and 
aquatic sports. Terms $150 for 
board and tuition; $35 for uniform 
and equipment. No extras. For 
illustrated catalogue, adress 


Commanding Officer, 
Culver, Ind. 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


Copyright 1909. 
Culver Summer Naval School. 
A Naval School Cadet. 





OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Lake Leelanau, Michigan, July 6. 
Location. Ideal spot in beautiful Michigan. 


Advantages. i f » 
swimming, fishing, hunting, trip on Great Lakes. 
Address, A. M. HENSHAW, Commandant, 
Box 22, College Hill, Ohio 
Fall term of the School begins September 17. 


A French Family School for Girls 


MADAME MARTY 
112 Boulevard Raspail, Paris, France 


Best American references. For circulars apply 576 Western Av., Albany, N.Y. 





Healthful camp life, tutoring, boating, 


April 17, 1909 


e . . . . 

| Practical Electricity Eincly evivpes 
. A agen A racti- 

Steam Engineering ¢*!, °r*, from 
end. All types engines, boilers, pumps, dyna- 
mos, motors, high and low voltage, alternating 
and direct, and other electric equipment. jj 
| of substantial size and all in actual operation, 
| Has over 2000graduates. Send for prospectus, 


Hawley School of Engineering, Boston, Mass, 
a Boys’ Summer Camp 


“Wildmere,” in the Maine Woods 
Tenth season. The kind of vacation that 
does good. Mountain climbing, canoeing, 
fishing—the life a boy loves. Coaching trip 
to Mt. Washington. Manual training; 
Motor boats. Bungalow, Dining Hall, Boat 
House, all new. Companionship of college 
bred leaders. Tutoring. Resident physi- 
cian. Experienced physical director. 
Branch Camp in Rocky Mts. Booklet, 
IRVING R. WOODMAN, Ph B, 
215 West 23d Street, New York, 








Select, limited; for boys 12 to17. An 
unusually successful recreation school, 
+ eile pan, 9m send fer free 
| ustrate ooklet. Beautiful Y: 

| MAINE Book loaned on application. ag 
| WOODS ving P. McColl, 317 W. 56th 8t., N.Y. City 


VERMONT, Fairlee, Lake Morey. 
FOR GIRLS. Fifth season. Healthful loca- 
Aloha Camp tion. Fine scenery. Boating,swimming, tennis, 
handicrafts. Nature-study, horse-back riding, mountain climbing, 
etc. Substantial house for headquarters. Board floor tents. Experi- 
| enced counselors. Girls’ welfare our first care. Send for booklet, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Gulick, 85 Maple 8t., W. Lebanon, N. H. 


Camp Wachusett fiei-nccnik, 


Seventh season. Boating, canoeing, fishing, swimming, water and 
land sports. Instruction by a specialist in Natural History, 
| Tutoring if desired. Highest references. Send for circular to the 


Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. D., Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H. 


CAMP WINNISQUAM 
Lakeport, N.H. The best place for your boy. Fishing, 
canoeing, swimming, tennis, baseball, golf, horseback 
riding, etc. Where boys are happy and healthy, free 
and Teaiose, safe and shielded. Illustrated booklet, 
M. H. MOODY, Box 45, WATERBURY, VT. 


CAMP ALGONQUIN, ““3"x"* 


A Select Camp for Manly Boys. 


Twenty-fourth season opens June 26th. Personal super- 
vision, outdoor life, tutoring. For circulars address, 


EDWIN DE MERITTE, 815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 


CAMP WYCHMERE 


| Bustin’s Island, Casco Bay, Maine. A Nautical Camp for Boys. 
Short cruises. Afternoon sails. One design racing fleet. Power 
boat. Deep sea fishing. Canoe trips. Baseball team. Special 
tutoring. Booklet. R, 6. ROBINSON, Physical Director, 
Leominster High School, Leominster, Mass. 


CAMP SEBAGO FOR BOYS. 


In the lake regions of Maine, 18 miles from Portland. All field 
and water sports — canoeing, motor boats, swimming, fishing, 
tramping, tennis, horseback riding, etc. Conducted by experi- 
enced educators. Booklet. Address 
Ernest C. Witham, 561 Broadway, So. Boston, Mass, 


CAMP WINNECOOK 702202". Beautiful Lake, 


7th Season. Maine Woods. 
Bungalows, cabins, tents; tutoring, canoeing, athletics, trips. 
The kind of outing that does boys good. Illus. booklet. , 


H.L. Rand, Prin.C. A. Daniels School, Malden, Mass. 


|The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Positions in public and private schools and colleges procured 
| forteachers. Parents advised about schools. 


Write for particulars. Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


| KINEO 
































SHORT STORIES — Ic. to Sc. a word. We 
M A K E sell stories, plays, and book Manuscripts, 
on commission; we criticize and revise them 
and tell you where to sell them. 
iting and 


MONEY Send tot ree bootlen a Writing: for Pref: 
WRITING 


| 
| tells how. Phe National Press Association, 
| HE GREAT U. P.R. R. Guarantees you a 
| 





67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TELEGRAPHIC POSITION after training; 
practice on railroad wire. Address for particulars, 
H. B. BOYLES, Department U, Omaha, Nebraska. 





University of Michigan 


16th Summer Session, 1909: 
June 28-August 20 


Regular session of the University — offering more than 275 Courses in Arts, Engineering, Medicine, Law, 


Pharmacy, and Library Methods. 
low. For particulars address, EDWARD 


Increased facilities for graduate work. 
H. KRAUS, Secretary, 822 Oakland Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Delightful location. Expenses 





We will ship you 4 
“RANGER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 


prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and allow 


ten days free trial froin the day you receive it. 


If it does not suit you in every way and 


is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get any where 
else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever ys do not wish to keep it, ship it 
e 


back to us at our expense for freight and you will zoé 


out one cent, 


LOW FACTORY PRICES {sc isis grads lees det rom 





‘save you $10 to $25 middlemen’s profit on every bicycle— highest grade models with 


Puncture- Proof tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap 
mail order bicycles; also reliable medium grade models at unheard of low prices. 


: istri ide < ibi le 1909 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED fiasger sicycic trsishes by us. ‘You will be astonished 


at the wonderfully low prices and the liberal propositions and special offers we will give on the first 1909 


sample going to your town. 


DO 


SECOND HAND BIC 


losed out at once, at $3 to each. 


be ch $8 
rw" TIRES, COASTER BRAKES, oee\uinets te Uiscle line st half the ‘usual prices 


rite at once for our sfecia/ offer. 
NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogue 
and learn our low prices and literal terms. % 

“your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 

'¥YCLES—a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores wil 


BICYC DEALERS: you can sell our bicycles under 


Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 


T but write today for our Large Catalog beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of interesting 


matter and useful information. 


It only costs a postal to get everything. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. R-55, 


t now. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





j $6 200 00 We pay hig! premiums on coins and 
’ ° bills to 1907. Please send only 4c for 
Paid For illustrated list showing prices we pay. 


| s MAX MEHL, Numismatist, 
| One Coin Dept. E, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


PATENT 


| ENTS THAT PROTECT. Watson E. Colema® 
| Patent Lawyer, Box 2476, Washington, D.C. 


Books free. Rates recscumtty 
Highest references. serv- 
Seah. I PROCURE PAT- 
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The Brightest Paint 


HEN your painter uses Carter Pure White Lead, 
W mixed with Pure Linseed Oil and the desired colors 
at time of painting, you are sure of bright, clear and 

durable tints—true colors—not muddy hues. 
Because of its extreme whiteness, Carter White Lead 
produces brighter and more beautiful colors than other 


e CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


is the whitest paint you can buy. It is so dazzlingly white 
that other pure leads appear grey by comparison. Whiteness 
means purity. 
i means fineness of grain—that the reduction 
of the metallic lead is perfect. This fineness makes Carter 
spread farther, just as a cup of flour spreads farther than a cup 
of wheat. 

Whiteness means even quality. Every ounce in every 
keg of Carter is just like every ounce in every other keg. 
Ask your painter what this means. 

By the pound, Carter costs a trifle more than other leads. 
Figured by yards of surface covered and years of wear, how- 
ever, it is the most economical paint you can buy. Carter is 
sold by all reliable dealers—used by first-class painters. 

But send NOW —today—for our Valuable Free Book, 
which tells how to test any paint for purity; how to choose 
a harmonious color scheme, and gives many other helpfu! 
suggestions. We'll send with the book a set of color plates 
showing how real buildings look when painted with Carter— 
just what you have long wanted. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
12080 S. Peoria Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factories: 
Chicago—Omaha 






“To Be Sure It’s Pure, 
Look for CARTER 


on the Kes 


“We will pay $100 and cost of 
analysis for the detection of any 
adulteration in this orany other package bearing this brand." 


Building ? 


The importance of a waterproof and air tight building paper 
that blankets and thoroughly insulates your house against 
cold, dampness and draughts is told in our free booklet, 
“Comfortable Homes,’’ for home builders. Send for it. 








Neponset Black Waterproof 
Building Paper 


Saves its cost in coal the first winter. Specified by architects 
the country over for twenty-five years. 
If contemplating any kind of building, bungalow, garage, 


poultry house, barn, factory, write us what you intend to build 
and we will send the booklet that tells the story you want. 


Paroid Roofing 


The roofing of quality that has stood the test of years. 
Nothing is as important as a good roofing. Before buying 
write us for free book, ‘‘ Paroid Proofs,’’ and sample. 


F.W. BIRD & SON, Mfrs., 233 Mill St., E. Walpole, Mass. 



















| Boom Your Trade With 


ys 4, STATESMAN 
Re oe Weatherproof Signs 


rae Tack on trees, barns, any- 
2 where. Our“ wax process” makes 
them proof against weather ex- 
posure for 2 to5 years. Cost 75% 
less than wood or metal. Printed 
on heavy board in any combination 
_of fast colors, any size, and shipped 
-. Sreight prepaid. 

Only signs posible to hang on wire fences 

because of our exclusive Sence clasps. 

1 “4 Statesman Si talk 
Pulling Advertisements business all the time 
and are the most economical and effective way to advertise. 
We furnish phrases if desired. Write on your letter head for 
Samples, prices and full information. A trial 1,000 will help 
abolish dull trade. Ask for booklet, ‘* Do you believe in signs?"’ 

HIGH CLASS SALESMEN WANTED. 






















THE STATESMAN CO., 32 Jefferson Ave., Marshall, Mich. 








- Prevents Decay 


Dentists advise its use 
A Drudoists, 25 Cents 


(an and Beoklet se 


McKesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St. New York 





HENRIETTA’S 
HAIR 


(Continued from Page 9) 


breach of warranty. Such is the defense. 
There will be the trial the day after to- 
morrow. You willbe here. I will be here. 
The plaintiff, Pantaneous, she will be here. 
And we shall try out this breach of war- 
ranty for sure.” 

“You bet we will!” exclaimed Miss 
Hendershot, ‘‘and, by George! you can 
call it breach of warranty if you like. I call 
ita downright swindle. That’s what I do.” 

Two days later, as Dan Keogh, with a 
derby hat a mile toosmall for him, a suit of 
clothes with concave collar and convex 
shoulder, and all the other necessary quali- 
ties attendant—as Dan Keogh issued from 
his boarding-house on his way downtown 
a little old man touched him on the chest. 
Dan drew back. 

“You, Mr. Helmstaedter!’”’ he ex- 
| claimed, flushing. ‘‘Say,” he added, ‘‘b 
George, I forgot all about that little bill 
owed you.” He drew forth sixty-five cents 
in change. ‘Say, old man,” he apologized, 
“T’ve got to go to the bank this mornin 
to get some bills, and I’ll fix you up. 
really will, Mr. Helmstaedter. Sure!” 

“Justice Helmstaedter!” returned the 
other. He thrust forth a green slip of paper. 
“You are summoned ‘on a jury, Daniel 
Keogh, at my courtroom, at my store, at 
nine o’clock today. There is the sum- 
mons. You get your jury fee after the 
trial. You will be on hand?” 

Dan Keogh looked at the paper blankly. 
“Jury!” he spluttered. ‘At your court 
at nine o’clock? Why, hang it, I’ve got 
to be at Blumenthal & Meyer’s at nine 
o’clock. I—can’t!” 

““You—can’t?” echoed the old man. 
“‘Can’t? There ain’t no such word as 
can’t. You are summoned on a jury by a 
Justice of the Peace. You—come.” 

I can’t come, I tell you!” aned 
Keogh. ‘‘i—I—I’ll lose my job if I ain’t 
at the office by nine o’clock. I will, for 


is. Sorry. I can’t, that’s all!” 


clung to him frantically. “TI arrest you, 
man!” he yelled in shrill tones; “‘I am a 
Justice of the Peace. You are in contempt 
of the process of this here court of mine. I 
arrest you.” 


he done so than a bluecoat turned the 


had told his tale into Maloney’s ear. 
Maloney, guardian of the peace, and an 
inch taller than Keogh, was upon him. 

“Yer summonsed for a jury, eogh!” he 
blustered. ‘‘If you don’t know what it 
means to disobey that summons you'll 
land in jail. You come with me.” 

Keogh went, pleading all the way that 
he’d lose his job. But not once did 
Maloney loosen his tg bey he had de- 
posited Keogh on the bench at the shoe 
shop of the Justice of the Peace, where five 
other citizens sat, obedient, waiting, with 
jurylike meekness, for the trial to begin. 


gives you the slip you let me know and I'll 
put him behind the bars; you see?”’ 

Keogh didn’t give him the slip, for at that 
instant, as Maloney left, a vision of beauty 
entered— Miss Henrietta Hendershot, no 
less. The plaintiff, Madame A. Panta- 
neous, was on hand, and the trial began. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” began the 
Justice of the Peace, “‘this here is a suit be- 
tween one lady against a swell lady. We 
have all had hard times for these here past 
many months, hard times. But there is 
one kind of peoples who hasn’t had hard 
times. These here peoples is the false-hair 

ples. They have made money, and it 
is one of these here who now appears before 
you. Plaintiff, be sworn.” 

Now, it so 5 eee that, though Keogh 
had seen Miss Hendershot enter, that lady, 
Henrietta, owing to the light without and 
the darkness within, had not seen him. 
Keogh, after his humiliating encounter 
with the strong arm of the law, didn’t want 
to be seen, and he gave no sign. Miss 
Hendershot occupied a seat in front of 
him and her back was toward him, her face 
toward the Justice. So Keogh merely 
| watched, waited and gnawed his finger- 
| 





| nails in silence. : 
“Plaintiff, you are sworn,” said the 


| Justice to Madame; “you will state your 
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he returned. Heseizedapen. ‘“‘Itis, then, | 


sure. I’m havin’ hard work to hold it as it | 
He started off. The Justice of the Peace | 


Keogh flung him off. But no sooner had | 


corner, and the old Justice in one instant | 


“‘Now, Justice,” said Maloney, ‘‘if he | 





STROMBERG ELECTRIC 


CHRONOGRAPH 


is a time and money saver for the factory 
owner, and an indispensable device for 
office uses. It keeps accurate time of things 
doneand thetime requiredtodothem. It’s 
electrically controlled by a master-clock, | i 
changing accurately every sixty seconds. LL 


The Clock Keeps the Time —The Chronograph Records It. 


ad and it’s the only device made that is perfect in every way 
for time recording purposes. 












For Employees’ In-and-Out Recording it has no equal. To 
cheat it is impossible. And all the hard usage will not injure it 
in the least. 


In Factory Time-Cost Keeping nothing can be compared with it. 
It will print, in plain English, the time consumed in doing a certain 
piece of work—to-the-minute. 


In the Office if you wish to record the receipt of mail, telegrams, 
and orders, the time they are referred to different departments, as 
they pass from one hand to another, and when finally 
attended to, the Chronograph will do it—to-the-minute. 

























One master-clock will operate any number. And they will all 


record the same time—in plain English — requiring no decipher- | 
ing to learn the exact time. It has no clock-works to get out ee 

“a eee Stromberg 

of order. If there’sa “leak” in any of your Departments Electric Mfg. 

aul i Company 

use a Chronograph. It will stop every one of them. 23 Jefferson St 

If interested, place a cross against the item on Chicago, lil. 


Please send me in- 
formation regarding 
_use of the Stromberg 
Electric Chronograph for: 

Employees’ In-and-Out 
{ } , - 


Recorder. 


the attached coupon on which you would like 
information, mail it to us, and we will show 
’' you how the CHRONOGRAPH will 

| do better work, at less cost than any yA 
other time recording device. 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC MFG.CO. 4 
23 JEFFERSON STREET 


a . 
CHICAGO, U.S.A bed (Give on this line any other use desired) 
q e - & 
— Write Name and Address on Margin 





{ ] Factory Time-Cost Keeping, 








- General Office Purposes. 











| TEACH 


7 2 ’ 
W/Z. Mefe 
BY MAIL 
I won the World's Pirst Prize in Penman- 


Rugs Carpets Curtains Blankets 


From the Mill 


We Pay freight ship. By my new system I can make an expert 

penman of you by mail. I also teach Book- 
keeping and Shorthand. Am placing my students 
as instructors in commercial colleges. If you wish 
tu become a better penman, write me. ! will send 
you FREE one of my Paverite Pens and a copy 
of the Ransomerian Journal. 


C. W. RANSOM 


288 Reliance Building, Kansas City, Missouri 


29%'75 7. 


Saved On Any 











That you can save money buying 
rugs, carpets, blankets and curtains 
from the mill is a certainty. Youcan 
buy the well known REGAL RUGB, 
reversible, a//-woo/ finish, many 
patterns, for the remarkably low 
price of $3.75. Our BRUSSELLO 
ART RUG at $2.00 is the greatest 
rug value known. Just think! 
Finest quality of Lace Curtains, 
per pair, 45c and up. Send for our 
illustrated catalogue showing latest 
styles and designs in actua/ colors, 
You'll be surprised at the amount 
of money you can save 


UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2450-2462 Jasper Street, Phila. 


CATNIP BALL (Pat’d) a toy for cats— | 
they can't let it alone; ri- 

diculously amusing ; will last for years. Sold every- 
where in 10 and 25¢ sizes, together with pack- 
age of catnipandother herbs beneficial to cats. 

Sold by sporting goods, 
drug and bird stores, or 
mailed by us on receipt of 
| 12 cents or 27 cents. 


















Factory Rebuilt 

Unexcelled in Construc- 

tion, Finish and Durability. 

Particulars on request. 

American Writing Machine Company 
345 Broadway, New York 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 























DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That's all we want to know 

eS Now, we will not give youany grand prize 

- or a lot of free stuff if you answer this 

ad. Nor do we claim to make you 






i 27 richina week. Sut if you are anx- 
Sonteeeee Co. cents ious to develop your talent with a 
Dept. ° . ,0St- successful cartoonist, so you can make 
East Beston, Mass. rn, he paid money, send 2 copy of this picture, with 


6c. in stamps for folio of cartoons 
2 / and samplelesson plate, and let us explain 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning, 











PERNIN SHORTHAND 





—_—. 313 King Bidg., land, 0. 
1909 

Makes Expert Stenographers | | SQUAB BOOK FREE 
It is the simplest, most legible and rapid shorthand in existence. Mated pair apt 

It employs no shading, no positions, no hundreds of brain rack billing, or Dita ince pateme 1909 
ing rulesand exceptions, no thousands of word signs to be mem- kissing. F » telling how to 
orized. Enroll with one of the highest grade stenographic Eggsto make money moeening squabs. 
training schools in the United States. No failures, Textbook squabs We were first, the originators 


. Write for free booklet No. 2. in four Cloth-bouad book now 8303 pages, 
= Sed on << 114 illustrations. It’s great. 


. weeks. 
The PERNIN SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, Detroit || | piymoUTH ROCK SQUAB 00.,423 Howard 8t., Melrose, Mass. 


ED Here Is Something New From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the 
most perfect—most economical—most satisfactory range for 
you to use— Your money back if it’s not. Send for Catalog No. _ 
152 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others. 


Cash Or Time Payments 


We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kalamazoo in 
her home. You can buy on easy payments or pay cash if you like. Either way— 
you save $10 to $20 on any stove in the catalog. We make it easy for responsible people to 


own the best stove or “- K al rewitvel V4) 


Direct to You. 











































We Pay the Freight 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Kalamazoo Mich. 












3 25¢ Tod 
or Send c. 10 ay 
Spend it with your shoe or 
notions dealer or send it to us 
for one pair of CONGDON 
Silk Ribbon Laces. They’re 
a 200% improvement over or- 
dinary silk laces —tie better, 


wear better: the tips are 
improved. Get 





Congdon Patent 


CLOTH COVERED TIP 


Silk Ribbon Laces 


Made by Fletcher Mfg. Co. 


The Tips 
Do not wear brassy 
or shiny. Do not 
smash or pull 

off. 





25c 
Black 


or Tan 


CONGDON Silk 
Ribbon Laces tie 
flat, smooth, tight 
and neat like a club 
tie;andyoucaniron 
them smooth at any 
time thus keeping 





them always fresh 
and neat. They are 
stronger than or- 
dinary silk laces; 
they wear better 
and the tips never 
get brassy or shin 
or smash or pull ~ 4 
Congdon Mercerized 
Laces—1 inch Wide 
Himalaya Oxfords, 
Black or Tan - 10c. 
Congden Tubular 
Laces—BlackorTan 
for high shoes - 


Gét Congdons 
Get Them Today 
Fletcher Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R. L. 


+ g from 
“FLETCHER 
MANF’G CO. 
Providence. B. 1. 
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If you have always worn shoes with 
the ordinary hard, stiff, inner sole, 
you can hardly imagine the comfort 
derived from orth Cushion 
Sole. It is to your foot what a mat- 
tress isto your body. It conforms 
to the shape of the foot instead of 
trying to make your foot conform 
to the shape of the shoe. 


The Worth 


DAVID CUMMINGS Cushion 
(Pres. The Cummings Co.) Sole oe 
Maker of Shoes for S$ yrs. 
The other special feature of 
The Worth Cushion Sole is that it 
is moisture-proof. 
You can walk on damp 
ground and not feel the 
dampness through the 
soles as in other shoes, 


Men's $4.00, 

$4.50, 

$5.00, 

Women’s, 
Jf your dealer wil! not 
supply you we'll sell 


" you direct. Send his name 
and get our Catalogue. 


THE CUMMINGS COMPANY 
406 V Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
570 V Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. ae 











“I MADES$12 bay 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 





are coining money— 

selling from 50 to 500 sets 

per week. Send your 

Sei address today and let us 

fu) PROVE IT. Experience 

unnecessary. We show 

you how to make to 

| $10 a day. OUTFIT 
FREE to workers. ' 


| THOMAS MFG.CO. 
426 Home Bldg. 
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case to this here intelligent jury, and be 
quick about it, please.’’ 

The plaintiff stated her case with more 
or less eloquence, showing how defendant 
bought goods of her, by name Fritzi Scheff, 
Tetrazzini, Marlowe, Mary Garden, May 
Irwin, cluster puffs, wavy switches, hair 
rolls, rats,-chignons, psyche knots, pompa- 
dours and transformations, that together 
and separate they were sold and delivered 
by plaintiff to defendant at defendant’s re- 
quest, and were of thereasonable and agreed 
value of eight dollars and twenty-five cents 
more or less, which sum she had duly de- 
manded of defendant, but the said defend- 
ant then and there had absolutely refused 
to pay, though often requested so to do 
by plaintiff, and thereupon the plaintiff 
brought her suit. 

‘‘Defendant will be sworn,” said the 
Justice, suiting the action to the word. 
‘Now, defendant, go ahead. Tell me your 
defense.” 

“‘A swindle, Justice Helmstaedter,”’ 
returned the defendant; ‘“‘they turned 
green after I bought ’em. Green. Think 
of that! I was green to buy ’em. Really, 
I was.” 

‘*Let me look,’”’ commanded the Justice. 
‘‘The Court here must examine these here 
commodities. Defendant must offer them 
in evidence. Take off this here hat.” 

“You bet I will,’ returned the defendant, 
‘and you can see for yourself.” 

‘‘Where is this green?” queried the 
Justice of the Peace. 

Defendant held a finger in the air and 
pointed down. ‘‘It’s on the Fritzi Scheff,” 
she said. ; 

The Justice nodded. ‘‘Take off this 
here Fritzi Scheff,’’ he commanded, ‘‘and 
we will mark it in evidence.” 

“Take it off?” faltered the defendant. 
“Not on your life.” 

“You take it off,” commanded the 
Justice. ‘‘Do you try to monkey with the 
Court? This here is a court of law. There 
was one young man”’—he shot a glance of 
rebuke toward a member of the jury— 
‘‘who tried to monkey and came near get- 
ting locked up in the prison jail. You take 
off this Fritzi Scheff, or I commit you for 
contempt.” 

The Fritzi Scheff was removed, and the 
Justice examined it. ‘‘ Defendant is right, 
gentlemen of the jury,” said the Justice, 
passing the Fritzi Scheff among them; 
“there is green upon that. Defendant, 
you are a truthful witness. I think maybe 
the jury will give you a verdict. But we 
shall see.” He drew her head toward him. 
“More green,” he exclaimed, “‘much more 
green.” 

“The Tetrazzini pompadour,’’ asserted 
the defendant, ‘that is green on the under 


ide. 
“Take it off!’? commanded the Justice. 
“T will not,” returned the defendant. 
**Defendant,’”’ exclaimed the Justice, 
“you are confronted with the majesty of 


the law. Take it off or I will get out the 
Penal Code.” Off came the Tetrazzini. 
That was not all. The Justice, a very 
active and astute member of the judiciary, 
discovered green in every item of the 
laintiff’s demand. Off came the Mar- 
owe, the May Irwin, the Mary Garden; 
off came puffs, waves, rolls, rats, pompa- 
dours, transformations—all. 

And what was left? Henrietta Hender- 
shot, where wasshe? Ask of the winds that 
far and wide with fragments strewed the 
sea. Henrietta Hendershot stood, or rather 
sat, in the sight of men, with nothing to 
crown her cheap and erm beauty other 
than a mere — of hair—a poor thing, 
but her own—a long, stringy, discolored 
fragment. Henrietta Hendershot was noth- 
ing save a rag and a bone and hank of hair. 

ut the Justice was not satisfied. He 
clutched at what was left. 

“T see more green—always green!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Come, take this off, too.” 

“But,” wailed Henrietta, “‘I—I can’t. 
That hair is my own.” 

“That’s just it, Judge,” exclaimed 
Madame A. Pantaneous, ‘“‘you see the 








Dayton, Ohio 





color of her own hair, this hussy. She has 
| bought of me good goods—good, blond 
| material. But after she has bought them 
| she has tried to keep her own hair blond. 
She had bleached her own hair. You see 
its roots, a drab color, that is her natural 
color, but she has to keep it blond like ay 
superior makes, and she applies the bleac 
to her own hair, and the bleach it touches 
| my lovely masterpieces, Justice of the 
| Peace, and she poisons my own hair until 
| it turns green, just like her own. I am 
| under oat —lI, the plaintiff—and I say it. 





$35° $4°° $5°° 


D> No buiging here 
O- > No slipping here 


LOW shoe that is not properly made will soon 

bulge along the top edge. This weakens the 

hold and the shoe slips off the heel. The result is 

an untidy appearance and an uncomfortable feeling. 
No such difficulties bother wearers of the 


because these oxfords are made. to fit the foot 
and cling comfortably as long as the shoe lasts, 


In very low oxfords, such as will be worn this 
season, it is especially important that the shoe 
be properly made. 

Note the straight edges on the shoe illustrated: 
see how it clings at the heel and along the top 
edge, when the foot is bent forward. 

This shoe No. 1318 is the new low cut invisible 
eyelet (3) tan oxford with wide lace stay. Itis made 
on a special pump last, the Savoy, and will always 

hold to the foot and look trim and attractive. 


The American Gentleman Shoe has earned a great reputation as 

“the shoe that fits.” This and its authoritative styles have 

made it the leading shoe in over 21,000 ‘‘best stores’’ of America, 

There is no substitute for a gy fit; so cease experimenting 
and get the American Gentleman Shoe. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell them, try a 

better one. 
Send today fora free copy of our beautiful 
book of shoe styles. 


Hamilton, Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, Boston 
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It will cost you nothing to find.out how. 
SEND FOR THIS BOOK” 


Moore’s Modern Methods 


It contains 160 pages of information and instruction in our Loose Leaf Ledger and Record 
Keeping. Illustrates 40 different forms and tells exactly how they are used. 








MOORE'S 


MODERN 
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Free if you write on business stationery. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION, 
557 Stone Street - Rochester, N. Y. 

































Never in history has a new type of 
garment so completely attained almost 
universal popularity. It is the dominant 
style for all who go outdoors, both men 
and women. Style is all some users ask. 

But it is also 
the most service- 
able, durable 
coat ever de- 
vised. Practically 
watertight, 
though without 
rubber; cool and 
light, yet afford- 
ing perfect pro- 
tection from wind 
and dust, it serves 
every paspees, 
from business 
wear, to rough- 
and-ready sport, 
motoring, yacht- 
ing, camping, and 
travelling. 

Kenyon Coats 
are of many kinds 
for men and 
women. Rain- 
coats, Topcoats, 
Utility coats, 
Summer gar- 
ments, etc. 

For sale at Good 
Stores. Look for 
theKenyonLabel. 

Ask your dealer, or tell us what type you 
=. whether men’s or women’s, and about 

ow much you wish to pay. We will send 
style book with samples, and will see that 
you are supplied. 


C. KENYON COMPANY 
New York, 23 Union Square Chicago, 200 Jackson Blvd. 
Address all requests for samples to the factories 


602 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


COLGATES 


DENTAL oe 

















A Rare t,, 
Combination 


DELICIOUS 


AND 


ANTISEPTIC 
The dentifrice which 


combines efficiency 
with a delightful after- 
taste. 

It gives a pearly 
lustre to the teeth and 

a perfect polish to | 
gold-work. ! 
Trial ribbon tube sent for 4c. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. P., 55 John St., N. Y. 
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Money in the bank is the best form 
| Of investment, when the interest rate 
i is sufficient to be profitable. Our 
6% Certificates of Deposit prove safe 
Satisfactory. Please write for our booklet “S.” 

Fi 









RST TRUST ~»0 SAVINGS 


BILLINGS, MONT. 
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t Wolfe’s Photo Postals 


| Send me any photo and 10c and receive by return 
y mail your photo on a postal card. 3 for 25c. A $2 
+ REAL PHOTOGRAPH panel, 11x17 inches, from 
same photo FREE with 12 postals for $1. (Panel 
Postage 10c.) Positively guaranteed. All photos 
returned. Agent wanted in every town. 


A. F. WOLFE, Dep't C, 509 N. 6th, St. Louis, Mo. 


TwoFlat House Plans—$2 


with two apartments, Write for free sketch. 
Edw. Dunn, 5th Nat’l Bank Bld., New York City 














Let ner deny it. Let her turn around and 
tell this jury that her hair is blond of 
nature. t her tell it to them.” 
Henrietta Hendershot, disheveled, 
streaked, her insignificant wisp of femi- 
ninity straggling down her back, turned 


sharply to the jury. 
ve rar tell them,” she began 


“You bet 

angrily. And then she stopped. Her eyes 
met the eyes of Daniel Keogh; he flushed 
with shame, and she knew she was undone. 

“Do you deny this—what plaintiff 
says?’ queried the Court. 

“I deny nothing,” stammered Miss 
Hendershot. ‘‘I—give me my hat.”’ She 
twisted up her ie, ac into a diminutive 
knot and frantically placed her hat upon 
her head. All present save one man burst 
into a howl of $9 For, alas, the hat was 
a structure with a general crown intended 
to embrace within its space all kinds and 
quantities of Tetrazzinis, Fritzi Scheffs 
and Marlowes—but now a dishpan would 
have rested quite as comfortably on the 
knob which had become her head, as did 
this hat. It wobbled back, it wobbled 
front, it dipped right and left. It swamped 
her, eclipsed her features, extinguished her. 
She jerked it off. ‘“‘I have changed my 
mind, Justice,” she said, “‘I will keep the 
goods.” She grabbed the Tetrazzini, but 
the Justice was too quick. 

‘*Not so,” he returned, ‘“‘notso. Youare 
too excited. You must have justice and 
= shall get it. This here is evidence. 

he jury will decide this case, going into 
my back room, and they must have all this 
here evidence. Maybe they see green, 
maybe not. It is for them, not me, to decide 
this case. Gentlemen of the jury,’ he 
went on, passing over the exhibits, “I 
charge you that you must decide this here 
case upon the facts as you have heard it 
and upon the law as I have charged it. 
You must bring in a verdict without fear, 
threats or compulsion of or from your 
wives; you must decide this case without 
reward or the hope thereof. Gentlemen, 
you may retire.” 

Henrietta Hendershot, with her hat 
wobbling on her head, sprang for Keogh. 
“Dan, Dan,” she cried, “‘won’t you make 
’em let me keep the Fritzi Scheff out here?” 


The next crames Lena Helmstaedter 
was in the little kitchen, prinking just a bit 
after her chores were done. She had taken 
down her glorious, jet-black coils of hair 
and was engaged in twisting them into a 
tighter and more secure adornment. Sud- 
denly there was a knock upon the door and 
aman strode in. He was a six-footer, with 
tousled hair, clad in a blue flannel shirt, 
open at the neck, and his brawny, graceful 
form was tightened with a belt. This man 
was Dan Keogh. 

Lena uttered a scream and started from 
the room. But Dan crossed it and caught 
her in his arms. 

“T want to watch you do that,” he ex- 
claimed; ‘‘stay where you are and finish 
up.” She obeyed him. She knew not how 
or why. But his eyes gleamed as he saw 
the thickness and the luster of the coil. 
Then, when she had finished, his self- 
possession fled from him. 

“‘Didn’t come over for anything,” he 
blurted out, “except to pay the old man a 
bill I owe him. It’s been standin’ long 
enough. An’ I thought besides, Lena, that 
I'd tell you that I was goin’ back to the 
works tomorrow—got fired down to 
Blumenthal’s.” He stretched his arms. 
“I’m going back to the works—to earn 
some money—to save some money—to 

” He stopped. ‘Say, little girl,” he 
stammered, ‘‘I—don’t deserve it—don’t 
you see? But—there ain’t nothin’ against 
me but a lot o’ foolishness, and—would 
you mind it if I stopped here in the morn- 
Ing and—walked down with you to the 
works? I wish you’d let me, Lena—and 
back again at night.” 





“You know, little one—and Dan,” the 
Justice said to them that evening, “there’s 
something I learned in this here interesting 
legal trial, Pantaneous versus Hendershot. 
That here is this: Hard times may come; 
hard times may go, but these here false- 
hair factories goes on forever. Hein?” 
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WELL MAKE YOUA $6 50) 
PO SUIT L2210~ 









Never before in the history of our career has a season started off with such a rusk. Of course 
































The the ‘fact that we are selling suits direct to you by mail, letting you make the in-between 
profit, is greatly responsible for the large increase in our business. 

BELL Why shouldn’t there be an increase, when we are giving 

ietilelwem such value in a made-to-measure suit for bss ws 

Mapa $13.50? Why shouldn’t men jump to this make you 

great clothes opportunity ? cater fo 


Just remember, for $13.50 we will make to 
your measure a $20.00 suit. 


We give you a wide range of the finest fabrics and styles 
tochoosefrom. We guarantee the fit, finish and tailoring to 
be perfect in every respect, and this guarantee means that 
if you arenotin everywise pleased with the garment when 
it’s complete, we insis¢ that you re/urn the clothes to us. 


Style Book and 50 Samples FREE 


We want you to send for our fine style-book. Fine 
not because it is filled with lots of pretty pictures, but be- 
cause it Ze//s,in a ¢rue,clear way, all you should know about 
the Bell Tailors,and about our clothes, our styles, our fabrics, 
and our customers. We prove that when you buy direct 
from us, you save from 25 % to 50%. 


We are not looking for one time orders. We couldn’t 
afford to sell you the suit we do for $13.50 if we weren’t sure 
that your first order with us would mean not only additional 
orders, but orders from your friends. We believe that a 
pleased customer can bring in more trade than amy other form 
of advertising, and our object a# all times is to please you. 


The name of the Bell Tailors stands for the smartest New York clothes. You can 
buy from us with the same confidence as though we were right in your town, Our 
tailoring system enables us to guarantee the most accurate fit and thoroughly tailored 
clothes. 

We will grove that no matter whether you live in a big city, with its many stores 
and clothes shops, or whether.you live in a very small town with its limited tai- 
loring resources, we Can save you money on your clothes. It's worth while 
looking into, so write for catalogue and samples to-night. 


The Bell Tailors of New York 


We have no agents or branches 


121-129 Walker Street, New York City 


Fell @teltwe @xe) et ele)e! 





Please 
send Style 
Book, Samples 
and Full Tailor- 
ing Outfit FREE. 





Address __ Sa 























The Secret of 
Good Looking Floors 





Learn how, by manipulating our oils, 

we have overcome the “‘deviltry’’ that 

makes common varnish unfit for floors. 
Tough, Elastic, Waterproof 


You who know the endless bother 
which the use of wax and wax prepa- 
rations entails— 

You who know the ugliness, the 
scratchiness, that floors finished with Learn how, after thirty-nine years of 
common varnishes have— experiment we have made a varnish 


Learn, now, about which is tough, 
this e/asfic varnish A which is water- 
—which bends proof, which is 
under the pressure As T sanitary, which 
of heavy heels and is brilliant and 
castors—which 55 ue SS beautiful. 
gives instead of No matter 
marring, scratching, breaking. Learn, whether your floors are old or ; 


now, about this inexpensive floor finish, _ new, find out about this new 
which once on needs no care, no atten- elastic varnish before de- 






















Standard 


Varnish 











tion—saves labor, instead ofincreasing ciding onany floor finish. Works 
it—lightenshousework, instead of add- ‘The booklet which F 29 Broadway, N.Y. 
ing to it. We Age Our Oils we send you free or ee., 





tells all about 







Learn how, by aspecial process of 






Without placing 







ageing our oils, we have produced the 3 Please use me under obligation to 
i j - buy, please send me 

first varnish elastic enough for floors. the cou aT, 
Elastica Floor Finish is made by the pon. Elastica Floor Finish, and 






telling how various floors should 
be finished. 


Name. 
Address. 





Standard Varnish Works 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 























“As sweet asa nut, 
lean as 
eh we 


A CLEAN SMOKE gepeeeetioecae 
FOR CLEAN PEOPLES ss 





THE E. BURNHAM ILLUSTRATED 


LESSONS 





























* 2 

quicklyteach you atyour hometoearnan The Freeman Pipe Ry , 4 « 
INDEPENDENT INCOME. Become a 8 will not Clog or Slug. SF TQM .S 9" Absorbent cotton 
specialist in one of the most pleasant pro- a Ss catches al! salivaan«| 
fessions for women. 7he Cost is Smail. 5 nicotine. Mme yo 
. . ton when saturated, thus 
Manufacturing of Hair Goods Z theentire pipe is kept dry. 
Lessons are illustrated from ACTUAL % m... _ 2° = 
PHOTOGRAPHS showing just how to | | | > Jo” nsgnceaber tit Frenchie 
» puffs, . $1. Same in second quality, 50c. 
POE bp xc a. =, art-coiffures, wigs and —o ES With amber bit, — mounted, in 
for Prospectus «pF Gives full particulars Sent free. uz case, $5, postpaid. .. — rg: 
E. BURNHAM CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL orsend direct. Booklet free. REFERENCE: First State . 
70 and 72 State Street, Dept. 2504, Chicago, Ill, THE FREEMAN PIPE CO., 40 First St., PETOSKEY, MICH. 

—————E——————————————————————— 





Mason, Fenwick & I 
Est. 47 years. Box C, W: 


PATENT D.C. Best references. Careful 


work. Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 





ie Every owner of a home not having the ad- 
vantage of a satisfactory water supply, should 
send 4 cents in stamps for our new catalogue just 
issued, “ Domestic Water Supplies.” 

HUMPHRYES MFG. CO., Mansfield, Ohio 
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Buckingham 
Garment Holder 


For Men’s Trousers, 
Ladies’ Skirts an 
Petticoats : 


The sim- 
plest and 
most conve- 
nient device 
of its kind. 
Always ready 
to use. 







Takes but 
an instant to 
insert trousers, skirts or petticoats 
between the springs. Noth- 
ing to adjust or lose. 







Holds 
6 Pairs 
Trousers, 
12 Skirts 


or 
Petticoats 


Garments always in plain 
sight—in compact space, 
out of the way. 

The holder 
easily at- 
taches to any 
place with 
three square 
inches or 
more of sur- 
face. 

Enthusiastic- 
ally endorsed 
wherever used. 
Try it. Send 
today. 


If not on sale in your cily,we will send direct upon receipt 
of price—$1.75. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


Buckingham Rae Company, 
177 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 














Start your Gas Engine with the 
Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


and run it without the aid of 
batteries. Not a cheap magneto 
but the original high grade speed 
controlled friction driven 

» dynamo. Perfectly insulated, 
** water and dust proof.” Fully 
Guaran' . Operates ‘*make 
and break '* and “*‘ jump spark."’ 
Charges all storage batteries for 
ignition and lighting on a small 
scale, perfectly with our special switch board in the circuit. 


MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 





Ten years actual service with over 36,000 Auto-sparkers in 
operation to testify to its merit. 


\ 18 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S. A. 
















Ironing Made Easy 


SEBY ou can obtain a better finish on your fine linen, 
plain clothes, flat work with less effort and 
expense, in one-fourth the time required 
by the old method, by using the 


Sim 1ex lowe 


< 
Heated bygasor gasoline—1 cent perhour, “""~ 
Where we have no dealer we'll send Ironer 
on 30 Days’ FREE Trial. Write today for 
FREE Bookletshowingallsizesandstyles. 
AMERICAN IRCNING MACHINE Co. ° 3 
Z-32 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The “Just It” Collar Button 


is entirely different from and su- 















on. °°", ~~ perior to any other make on the 
3 % market. It admits of an easy 

\, adjustment of the tie on alay- 

“ § down collar, and can be worn 


Patented “Sas DY women as well as men. It 
Nov.17,'08. lays flat against the neck band 

and is guaranteed not to hurt 
the neck. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
ZY send his name and 10 cts, for sample postpaid. 


2 “Just It” Collar Button Co., Dayton, 0. 








t—Easy Sales 


Agents! Sell this great 7-piece 
Kitchen Set for $1.50. Hung on 
fine ebonized rack, Best tem- 

ered steel —fully guaranteed. 
7 Money back if not right. Every 
article used daily. Appeals at 
once to housewives. Free outfit. 
Exclusive territory. Write today. 















THE NEW CANADA 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


—the Canadian Northern. Mackenzie is 
the financier and Mann the constructor. 
Yearsago they werecontractors building the 
road for the Canadian Pacific. Somebody 
gave them a little strip of railroad, or died 
and left them a strip, or something like 
that. Then they bought a second strip and 
built a third strip to connect them, and then 
began to build on to both ends, and then to 
work toward both oceans. One day a 
gentleman walked into Mackenzie’s office 
at Toronto with a two-hundred-and-fifty- 
mile railroad in his pocket. He repre- 
sented the gonapeny that owned it. The 
Canadian Pacific operated this line. A 
lease was about to expire. The leasing road 
evidently thought it would get it again at 
its own terms. The owners thought it best 
to shop around a bit before signing a new 
lease, however, so their representative 
came to Mackenzie and he age we 
took the road that same day. ore than 
six million bushels of wheat were hauled 
out over this line the same year. This 
Canadian Northern project is as close to 
Canadian sympathies as any railroad can 
ever be to anybody’s sympathies. Today 
the system embraces more than four thou- 
sand miles of road and is growing a mile a 
day. Twice a year the senior partner goes 
over to London and sells bonds. They say 
that once, after an English financier had 
put more mage A into the —— he 
tried to sound Mackenzie politically. 

“Ts Canada loyal to England?” asked 
the Englishman. 

‘‘No—she is loyal to Great Britain,’ 
said Mackenzie—a Scotchman’s reply. 


The Purpose of the All-Red Route 


Canada’s transportation Fe come color her 
views of the British Empire. England 
today is full of jingoes who insist that it is 
necessary to fight Germany, the country 
that is doing most to arouse England com- 
mercially and which may teach her even- 
tually that a nation cannot live by politics 
alone. When the Prince of Wales visited 
Canada last summer the “colonials” had 
difficulty in comprehending the members of 
his suite, who invariably spoke the military 
slang fashionable in London. The Prince was 
much appreciated because he —_ plain 
English. In this state of mind England is 
curious to know how far Canada would go 
in helping build a greater British navy. 

Canada is peacefully busy, but occasion- 
ally catches just a whiff of this jingo infec- 
tion. Looking back over her quiet history 
she asks: ‘“‘Why have I never had a great 
war?” John Bull is assuring himself that 
what he needs to pull himself together is a 
great conflict. That leads Canada to ask 
herself seriously whether a nation is really 
a nation unless born in blood and strife. 
This is only momentary doubt, however— 
Canada’s way of wondering whether the 
national hatisonstraight. The chief bene- 
fit of a thundering big war seems to be in 
the disciplinary period afterward, when the 
debt has to be paid. Canada has had no 
war. But she has had her disciplinary 
period in learning to walk without the aid 
of Uncle Sam. She came through that by 
hard living and frugality. Today she has 
a savings-bank on every corner, where we 
usually plant a saloon, and the Canadian 
one-cent piece is still made a trifle larger 
than a quarter, so that people will think 
twice before they spend it foolishly. 
Tomorrow Canada will be dangerously 
rich—just like ourselves. But what she 
is today she was made by that period of 
discipline and by her Scotch blood. Her 
national strength is illustrated by the 
Toronto man who got tangled up in a 
poker game with a strange Yankee: 

‘“‘He’d draw four cards, and, when I 
called him, lay down nothing less than a 
straight or three aces. You never saw such 
playing—it was with the utmost d-e-e- 
ficulty that I won six dollars from him.” 

So, when England tentatively sounds 
Canada upon an imperial tax for naval pur- 
poses, Canada points to her enormous rail- 
road 9 ala a That is her contribution to 
the Empire—the famous ‘‘all-red route” 
that links it together. If a navy is neces- 
sary she might prefer to build one of her 
own, and could profitably use it as we have 
lately been using ours—for international 
advertising purposes. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of three 
articles by Mr. Collins dealing with Canada and 
the C di of today. 
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Makes old things 
new like magic 


It puts a rich lustrous finish on any 
surface, that will outlast any other. 


It is og Boerne vg am save 
money by renewing things you 
would otherwise throw away. 

You may have old-looking picture 
frames, chairs, pedestals, chande- 
liers, radiators, plumbing, fixtures, 
stove pipes, etc., in your home. 


No need of a decorator. Refinish 
them yourself with SAPOLIN. 
It requires no experience and only 
a few minutes, and the bright 
new finish given by SAPOLIN 
will wear for years. A child 
can use it successfully. 


SAPOLIN means a finish to suit 
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stove pipes, wire screens, etc. © 













\ every surface, producing hand- 
\\ some effects in rich Gold, bright 
NN Aluminum, hard Enamel White, Wood Stains, 


Porcelain finish for bathtubs, brilliant Black for 


Tell your paint dealer what articles you want to refinish. He will sell you SAPOLIN -or 
that particular purpose. At 25, 40 and 75 cents, wherever paint is sold. Trial size 15 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER Duite April and May, SAPOLIN dealers (and 


that means first class dealers everywhere) will give 


free with every 25 cent purchase of SAPOLIN, a handsomely decorated Savings Bank. 


FREE— Write for the fascinating story “‘A Twentieth Century 
Aladdin’s Lamp.” It also explains SAPOLIN, its uses and economy. 


GERSTENDORFER BROS., 235 East 42nd St., New York, U.S. A. 

















































are artistic in appearance, honest in construction, 
distinctive in style and sold at reasonable prices, 


A 50c Book for Postage 


Write for our Challenge Catalog “ De Luxe,” (pages 
11x 14) with supplement “ Colonial Beauties.” 
It costs us 50ctodeliver, x 2 

but we send it to inter- 
ested persons only, who 
state number of man- 
tels needed, and send 
12 cents to pay expense 
of mailing. 

FREE “‘ Evidence,’’ a book 
of 72 pages showing 45 styles 
of KING MANTELS, with 
letters from satisfied buyers. 
Some in your vicinity. 

Write today. 
King Mantel Company, 
547-549 W. Jackson Avenue, 

Knoxville, Tenn. 
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A New $1 Offer —“Keith’s” 











for six months and a 
ze 3 copy of my new book, 
ay ; 100 PLANS 
i Bungalows, Cottages 
$400. to $3,000. 
Keith’s monthly magazine 
is the recognized authority 
on planning and Decorating 
Homes. $1.50 year. News- 
stands 15c. copy. Each 60- 
page issue gives several de- 
signs by leading architects. 
4 other books for home-builders are: 
100 designs for Attractive Homes, $2,500 to $6,000. . . 






No. 29— $3000. 


$1.00 

100 designs for Cement and English Half Timber . . . 1.00 
192-page book — Practical House Decoration . . . . . 1.00 
1.00 






122 Beautiful Interior Views of Halls, Living Rooms, etc. 
Any one of these books and ‘‘ Keith’s’’ oneyear. . . 2.00 
MAX L, KEITH, 455 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. aus 


Buy “Kalamazoo Komfort” Now y 
Enjoy that luxurious rest and relaxation which re 
a Ge 












gives renewed energy and makesthe __.— 
hot, sultry days cool and i a 
lightful. Be truly 

able when reading, resting or 
ill. Theexpenseis only nomi- 
nal. Our Reclining chai 











air, 
automatically adjusting itself to every —— 
position, will do all this for you. Write an 
us for free trial offer and catalogue No. 128 t 4 


showing ten models of this chair and sixty other 

designs of summer furniture. Ask your dealer for Su; or 
Quality lawn furniture and make your home comfortable, ° 
ive and distinctive. Kalamazoo Sled Co.,575 3rd St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Ernest Gamble Concert Party 


Tour Now Booking 
C. WILSON GAMBLE, E.END,PITTSBURG,PA. 


[e PATENTS that PROTECT =| 
Oo mps. 
R. 








ur 3 books for inventors mailed onreceipt of 6cts. sta 


S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 














PAY YOU 6% interest on 
$100 certificates of Deposit 
and 5% on smaller sums. 


The safety of your deposit is 
assured by a Trustee (the Ger- 
mania Bank) who holds over $2,000,000 approved 
First Mortgages as security, as required by laws 
of Georgia. No depositor has ever lost a dollar 
in the past 18 years. 
The ‘‘ Sulky Dollar ’’ booklet explains our plan of operation. 
Georgia State Savings Ass’n, 175 York St., Savannah, Gs. 
To Introduce Our FREE 
muine Imported 


° . 
Mexican Diamonds 
We will send you FREE a Genuine Arizona Ruby in the rough, 
with Illustrated Catalogue of GENUINE MEXICAN DIAMONDS 
and other gems. Mexican Diamonds exactly resemble finest 
ge uine blue-white diamonds, stand acid tests; are cut by experts, 
and yet we sell at 1-40th the cost. Only gem of its-kind guaran- 
teed brilliant. SPECIAL OFFER. For 50c de- 
posit as guarantee of good faith, we send on approval, re 
either 4% or 1 carat Mexican Diamond at special price. Money 
if desired. Agents wanted. Catalogue FREE. 


MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO., Dept. B 42, LAS CRUCES, N. M. 
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Arizona Ruby 


















IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
**positions’’—no ** ruled lines’’—no ‘‘ shading’’—no “‘word- 
signs’’—no ‘‘ cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can be 





learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago 


Correspondence | 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Wonderfully 
Elastic! 


9 Page Fences ‘‘give and take” 
but never break. 25 years of 
practical experience woven into 
the fabric. No other fence has it! 
This is the “Jubilee Year” or Quarter-Centennial 
of Page Fence. “‘Jubilee”” book FREE. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Box 89Y, ADRIAN, MICH. 
DE eS 


MEMORY THE BASIS 















ital 
’ than your memory. Easy, incre: 
income; gives ready memory for faces, 
REMEMBER” names, business, studies, conversation; 
Write to-day develops will, public speaking. 
ICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 Auditorium Bldg., 


incl. Rho- 








Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, 
desia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasma- 
nia (landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls), etc., only 10¢. 
100 diff. Japan, India, N. Zid., etc., Se. Agts. wu 
60%. Big te., all 1 We 


BuyStamps. C.E.Hussman Btamp Co.,St.Louis,Mo. 
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For Men and Women 


guaranteed hose. They are made 

for EXTRA EASE as well as 
EXTRA WEAR. They retain their shape 
and hold their color through all their long 
wear and many washings. 

You should remember these particular 
advantages, and the name EVERWEAR, 
when buying hose. For it’s so easy to make 
a mistake in purchasing — So easy to be- 
come cael in names. 

So always look for the name Everwear 
on the Hose. Examine them closely — see 
that they have that smooth, soft texture; the 
neat shape and the fine finish found only 
in Everwear. 

And remember all these superior features 
are the result of special care and a special 
process in making. 

For it is a very easy matter to make hose 
that will wear six months — and to give a 
six months’ guarantee. There are many 
such hose on the market. 

But why make your feet endure heavy, 
stiff, ill-fitting hose? Why put up with 
this discomfort ? Everwear though made to 


Fe pews | are More than merely 


withstand hard wear, are as fine and soft as 
any hose you ever wore. 

The cotton we use is of an especially 
fine quality —a cotton that not only looks 
well, but one that resists great ia and 
hard wear. 

Then the knitting is done by a special 
process. At the heel and toe the stitch is 
uniquely doubled — not thickened, but 
=a closer, so that these parts retain the 
same soft texture as the balance of the hose. 

We guarantee six pairs of Everwear to 
wear six months — and we give new hose 
FREE for any one or all of six pairs that 
shows a hole, rip or tear within that time. 

We feel certain that you will enjoy more 
real satisfaction in wearing 
EVERWEAR than any 
other hose. Order six pairs 
from your dealer today. If 
he hasn't them, we will send 
them express paid to any 

art of the United States. 
Read the description below 
and order accordingly. Send 
for our free booklet—“‘An Everwear Y arn.” 


Six Pairs of One Size in a Box — Solid or Assorted Colors 


Silk Lisle 


Men’s— $3.00 a box. Colors, black, tan, 

champagne, burgundy, lav ender, London 
smoke, light and dark shades of blue, gray, 

and green. 

Ladies’— $3.00 a box. Light weight. Colors, 
black and tan. 


Egyptian Cotton 


Men’s— $1.50 a box. Light or medium 
weight. Colors, black, black with white 
feet, blue, green and burgundy, light and 
dark shades of gray and tan. 
Ladies’ — $2.00 a box. Colors, black, black 
with white feet and tan. 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY COMPANY, Dept. 11, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Victor-Victrola XVI 
Mahogany, $200 
Quartered oak, $200 
Circassian walnut, $250 

Horn and all moving parts en- 
tirely concealed. Music made | 

loud or soft by opening or 
closing small doors. 

The cabinet contains albums 
for 150 records and drawer 
for accessories. All metal 
parts heavily gold-plated. 


Other styles of the Victor 
from $10 up 


Caruso listening to his own voice on the Victrola 


F only a few of the world’s greatest artists made records exclusively 
forthe /7cfor, it might signify little. But when such famous singers 
as Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Homer, Melba, Plancon, 
Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich and Tetrazzini a// make records 
exclusively for the /7cfor, it is not only.a splendid tribute 
to the high musical qualities of the ctor, but the 
most conclusive proof of its all-around superiority. 


Prove it for yourself. Hearing is believing. Any Victor dealer 
will gladly play any Victor music you want to hear. 


ee 


Write to us for complete catalogues of the Victor and Victor- 
Victrola, and Victor Records; also name of the nearest Victor dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
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A complete list of new Victor Records for May will be found in the May number of 
Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s and June Cosmopolitan. 





